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ABSTRACT 

This document describes ±he planning and 
implementation, of a comprehensive program to facilitate the 
adjustment of newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils and parents to the 
school and the surrounding East New York community. The program 
encompassed the following areas: improvement of school atmosphere, 
training of teachers and para -professionals, more effective use of 
instructional Materials, greater emphasis on Puerto Rican history and 
culture, instruction in the Sp^inish language for staff members, and 
parent and community involvement, A process evaluation of all program 
comlponents was made bi-mopthly by the program participants. 
Objectives of this evaluation study are to determine the operational 
status and objectives, population served, staff utilization, specific 
\ activities and methodology, parent and community involvement, 
facilities and materials used, and 'effectiveness for each of the 
^numerated components. The program is said to be processing with 
satisfactory results. In order that the needs of new arrivals will ^be 
met on a permanent and on-going basis, a bilingual educatinal progjfam 
fot; the school is proposed. This proposal along with samples of ^ 
materials employed in the training program, manuals for in-service 
courses, materials pertaining to parent activities, curriculum areas 
for teaching in a bilingual program for grades 1-3, and recipes for 
Puerto Rican food dishes are included in the appendices, , 
(Author/AM) ; 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this practicum was to initiate, at Public 
School 345, a comprehensive program that would facilitate the 
adjustment of newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils and parents to 

the^^chopi and the surrounding East New York community. The 

*^ 

program has been implemented and is progressing with satisfacto 
results. 

So that the needs of the new arrivals may be met on a 
'permanent and ongoing basis, a proposal has been formulated 
for a truly bilingual educational program in the school. 



INTRODUCTION 

• \ ^: 

The many voices of Ame^rica^ the many languages, compose a 

symphony of beauty and strength in v^hich all /juericans may take 

pride. Mutual understanding of different languages and cultures is 

important in a nation which respects diversity and individuality whil§ 

it works toward unity. 

The Bilingual Education Act^ introduced in the United States 
Senate in January, 1967, became Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Ame?t4inents of 1967. It is intended to 
conserve our language resources and to advance the learning of the 
child, r'fegardless of his language. It seeks to make learning the 
objective of the classroom, using other languages, in addition to 
English, to accomplish this objective. ^ ^'^ 

— ^-UnTarrtnTa:te4.y , . in many educational Settings throughout this' 
country, programs have not been implemented to fulfill the provisions 
of this legislation. District 19, in the East New YOrk section of 
Brooklyn, has an ever- increasing Spanish dominant population. The 
schools* bilingual education programs have not kept pace with the 
enrollments of non-English speaking pupils. 

A sudden and unexpected influx of newly arrived Puerto Rican 
families into the neighborhood served by Public School 345 highlighted 
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the necessity for prograjns to met the needs of the newly arrived 
'i)upils ami- parents. Not; only did they, have the, han<licap of the 
-language barrier,, but were entering into a ne\f and strange culture^^ 

with many habits and cuatoma tKat differed from those they Knew in 

"the beautiful island". Puerto Rico, 

The administration of Public School 345 was faced with the*^ 
challenge of facilitating the adjustment of the new arrivals to the 
school and the community. This was done through the planning and 
implementation of a comprehensive program, utilizing the efforts of 
many individuals, and encompassing the following areas: 

1. Improvement of School Atmosphere 

2. Training of Teachers and Paraprof essionals 

3. More Effective Use of Instructional Materials 

4. Greater Emphasis on Puerto Rican History and Culture 

5. Instruction^ in the Spanish Language for Staff Members 

6. Parent and , Community Involvement 

0 

The success of this program did not obscure the need for, an 
ongoing program of truly bilingual education. Proposals for such 
a program have been made. It is expected that they will be 
implemented on a school and district level du^ing^e 1974-75 
school year. 
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■>"nm PROBLEM _^ ^ Xy' 

To elementary st;hool administrators, the word September 
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evokes visiorus of sinning,* clean corridors, mailbags fiilecl^ith ' ^ 

summer* mail, and teachers arriving earl^ laden witrlr-sh^p^ping* bags 
filled willi^j^lia^s /ind posters. Tn the scria^lyard, " girls in ^ ^ 

snarkling* neir'llr^sses shrielc^ gree^^gs to' their' friends and boys 
c:^^^ totter unaccu'st^omcdly on their* high heils. September has arrived,! 

' V p 

and schopl is* open. . " - * 

FoY the principal' and secretaries ^of Public School 3/45, , 

there is another, less pleasant, vision of 'school'^s opening. Regis- 

\ 

tration days I 'in a school with an 85% mobility factor, one can 
anticipate, regardltJss of careful preplanning, a crowded office, 
jammed corridors, demanding parents, crying children, lost report 
cards - in a word', confusion! 

Each year, before the closing of school in June, the principal 

/ 

and secretaries have preplanned strategies for: registration procedures 
i^^iring the opening days of school/ Each year, they have made ; 
improvements and, in June 1973, were absolutely certain that the, 
* ( September 1973^ regis tra^^tion per-iod^^would^be orderly and efficient. , 

They were mis taken I The numbers of admissions and discharges 
were without precedent. Particularly impressive was the very large 
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numbfe'r of 'non-English (Spanish) speakirig registrants . 'Dif f iculties 
in commijnication were r<HSRonsiJ>ie for many ftustr^tions and delayss 

^"study of the pattern of admissions and discharges 'revealed . 
that, numerous English speaking families had moved ^from the 

neighborhood" into two recently opene^'.^ousing developments., They^ 

^ * ' '^■^ * * 

had been replaced', almost^ Without exception, by newly arrived 

Puerto Rican families who 4poke iittle^r norEnglish. * \ 



^The school was not-equipped to provide a meaningful 
educational experience for the newly arrived pdpil^s. Its 



program for the ^ucatidh 'of non-English speaking (N.E,) pupils ^ 
had, in the past, been inadequate. Meeting the needs of the , 
increased gopulation "would r-equire pl-afnning, reso'urcefulness, and 
the efforts of many individuals Wqjrking together^ ^^oward the 
objective of providing a viable education^experience for these 



pupilg^ 



r . 



a; 



( ■. ■ 

C i Preliminary A ssessment and Planning 

. ^ * jhe-'f rincipal. and the Coordinator brought to the attention ' , 

of Uh^ Di?tr>ice ^:upervisor oC Bilingual Education, the District 
Sup^"rintendent, and the City Administrator of the Office of 
riiiii^gual Education the urgent need of P.S. 3^5 for the assignment 
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. ofQdditional bilingual personnel. It was g^ointed out, as 

• indicated in Table 1^ that, since its opening in 1967, the school 

^r/ had had a steady increase in the percentage of N,E. children. 

Services to this pop^ilation had not increased proportionately. 
. ^ > ; — ^ ^ r\ 



Table 1, 



Ethnic Distribution of Pupils in P.S..'345 
(Exj^resscd in Percentages) 





Black 


* 

Puerto Rican 


Other 


L<)r,7 , , 


59.9' 


31.5 


8.6 


1968 


56.9 


37.7 


5. A 


1.969 - 


55.8 


39.5 


. ' k.l 


1970 


55.2 


VO . 2 


"4.6 


1971 ; 


55.2 


. ■. la.k 


l.h 


1972 




A5.1 


1.5 


1973 


A5.7 


53. A 


.9 


*Jncludes 


otlier Spanish 


suroamed . ■■ 


r * ' 











A survey revealed that the school now had 221 pupils rated F 
(the most serious of difficulty ^ith the English language), 
according to the New York Scale of Ability to Speak English. Only 
3A of these youngsters were enrolled in the bilingual class. The 



only additional help receiv^ed by the remaining 187 pupils .was to 
meet with the TESL (Teacher of English as a Second Language) for 
forty-five minutes two or three times a week* 

The number of staff members who could communicate with, and 
provide additional services to these pupils was limited to: 

1. one TESL 

2. one full-time bilingual teacher who was assigned to a 
first grade bilingual class 

^ 3. .one part-time bilingual teacher . 

4. four Spanish-speaking paraprof essionals 

5. four Spanish-speaking school aides 

6 one Spanisli-^eaking family assistant 

The needs of tjie school were acknowledged, but the Rrincipal 
and Coordinator were infdrmed that additional bilingual teachers 
were simply not available. For the 1973-7/; school year, It 
would j>e necessary Lo make optimum use of present' resources, while 
planning for improved programs in- future years. 

The District Supervisor and the City Coordinator pledged thei 
assistance in seeking solutions to the very real problem facing 
the school. 
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The Principal and the Coordinator met with key school ^ 
personnel (assistant principals, guidance coui3,selors, grade 
leaders, parent representatives, a secretary, and a representative 
of the paraprofessionals) to consider the increased enrollment of 
N.liX pupils and its impact upon^the program of the school. They 
identified the following areas o£^ greatest need: 

1. Improvement of school atmosphere 

2. Training of ^teachers and para:prof essionals 

3. Training in the Spanish language for staff menbers 

4. More effective use of instructional materials 

5. Greater emphasis on Puerto Rican history and culture 

6. Wider participation by newly arrived parent in school and 
"community activities 



CONCEPTUALIZING A SOLUTION 



A solution would require careful consideration of each of the 
identified problem areas. The cooperation of school, district, 
and city personnel would be needed to effect improvement in the 
program for the present- year, and to plan a truly bilingual 
program for future year6.' 

The district supervisor met with the principal, coordinator, 
and assistant principals to specify weaknesses and necessary 
improvements in each of the problem areas. 

Improvement of School Atmosphe re 

Reflection on our school environment and routines revealed 
an apparent lack of awareness of, and sensitivity to, the presence 
of Puerto Ricart pupils and parents. This lack was most evident in 
intake and registration procedures. 

New arrivals were greeted by receptionists who spoke English 
only. Puerto Rican parents who spoke nd English had to bring along 
an interpreter, or indicate-^ as best they could, that they wished to ' 
register their children. Having gotten past the reception desk and 
found their way to the main office for registration, parents were 
again subjected to "English only" communication. When the severity 
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of language difficulties precluded the securing of necessary 
information, parents were directed to wait while an attempt was 
made to locate a school aide, a parent, or- even a pupil, to serve 
as translator* Often, misunderstandings resulted as ^secretaries 
attempted to convey to parents such basic information as: 

1. child's class, teacher, room number 

2. lunch procedures 

3. arrival and dismissal procedures 

j> 

Lack of sensitivity to the Puerto Rican presence was apparent, 
also, in the absence of signs in Spanish, and posters with which 
speakers of Spanish might identify. 

Need for Training of Teachers and Paraprofessionals 

As the number of non-English speaking (N.E.) arrivals 
increased, teachers became increasingly aware of their own 
inadequacies in working with them. In addition to the frustrations 
evoked by the inability to communicate, there were the insecurities 
posed by a lack of knowledge of effective procedures for educating 
N.E* children in the regular classroom. Paraprofessionals who 
assisted classroom teachers were similarly insecure. 

If our newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils were to receive any 
semblance of the educational experience to which they were 

IB 



entitle(|, it was imperative that a program of training for 
teachers and paraprofessionals be instituted. The unavailability 
of additional bilingual personnel made more urgent the provision 
of su a program for present staff. » 

I nstruction in the Spanish Language for Staff Members 

Although it was riot possible to provide a course in "instant 
Sp'anish", it was necessary to give staff members a rudimentary 
introduction to the language and to verse them in phrases most 
needed for a minimum level of communication with N.E. pupils and 
parents. 

More Effective Use of Inst ructio nal Materials' 

During recent years, there has been growing interest in bilingual 
education. The school administration was aware that there were 
available, in the school, numerous materials on the subject. These 
materials were in scattered locations; the bilingual class, the 
principal's office, offices of the assistant principals, office, of 
the T.E.S.L. (Teacher of English as a Second Language), the audio- 
visual storeroom. There was need: 

1. to make an inventory of all bil^ingual materials in the school. 

2. to set up a central location for materials. 

3. to assess the value of materials 
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4* to make a needs assessment as to additional materials 

required, and to secure such materials. 
5. to facilitate the best use of materials. 



Greate r Emphasis on Puerto Rican History and Culture 

Dr. Nieves falcon, Associate Professor of Sociology, College v 
of Social Sciences, University of Puerto Rico, has expressed the 
Importance of the knowledge of a people's history and culture in 
this way: 

\ 

Land, people, and' culture. These are the elements which 
create a society and bind together the individuals who 
belong to it. The objective and affective meanings of 
these elements must be thoroughly understood in order to 
comnrehend the character and nature of its bearers, to 
apprehend clearly the subtleties accompanying manifested 
behavior, to grasp the significance of their pains and 
their happiness. 

Such an understanding makes possible a clearer discernment 
of those factors which account for existing differences 
and culls out the dignifying essence which is common to all 
men as members of the human family. 



The pupils, staff, and parents of P.S. 345 were dismally 
deficient in such knowledge,^ never having been versed in the 
rich culture of Puerto Rico. There was a need to plan programs 
to broaden the knowledge of non-Puerto Ricans with regard to 
their Spanish speaking neighbors, and to provide means whereby 
Puerto Ricans themselves might ^erve as resources for knowledge 
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concerning their origins, history, and traditions. ^ 

^^i^ er Par ^i c ipation in Scho ol an d Community Activities by 
Newly Arrived Pue rto Rican ParerTts 

The marked ^crease in Puerto Rican enrollment was not 
reflected in parent participation and attendance at school 
activities. Newcomers seemed reluctant to enter the school *s 
Family Room, or to join the Parent Teacher Association. Even 
among '*old-timers", there was little communication between groups 
of Puerto Rican and non-Puerto Rican parents. Creating better 
communication between the two groups and involving new parents 
in school and community activities would benefit all parents 
and their children. 

These, then, were the concerns of the practitioners as they 
planned and implemented a program to facilitate the adjustment 
of newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils and parents to the, school 
and the community. 
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' PR0GRAI4 DEVELOPMENT 

Through a series of conferences involving the principal, assistant 
principals, coordinator, guidance counselors, teachers, paraprof essionals, 
parent representatives, school aides, lunchroom and custodial personnel, 
the entire 'staff became aware of the need for the .conceptualized program. 
Their ideas, cooperation, and support were enlisted for the implemen- 
tation of the program. 

Improvement of School Atmosphere ' . , 

It has often been said that first impressions are lasting. 
Admittedly, they can have a profound effect upon one^s initial reaction 
to an experience and His reception or rejection of subsequent related 
ones . 

Immediately upon entering a school, one can sense its atmosphere. 
It may be one of warmth, joy, 'helpfulness - or it may radiate indifference, 
even hostility. We recognized the need to effect changes in our school 
atmosphere so that it would reflect sensitivity to the presence and needs 
of Puerto Rican pupils and parents. We sought to achieve this through 
the following measures: 

1. Review of assignments of bilingual aides, in order to improve 
intake procedures.- 

2. Development of a manual to provide English speaking school 
personnel with a rudimentary means of communication with 
Spanish speaking parents and pupils. 

3. Enhancement of the physical plant to reflect awareness of 
the Puerto Rican presence. 



Revision of assignments of bilingual aides: 

We were aware of the fact that the use of the English language 
only often led to feelings of alienation and frustration among newly 
arrived parents and pupils. In an effort to prevent the onset of 
such feelings, we would attempt to provide Spanish speaking personne! 
durirg the intake process. 

Assignments of school aides were reviewed, toward the end of 
providing Spanish speaking persons at the reception desk on a day- 
long 'basis. However > the limited number of bilingual aides, plus 
the district assignment guidelines, permitted such coverage for only 
a portion of each day. 

Guidelines did not permit the assignment^ of any of our present 

bilingual personnel to the general office, where none of the four 

secretaries had any knowledge of Spanish. Very fortunately, however 

in January, 1974, the district bilingual coordinator was able to pro 

vide us with a bilingual family assistant, who was assigned to the 

general office. He was of tremendous help in receiving parents and 

assisting secretaries in acquiring some knowledge of the Spanish 

language. He.wds of great help, also, in explaining to the 

. ' . ^ 

secretaWes certain Puerto Rican customs, thereby creating in them 

greater sensitivity to the needs of our newly arrived pupils and 
parents. ^ 
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^ ^JiL^A°PJ!l?iiL of ^ manual, "Bl en V en Nee ^ Dose * * ; 



Having exhausted the possibilities for more effective use of 
bilingual personnel, we were faced with the need for providing some 
means of communication between many English speaking school 
personnel and our newly arrived parents and pupils. How wonderful it 
would have been if we could have had a course in ^'instant Spanish" 
that, within a few days, would h^'^ve created fluent speakers, of the 
language. .Alas, this was not to be. The principal conceived the 
idea of developing a manual that would provide a rudimentary means 
of communication with Spanish speaking persons in certain school 
situations. 

The manual was called "Bien Ven Nee*^ Dose" (Appendix A) 
a phonetic rendering of the Spanish word for welcome, Bienvenidos, 
It required many weeks of work and the efforts of many individuals. 

School aides, secretaries, and counselors were asked to record 
the phrases and sentences they most often used in communicating 
with parents. These were translated into Spanish by the bilingual 
teacher. The principal then "translated" the Spanish expressions 
into the phonetic English equivalents. Copies of the booklet were 



provided £pr all school personnel. Instruction and practice in its 
use were given by the principal, bilingual personnel, and parent 
volunteers. 
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In addition to the manual, a set of cards was prepared for use 
of sBcretaries. These cards facilitated the securing of certain . 
information when oral communication was inadequate. Questions and 
answers appeared in English and Spanish. It was possible for 
parents to point to the proper response. a f^csinjile pf a sample 
card appears below. ' 



THE STREETS LAS CALLES 

CLAHSS KY- YESS) 



On what street do you live? 



1. Ashford 

2. Atkins 

3. Atlantic 

4. Belmont 

5 . Berrimau 

6. Blake 

7. Cleveland 

8. Elton 

9. Essex 



En que calle yive us ted? ^ 
(Airi queky-yeh veeve oosted?) 



10. Glenmore 

11. Liberty 

12. Linwood 

13. Milford 

14. Montauk 

15. Pitkin 

16. Shepherd 

17. Sutter 

18. Warwick 
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The two guidance counselors uad beei> enrolled in the Berlitz 

> * 

Conversational Course for a pei^iod of a, year. They used "Bien Ven 
Need Dose" with facility in the orientation and screening p*roce^ss 
for new Puerto Rican pupils. The counselors reported that the 
matiual was of particular value, since'it related directly to the 
Orientation interview, rather than to travel situations*, as ^id the 
Berlitz course. 

It was gratifying to note the degree of excitement stimulated 
by the use of "EJien Ven Nee^ Dose". Using it appeared to be a new 
game. Secretaries, aides, counselors, ' teachers, and administrators 
vied with each other to see who could memorize expressions most 
accurately. Bilingual school personnel and bilingual parents were 
extremely 'helpful in assisting users of the manual. 

As the weeks passed, more and more Spanish expressions were 
used with increasing accuracy. ' One could observe the smiles of 
relaxation on the faces of parents when they were addressed in 
Spanish,, however imperfect. 
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En hancement of phvsi'cal plant to reflect Puert o Rican presence; 

— J » 

. Measures were undertaken to create an atmosphere of welcome and 
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•^belonging*' for the new arrivals. . ' * ^ 



Welcoming posters, in the school colors of red and black, were 



constructed by parents in -the Family Room. These posters, in r 
Spanish and English, were placed ^bove the entrance to the main 
lobby. ^ * 

Signs on the door of the Family Room greeted visitors in * 
Spanish and English. * 

Colorful posters of Puerto "Rico were placed on the Walls of 
the corridors. ^ ' * ' 

During the course of the school year, bulletin boards and 

showcases were devoted to Puerto Rican history and cultpre. 

c 

in addition to these measures which were taken to improve 
school atmosphere, efforts were made to place newcomers in clasps 
where there were bilingual pupils to assist them. 

We continued our policy of sending home all communications 
✓ 

in both English and Spanish. 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Trainj.ng of Teachers and Paraprof essionals - 

' Conferences ; ^ , • . 

^ Conferences were conducted to train classroom* foacheifs and 
paraprof ession^als in Lhe techniques ^ind methodologies of Bilingual- • 
Biculturar Education, as well as Teaching English as a Second 
Language. Two of the district bilingQal teacher trairiers were 
involved in thi^s^ phase of the program. Consultants from the cl^ntral 
Board of Education conducted several of the conferences. P.S. 345 's 
TESL teacher made on— going contributions to "the conference sessions. 

Demonstration lessons were f re^j^uently- used as an approach far 
introducing and showing the effectiveness and validity of the full 
bilingual-bicultural educational experience ' . 

The January, 1974, staff conference was devoted enti^rely to 

/ ^ ' ' / * ' . 

Bilingual Instruction. The notes, included he^e, indiciite Che 

areas ^of consideration by bilingual teachers who^ conducted the 

conference. These notes served 'as a review and reinforcement 

for staff members who were participating regularly in the teacher 

training sessions, and as new material for those staff members who 

were not directly involved in the program. ' ' - 
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I. " O^J^CTB^i Qg BP4NGUtvL rrtSTRUGTIOlT 

' . ^ ^ ' ' " ' ^ 

, !• To rtcYclop specif me-ohods and techriiquos whichT T-rill • - 
' / permit Spanish-spoaldLnr; chUdreri toV advance in. various ^ . 

subjcjct a^as in' spite. of their ^/Hiiish lanjJiarje limitations. 

2, To develop a comnotence in ^InrXish in children ^rliose v 
' . vernacular is Spanish^ in order to alloH continuous 

'\ pro^;ress throu-:!! school. 

3. To provide bettor educational opport^ nitis^ in the 
[" J^oAz TTorld xor Spanish -Speaking children and j^outh. 

k. To develop conpetonce in i;nf;lish -and Spanish for a 
^ limited, ^number of monolinjual, native Enfilish-spealdLnc 
children through participation in bilin;^ual and 
fcicultural programs, -uhen requested by children and parents. 

5'. To establish closer parent-school conmiuiiication, ^ 

♦ 

6. To develop cDmpcterice in Sps^xsh in order to enhance ^ - 

' , self-doncept and leaminr ability throu^^h JcnoiCf3dt^e , ' » 

*of history , and ctilturo associated tiith the Spanish lariguajje. 

» ** <■ 

7. To help students ,to learn the required subject coptent ^ 
. in various aroa^-and atrbain ^the academic preparation 

necessary; to succeed at hit:';hQr le'^^ols of instruction . ^ » 

ir. ' Tiir> pirnnTO m^cm ^ahly 

Thb Puerto ^Ican family is irell Icnit and its ties are stron^j. The father, 
as head of the family, malces rules and dem^ds; the others comply. The 
Tiife is a submissive holi^matc. She runs- Ihe home and protects the cbil<iren ^ 

, a:,ainst the anr,Gr^and chastisement of the farther. Grandparents, aunts, 
\ uncles, nieces, nephexte, cousins'^ and evon'no^P^^^^^s constitute the 

exteVled family , and they are al>^ery close and helpful to each other. 

/"In Puerto Rico, the family has a^ place in Jjhe commimity. ^tjis kno^m and 
respected. Its members have a feeling: of security, and a sense of be- 
longinr^. , Thus/ when a smaOi nart of the famil?/- comes to live in a lar^je, 
• imperson^a mainland city, it is difficult for them to overcome feelings 

o of loneliness. The uarmth of interaction and the feeling of boinr; kno^-m, 
wanted, and^needed is missinr^. It takes a long time for thr friendly 
'Puerto ilican to adjust to this ihdifferent environment. T^e fast tem-^o 
of city life is also an. irritation to the easynoinfi islPrider. The impersonal 
indifference of the people to whom he needs to no for help often huirbs 
him, deeply. 



' !♦ To rtoYolop special methods and techniques which viill 
■permit Spanish-spealdnf; children to advance in various 
subject areas. in spito oi their ^ni';lish language limitations. 

2. To develop a comnetonco in ^n^lish in children ^rhose 
vernacular is Spanish in order to allow continuous 

"prof;ress throu-^h school. 

3. To provide better educational opport^^nities in the 
work world £ot Spanish-speaking children and youth. 

U. To develop competence in 'Jnr^lish and Spanish for a 

limited num')er of monolinsual, native English-spealcing 

children throuj-h participation in bilinfoial and 

bicultural proc;rams, when requested by children and parents • 

5. To establish closer parent-school communication. 

6. To develop competence in Spanish in order to enhance 
. self-concept and leaaminr ability throUi^h Imoirledge 

of history and culture associated viith the Spanish lanf^ace. 

7. ^o help students to leam the required subject content 
in various arods. and "attain the academic preparation 
necessary to succeed at 'lifter levels of instruction . , 

IT. Tir. PUERTO KLCn] 7A1ELY 

m. i ■ -- — — - ( . 

i . * 

The Puerto Rican, family is well Icnit and its ties are stron^^. The father, 
a^ head of the family, malcbs rules and demands; the others comply. The 
wife is a submissive h:;li:matc. She runs the home and protects the children 
a.^ainst ;the anr,er and chastisement of the father. Grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, nieces, nephews, cousins, and ev3n godparents constitute the 
extended family , and tliey arc all very close and helpful to each other. 
In Baerto Rico, the famil?/ has a place in the comm^ulity. It is kno^m and 
respected. Its membrirs have a feeling of security, and a sense of be- 
longing. '^hiLis, when a small part of tl^ family comes to live in. a large^ 
impersonal mainland citjf, it ,is difficult for them to ovei^comc feelings 
^^^^Bw loneliness. The warmth of interaction and the feeling of bGinr;.kn'om, 
^ wanted, and needed is missing. It takes^ a long time for^tho friendly 
Eu^3fto itican to adjust To this indifferent environment. The^fast tempo 
of city life is also ^an ijrritation to the easygoing islander. The impersonal 
indifference gf the peoplfe^to whom he needs to go for help often hurts 
him deeply. > 

0 ' 

III. TI-T. .TXSRTO t^Gj'.!! CHILD > ' 

On the island,. the child ds loved, cared for, and protected by both the 
immeOlate 'and the extended f^ily. His needs for love, security, ^worthi- 
ness, and .a sexjse'df belonging are fully met. He is happy in school, 
where he is' lonox^ and, wanted, and happy in the comimunity, where ho plajrs 
safely ^lith friends who accept him as an equal. He is ignorant of family 
.problems *and enjoys his childhood. 
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Cut life chanr;es Tor the child ^-ihon his immer^iatc family decidos to come 
to the states in search of an economically better life. Usually, there 
is no apartment Haiting ^ihon the family arrives," so it moves in tiith 
relatives or friends in already croircled quarters x-ihich 'are .33nerally 
in the slum section of the city. As a result, children are in the way. 
They are sent outdoors to play in the streets. They learfi nex-x x^ays and 
benin to forget the old. Drastic changes talce place in the child's life» 
In the beginning, he is a stranger among strangers because he can't 
speak "nglish. ]3ut when he learns the new language and ar'.Justs to the 
new ways, he may become a"^ stranger among his ovm people. 

Parents lag behind in leaming %glish and adapting to the new crlture. 
They hold on desperately to their cuetoms. Therefore, the child beco:mes 
the interpreter-- not only of the new language but of the new values and 
ways of life, ^s spokesman for the family, he becomes involved in all 
family matters . "^r^e to play and enjoy childhood in Puerto Hico, he 
becomes burdened Tiith family problems and responsibilities on the mainland. 
Added to this is his need to adjust to an alien school situation, and to 
teachers whose values are different. 

It is the role of the school not only to know who the Puerto .Ucan is, 
but to recogni2se the fact that there are different groups of Puerto ^licans 
on the mainland, particularly in Hew York City, '^ese groups are: 

The newly arrived, who are different today from the early 
Pj/erto Rican migrants, duc-^rto changes in education, 
industrial standards, and differences in Puerto Rico itself, 
"^hey are more enlightened, more socialized, and more representa- 
tive of the individual in an industrial society. 

The second generation Puerto Ilicaris— llany have become integrated 
in the dominant society, and have achieved high levels of 
success. Among outstanding representatives of this group: 
Herman ladillo, former President of the lorough of the Bronx in 
Hew York City^ and Joseph llonserrat, ex-president of the New York 
City Poard^of r^ducation, and currently a member of it. (The list 
can be localized in terms of discovering the names of outstanding 
Puerto Ricans in your Community or state who have become prominent 
in certain specialties, including the arts.) 

A distinct group of young activits who are articulate spokesiaen 
for social reform. Among these are the Young Lords. 

A large f^roup of Puerto Ricans who have been unable to climb 
from the lowest .rungs of the ladder of employment and are 
forced to live in the slums, hating and fearing its dangers 
and degradation. Their only hope is the pranise of America: ^ 
a bettor life in the days to come. 

It is also the responsibility of the school to provide an adequate 
atmosphere for learning, in addition to a type of education which vnll allow 
the Puerto Rican child to grow up believin-^ in himself, in his roots, and 
in his culture. At the same time, the school shou3.d help him to* accent the 
new culture with its differences in customs and values, so that he can function 
as a usefiil and constructive member of the society in which he now lives. 



IV. R^i^DlUG DISA-^ILITIKS OF CHILD f.!! L^^^ilE^G 



;rGLISH AS A SICOIID Li'WO^AOF, 



Tney "aola on desperately to their customs • ThereforG, tne cnild oecomes 
the interpreter — ^nofiDnly of the new language but of the new values and 
ways of life. As spokesman for the family, he becomes involved in all 
family matters, "^ree to play and enjoy childhood in Puerto liico, he 
becomes burdened T-iith family problems and responsibilities on the mainland. 
Added to this is his need to adjust to an alien school situation, and to 
"~ teachers ^ihose values are different. 

* 

It is the role of the school not only to know who the Puerto lican is, 
but to recognize the fact that tliere are different groups of Puerto '^icans 
on the. mainland, particularly in I!ew York Cdty. 'Tiese r;roups are: 

The .newly arrived,- who are different today from the early 
Puerto Rican migrants, due to changes in education, 
industrial standards, and ^differences in Puerto Rico itself, 
'^hey are more enlightened, more socialized, and more representa- 
tire of -the individual in an industrial society. 

The second generation Puerto Ricans-- llany have become integrated 
in the dominant society, and have achieved high levels of 
success. Among outstanding representatives of this group: 
Herman 3adiLlo, former President of the Borough of the Bronx in 
New York Cityj and Joseph llonserrat, ex-president of the New York 
City Poard of Education, and currently a member of it. (The list 
can be localized in terms of discovering the names of outstanding 
Puerto Ricans in your community or state who have become prominent 
in certain specialties, including the arts.) 

A distinct group of young activits who are articulate spokesmen 
for social refom. Among these are the Young Lords. 

A large group of Puerto Ricans who have been unable to climb 
from the lowest rungs of .the ladder of employment and are 
forced to live in the slums, hating and fearing its dangers 
and degradation. Their only hope is the promise of America: 
a bettor life in the days to come. 

It is also the responsibility 'of the school to provide an adequate ^ 
atmosphere for learning, in addition to a type of education which i-jill allow 
the Puerto Rican child to grow up believin,-^ in himself, in his roots, and 
in his culture. At the same time, the school shoiild help him to accent the 
new culture with its differences in customs and values, so that he can function 
as a useful and constructive member of the society in which he now lives. 

17. R^ADHIG DISA"^1LITIKS OF OHILDr>n L^A^JTEtg 
CrCiLISH AS k S^COiiD L/ ^GUAGE 

* 1. Oral Reading 

In oral reading, the children tend to ignore punctuatioxi, to stress 
the wrong words, to be word readers and finger pointers, to use 
incorrect rhythm, and to misplace accents. They find it difficult to 
read words of more than one syllable, ^'^hen reading rapidly they 
frequently change word order and place the adjective after the noun. 
■•*or example," red Tragon" is read as "wap:on red". 
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^''2« Mechanics of Ileadinc 

a. llispronoiinciations vof Sounds 

"Ch" is pronounced as "sh", thus uords like "march" and "cheap" 
became "marsh" and "sheep". ^JTh" becomes "d" or "s" and 
"father" is read as "fodder" /%3^hday" as "birsdaj^". "Y" 
is sounded as "j" making, "jello" out of "yenou". "V" is 
pronounced as **b", "M" at the end of the word is pronounced 
.as "n" so that a word like "scream" is read as "screen". 

llisprpnunciation of vowel so\mds croate confusion when 
the child relies unon his pronunciation as a cue to meaning. 
Reading "collar" for "color", "leave" for "live", "cot" for 
"cat", and "ate" for "at". 

'Consonant blends such as "cl", "hi" and "tr" are mispronounced 
by dropping the second consonant* In the case of ^"st" or "sp" 
at the beginning of. a word, the letter "e" is added in the 
initial position and the words are read as "estop" or "espot". 

b. Omissions 

T'he letter "s" is often dropped in the initial, medial^ and 
final position of words. Endings of words particularly "d", 
"t" and "ing" are frequently dropped or blurred. The word 
that results from this process causes confusion as, for 
example, when "v?,at" becomes "vren" and is understood as 
"when", or when "want" becomes "wan" and is interpreted as "one". 
Dropping the initial "e" in "every** produces "very", "faster" 
and "fastest" are read as "fast". Thus, the purpose of tho 
comparative in the passage read is missed. The results of 
omitting letters, sounds, and endings interferes >rith the 
child's comprehension of the reading material. 

c. Shift in Tenses 

Past tenses are converted into the present. Thus "came" vras 
read as "come", "said" ^s **'say" and "had" is pronounced as ' 
' "has". "He walked" is read as "lie walk." 
I 

d. Contractions 

The concept of the contraction was not understood. Sometimes 
it was read as two words, but most often the children could 
not ext^flain the meaning of the contraction. Thoy could nob 
explain what had happened to the letters or what the apostrophe 
represented. 

0 

3« Comprehension 

a. Overall Meaning 

Comprehension of reading material is the most serious problem. 
Kven where children have been taught the meaning of each word 
individually and coxild utter it accurately phonetically, the 
overall meaning of the passage is often not clear. They 
cannot tell what it is about or select a title for it. 




un^ cnxLQ reixes u-non ms prommciation as a cue to meaning. 
Readinc "collar" for "color", "leave" for "live", "cot" for 
"cat", and "ate" for "at". 

Consonant blends such as "cl", "bl" and "tr" are mispronc-tinced 
by dropping the second consonant. In the case of "st" or "sp" 
at the beginning of a word, the letter "e" is added in the 
initial position and the uords are read as "estop" or "espot". 

b. Omissions 

The letter "s" is often dropped in the initial, medial, and 
final position of words. Endings of words particularly "d", 
"t" ,and "ing" are frequently dropped or .blurred. The viord 
that results from this process causes confusion as, for 
example, when "w^at" becomes "wen" and is understood as 
"vihen", or when "want" becomes "wan" and is interpreted as "one" 
Dropping the initial "e" in "every" produces "very", "faster" 
and "fastest" are read as "fast". Thus, the purpose of tho 
comparative in the passage read is missed. The results of 
omitting letters, sovinds, and endings interferes vrith the 
child ^s comprehension of the reading material. 

c. Shift in Tenses 

Past tenses are converted into the present. Thus "came"' x-ras 
read as "come", "said" as "say" and "had" is pronounced as 
"has". "He walked" is read as "lie walk." 

d. Contractions 

The concept of the contraction was not understood. Sometimes 
it was read as two words, but most often the children could 
not exi')lain the meaning of the contraction. They could not 
explain what had happened to the letters or what the apostrophe 
represented. 

Comprehension 

a. Overall Heaning 

Comprehension of reading material is the most serious problem. 
Kven vjhere children have been taught the meaning of each word 
individually and could utter it accurately phonetically, the 
overall meaning of the passage is often not clear. They 
cannot tell what it is about or select a title for it. 

b. Generalizations and /abstractions 

Abstractions are difficult to make. ?or example, if a child 
knows the word "cox-r", he does not Icnow that the cow was an 
animal. When given a group of words and asked to "select 
the words that show movement" or "words that are numbers", 
he finds it difficult to understand what he is expected to 
do although he understands the meaning of the individual 
words. Pollomnr; directions in general is a difficulty noted. 
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c, Homonjms and Antonyms 

Childron cannot distiniuish meanings in homonyms. "Rode" 
means the same as "road", and "cent" is equated ^ri.th "sent .. 
The concept of and ability to select opposites causes 
difficulty. 

d. Rhyming 

The concept of Thymines is vague. 
V. TEACHBIG RFADBiG TO CHILDPJ^] FOR ^-niOII ElIGLISH IS A SF.COIID LAMGUAGF. 
1, General Information 

a. Teacher should understand that teaching reading to the language 
learner should differ fran a regular reading program in that 
the oral aspect of reading should be emphasized, 

b. Learning to speak and Widerstand means learning the language, 
whereas reading and writing implies that the languane is 
Imoim and that children are learning the graphic representa- 
tion of it. 

c. Recognizing sounds and the letters that represent them is only 
one part of the reading process. Stress , rhythm and intonation 
.gives meaning to the printed page as well. 

d. The language learner depends very heavily on imitating the 
teacher when learning stress, rhythm and intonation. 

e. The printed symbols that aid the children in proper reading 
e.g. Capital letters, commas, periods, question marks etc, 
are learned through constant repetition and imitation. 

f . Writing should not be taught until the student can read 
the pattern he is to write. 

" g. Directed Reading - This method combines oral and silent 
reading though the technique of the oral reading is 
stressed. Understanding of sCLl elements of English ^ 
sentence structxire forms and vocabulary is the goal. It is 
used VTith charts or reading texts. 

2. Sunrested Procedure ; 

a. Select material that is not too long. 

b. llotivate the lesson through discussion of content j awaken a 
desire to find out what the material says, 

c. Read the material aloud to the children as they listen and look 
at the rexopraphed cony of a chart or at a text, 

d. Use normal tempo, stress and intonation, signaling these 
with hand motions. 

PR?r e. Help children to identify meaning: of name words by use of 

pictures; of action words and expressions by dramatization; 
stop and ask questions that will develop comprehension. 



General Information 

a. Teacher should understand that teaching reading to the language 
learner should differ from a regular reading program in that 
the oral aspect of reading should be emphasized. 

b. Learning to speak and understand means learning the lang>iage, 
whereas reading and writing implies that the languane is 
Imoxm and that children are Icsaming-the graphic representa- 
tion of it. 

c. 'tecognizing sounds and the letters that represent them is only 
one part of Vne reading process. Stress , rhythm and intonation 
gives meaning to the printed page as well, 

d. The language laamer depends very heavily on imitating the 
teacher Vihen learning stress, rhythm and intonation. 

e. The printed symbols that aid the children in proper reading 
e.g. Capital letters, commas, periods, question marks etc, 
are learned through constant repetition and imitation. 

f . Writing should not be taught until the student can read 
the pattern he is to write. 

g. Directed Reading - This method combines oral and silent 
reading though the technique of the oral reading is 
stressed. Understanding of all elements of English 

- sentence structure forms and vocabulary is tho goal. It is 
used >Tith charts or reading texts 



Suf.rested Procedure ; 

a. Select material that is not too long. 

b. Motivate the lesson through discussion of content j awaken a 
desire to find out what the material says. 

# 

c. Read the material aloud to the children as they listen aid look 
at the rexopraphed cony of a chart or at a text. 

d. Use normal tempo, stress and intonation, signaling these 
'•rith hand motions. 

e. Help children to identify meaning: of name words by use of 
picturesj of action x-iords and expressions by dramatization; 
stop and ask questions that will develop comprehension. - 

f . Have the children read the material aloud using nom^ tempo 
stress and intonation. Help mth model when necessary. 



Have PTOups read material aloud: one groupj then another. 
More talented individuals may be called on to read aloud. 
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Have pupils read silently the now familiar material to find 
answers to factual questions of ^-iho, vjhat, where, that can be 
answered by sentences found in the printed material* The 
why questions and other inferential questions should occur only 
when children have acquired sufficient control of the language 
and .understanding the cultural mores in-^olved, 

i. Use. a variety of activities: dramatization, preparing questions 
to ask others, sequential listing of sentences which summarize 
the material, using new words in oilginal sentences, illustrating 
the material. 

Use objective exercises: Ilultiple choice, matching words and 
phrases with oak tag strips, completion questions, true-false 
questions, requiring the correct answer if one is false. 

k. Use follow up: Prepare rexographed sheets for independent 
seat work: Select from the follovdng suggestions what is 
appropriate to the children' stability. Reproduce the story 
or paragraph, leaving large spaces between lines, 

1. Acquaint children with popular nursery rhji:nes, children's 
stories, fairy tales, legends and fables. 

m. Use illustrations and objective aids to clarify meaning. 

n. Help children articulate accurately, 

o. Use many language games. 

p. Help children develop their ovm picture dictionaries. 

q. Give much approval and encouragement and engender a feeling 
of success and self-confidence. 
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!• It is a pleasure having in my class • 

FiS \in placer el tener en mi cl^se. 

2, ^ is always very helpful. 

_es siempre muy diligente. 

3, is trying very hard, 

e sta"^ trabajando muy fuerte, 

k. must try harder, 

^Debe de trabajar mas poner mas - 'de-su -parte. 

^, ^must do his (her) homeviork every day. 

dehe de hacer su Tarea todos los dias. 

6, Please sign^^^ ^homework every day, 

Por favor flrmem latarea de ^todos los dias* 

7, is doing nicely in readinjj. (math) 

esta' leyendo (readint?) muj^ hien, 

^esta' progresando en matematicas (math) 

8, must learn to follovr directions. 

^tiene que aprender a hacer lo que le manden. , 

9, must Qome to school on time. 

- ^debe de veniral Colegio a la hora senalada. 

10, should read more. books at home. 

^debe leer mas libros en casa. (lectura extra) 

11, ^must learn to finish his (her) work on time. 

' debe de aprender a-terminar su trabajo a tiempo. 

12, ^must study his (her) spelling words ^t home. 

debe de estudiar su vocabulario en la casa. 

13^ ^has shovm improvement in math, (reading, spelling, 

penmanship) . , , v. i • 
ha progresado recientemente en (matematicas, vocabulario. 



math spelling 



lectura, escritura. 
reading penmanship 



1[^. ^is constantly talking and does not^ pay att'antion, so 

she (he) is not learning. . ; 

est^ hablando constantemente y no pone atencion a la 

clase, por-eso-no~aprende • 

1$. 1 hope yon viill speak to him (hor) about this. 

Yo eepero Ud. hablara con (el) o (ella) al respecto. 

16 • I am very disappointed in her (his) behavior and work. 

Yo estoy muy disf^ustada con su co m portamiento y su trabajo. 

FRIT" 17. must visit the dentist, (eye doctor) _ 

~debe visitar el dentista (el-ontometrista) 



5,. |_must do his (her) homeviork every day, 

(Jehe de hacer su Tarea todos los dias. 

6. Flease sign ^homework every day. 

Por favor firmem latarea de todos los dias. 

7. is doing nicely in reading, (math) 

_ ^esta' leyendo (roading) mujj hien. 

^esta^ progresando en matomaticas (math) 

8. must loam tp 'f ollou directions. 

tiene que aprender a hacer lo que le manden, 

'^9, must come to school on time. 

o ^debe de v^niral Colegio a la hora senalada. 

10. ^should read more. books at home. 

debe leer mas libros en casa. (Xectura extra) 

11, ^must learn to finish his (her) work on time. 

debe de aprender a-terminar su trabajo a tiempo. 

•* 

12. [ must study his (her) speilinr; words at home. 

d ebe de estudiar su vocabulario en la casa# 

13, ^has sho^m improvement in math, (reading, spelling. 



penmanship) . 



lectura, escritura. 
reading penmanship 



ha progresado recientemente* en (matematicas, vocabulario 

math spelling" 



ill, ' is constantly talking and does not pay att3ntion, so 

she (he) is not learning. ^ / 
est^ hablando constantemente y no pone atencion a la 

clase, por-eso-no aprende • 

1^. I hope you ^^lill speak to him (her) about this. 

Yo espero Ud. hablara con (el) to (ella) al respecto. 

16. I am very disappointed in her (his) behavior and work. 

Yo estoy muy disgustada con su co m portam^ento y su trabajo. 

17. • must visit the dentist, (eye doctor) 

'd ebe visitar el dentista (el-ontometrista) 

18. j:nust vrear hisglasses every day. 

debe usar sus cristales todos los dias. 

19. must try to come to school every day. 

debe de venir al colegio todos los dias. 

20. ^must bring a notebook and pencil every day. 

" debe de traer libreta y lapiz todos los dias. 
c 

21. must pay attention in class. 

debe de'^a prender a oir al maestro en la clase* 

22. I hope ^keeps up the good work. 

Yo espero que siga trabajando bion* 
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Workshop s ; 

A series of workshops was conducted ty the Nova participants, 

c 

These workshops had the objective for furthering knowledge and 
understanding in the following areas: 

1, Philosophy and Implemenation of Bilingual-Bicultural Programs 

2, Philosophy and Implementation of Individualized Instruction. 

3, Diagnostic and Prescriptive Techniques, 

4, Management of Individualized Instructional System, 

5, Effective Use of Paraprofessionals, 

6, Procedures For Evaluating Student Progress, 

7, - Introduction to Procedures for Evaluating Process, 

8, Overview of Puerto Rican Culture and Its Integration 
into the Curriculum, \ 

9, Effective Coordination of Classroom Activities and 
Supportive Services, » 

• 10, Encouraging Parental Involvement, , | 

i 
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^ Teachers, paraprof essionals and consultants ec^plored^and 
developed techniques for working with the children. As a result 
of our efforts a bilingual team approach built on a horizontal 
and vertical plane of development will: 

1. Enable teachers to provide a program which permits 
instruction to be more effectively geared to individual 
student needs. 

2. Enable teachers to provide realistic treatment of indi- 
vidual differences. ^ 

3. Enable teachers to improve the quality of teaching through 
the in-service nature of the team 'design. 

4. Enable teachers to make intelligent use of their specialized 
talents, interests, training, time, and energy. 



t 
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One of the strongest beliefs about second language ^^eaching 
is th^t the whole process of teaching and learning should be fun. 
This self-developing motivation can be enhanced by the use of 
games in the classroom. 

Young learners, especially, have such a high competitive spirit 

that nearly any type of practice can become a contest in which 
/ ' — \^ 

participants learn, almost without realizing what is happening' 
to them. An enterprising teacher can also use planned games as 
an enjoyable and profitable form of practice to reinforjf:e what 
has already been taught in a more formal way. ^ 

We found Gertru^ Nye Dorry's book. Games for Second Language 
Learning > "(Dorry, 1966) v^ry useful. In her book, Mrs., Dorry 
has assembled language-practice games which can be used for . 
teaching of Engli^ as a second language. Practically all of the 
games included in the book may be played in thje claccroom, most^ of - 

V 

them with the entire claqs. ' The games are also useful for English 

: ^ 

Club meetings and* other "extracurricular language activities. 
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Training Paraprof essionals to Work with Bilingual Students ; 

It was decided that we would limit our objectives .for this 
program to the areas of Instruction and Attitud^es * The ^ 
objectives were: 

» 

Instructional Objectives : 

1., 'Paraprofessionals will know the goals- and objectives 
of Bilingual Education. ' 

2. Paraprofessionals will speak primarily in their f ' 
-dominant language in the classroom. *' 

3. Paraprofessionals will know how to use all the 
equipment and materials in their rooms, and know 
theic purposes. 

4. Paraprofessionals will become increasingly proficient- 

bilingual educators by learning and employing such 

effective techniques of bilingual instruction as using 

"expansion" of the children's utterances, decreasing 

the amount of time he or she talk^. They will recognize 

I J 

both the right of children to talk, and -thei^r need to do 
so in order to jlncrease their * ability to us'e languages 



being acquired and developed. - / 

P-araprofessions will Accept the concept .of working as part 
of a team. 
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Attitude Objectives ; 

r 

~ 1~ Paraprofessional attitude toward participating in a 
bilingual program will* become increasingly positive. 
2. Paraprofessionals will have increased awareness of the two 
cultures involved in their classrooms.- 

Teachers, paraprofessionals, and consultants selected, 
modified, and in some instances, developed materials to be used 
in the program.. Suitability of materials to be used was ' 
determined jointly by teachers and consultants. Bilingual-- 
^bicultural activities were recognized as an area of specialization 
-> which cuts across all curriculum, areas . 

Some samples of materials that were employed are included in 
Appendix B (Samples of . Materials Employed in Trai^ning Program). ' 

m 

Teachers and paraprofessionals were kept informed regarding 
in-service courses .in conversational Spanish and in Puerto Rican 
history and culture. The location of a particularly popular course, 
"Hablame'en Espanbl" was too distant from the school to permit 

i 

attendance. This is a television course and could be previewed 

at noon. (This is primarily for the benefit of the local instructor 

of the course. Arrangements were ma<j[e for teachers and paraprofessionals 

to view the program at this time. They were often seen in the 

lounge viewing the program while having their lunch. 
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Training in the S panish LanRua^e for Staff Members 

Although we were unable 'to provide formal lessons in Spanish 
within the school setting, opportunities in this area were provided 
by the previously mentioned manual, Bien Ven Nee"" Dose , (Appendix A) 
which was developed by the principal. A copy was supplied to each 
staff member. 

Staff members were encouraged to view in-service courses in 
Spanish and to attend such 'courses when possible. They were urged 
to attempt to use a few words of Spanish with pupils, parents, and 
each other. 

It is our hope that, during the coming year, we will be able 
to provide an in-service course in conversational Spanish at the 
school. The district supervisor of bilingual education has 
indicated her approval of this endeavor, and will assist in 
setting up such a course. 
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More E ffective Utilization of Curriculum Materials 

A survey was made to determine the availability in the school 
of relevant materials for bilingual-bicultural education. This 
survey revealed the following: 

\ 

1. Many materials, such as film strips, slides, tapes, and - 
maps had received limited use. ^ « 

2. Many teachers were unaware of the value of simple materials 
such as puppets, games, and 'flat pictures in helping 
pupils acquire a knowledge of English. ' 

3. There was a definite need for additional, up-to-date 
materials. 

In the course of training workshops^ teachers and paraprof essionals 
were instructed in the use of available materials. As far as the 
program of the school would permit, teachers were relieved to visit 
the TESL teacher and to observe her as she used such materials as: 

Object box, lotto games, story cards \ 
Puppets \ 
Word cards with pictures 

Mattrix boards * ^ \ 

Picture charts for categorizing pictures 
I 

Record player, tiape recorder 
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FiXmstrip projector 
Magazines . 

Efforts were made to provide each classroom with, an adequate 
supply of materials. Budgetary lin)it;ations required the sharing 
of some materials. Easy access, to tKem was provided by jr^aking 
each grade leader responsible for materials for the teachers of, 
his grade. Plans for distribution and use were made during grade 
conferences. 

The new New York City curriculum bulletin, Puerto Rican 
Studies, Kindergarten-- Grade 2, was an excellent guide for 
the implementation of the bicultural program in the early childhood 
classes. A curriculum guide in this area has not yet been formulated 
for the higher grades. Therefore^ th,e assista,nt principals of these 
grades adapted materials from the early childhood bulletin for use 
on their grades. 

The principal and coordinator visited Public School 25, Bronx 
(The Bilingual School) . There we saw many exciting materials in use 
in classrooms and in the Resource Center. We envisioned establishing 
such a center in P.S. 345. Budgetary limitations during the current 
year permitted only a small beginning toward this end. 
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In hopes of securing additional monies in the future, • 
preliminary plans are going forward for the setting up of the 
Resource Center- Recommendations, regarding materials have been 
secured from district and central board personnel. We have begun 
to compile lists of materials (sample included) that will be 
ordered when funds become available. 

Because of the limitation of resources (money, time, personnel), 
the establishment of the Resource Center must proceed slowly. When 
fully operative, it will; 

1* Contain -a variety of materials on bilingual education and 
related subjects (linguistic studies, socio-^economic 
studies of the non-English speaking child, ,etc.) 
Help in securing such materials will be enlisted from 
bilingual teachers in District 19 and central board personnel. 

2. Provide a system for continuous collection and identification 
of materials. 

3. Serve other schools arid centers through exchange of 
information. 

4. Utilize the skills of librarians and library associations. 

This center has been included in the request of the district 
bilingual supervisor for funds for the district's bilingual 
program during the coming year. 
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Greater Emphasis on Puerto Rlcan History and Culture 

To better understand a people, one must examine its culture - 

that complex whole that includes knowledges, beliefs, customs, 

opinions,* religion, law, and mrt. Federico Tovar, author of A 
* 

Chronological History of Puerto Rico , states that to better under- 
stand a people, one must look 'at its history. "The history of 
Puerto Rico reveals wh^t it means to be Puerto Rican." 

To provide a background of knowledge of Puerto Rican 'history and 
culture, a number of steps was taken. In the planning and implementation 
of activities focusing on Puerto Rican history and culture, the parents 
proved to be invaluable resources. 

Activities in this area included the following: 

'1. A Puerto Rican flag was obtained from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. As a part of ceremonies marking Puerto Rico 
■Discovery Day on November 19, this flag was dedicated for 
use in school programs. 

2. On Puerto Rico Discovery Day, Puerto Rican pupils held a 
radio broadcast. Directed by the TESL teacher, they related 
the significance of the day. This was followed by a program 
of dances in the school yard. 

3. Each classroom teacher was provided with a list of 
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important dates in Puerto Rican* history . Prior to each 
date, materials were provided to enable the teacher to 
highlight the significance of tha^ particular- date. 

4. The Principal secured from the Schlitz Brewing Company''* 
sufficient copies of a Puerto Rican Historical Calendar 
so that each teacher might have a copy. This calendar 

0 » 

depicts famous Puerto Ricans and their contributions to the 
history of the United States. The page for -each mongh bears 
a picture of an outstanding Puerto Riqan, with the story of 
his life. For each day of the m6nth, there is A notation 
relating a significant fact regarding Puerto Rican history 
or culture. The entire calendar is written in both English 
,and Spanish. 

Teachers reported that they found this calendar extremely 
helpful in focusing on Puerto Rican history and culture. 

' ' 2 

5. A portfolio, "Distinguished Puerto Ricans", was secured. 

This is a set of 24 14'X19' cards, each depicting an 
outstanding Puerto Rican, with a few sentences about his life. 



•^Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
2 

Distinguished Puerto Ricans, 
San Juan, ^Puerto Rico, 1971. 



2 ' 
Distinguished Puerto Ricans, Collection of Puerto Rican Studies, 



\ 
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P.S. 345 

BrooWLyn, N.I. 11208 



Margaret A. Dixon, Principal^ 
Fr«d Oarbowitzi Aapt. Principal 
Sheldon Gk>odman| Asst. Principal 
Paul Nendeleohni i\8Bt. Principal 
Uwin Rudetskgri Asst. Principal * 



JMPORTAirr DAMS IM PUKTO RICiH HISTOia: 



Septflttber 23 
October 14 

Woveniber 19, U93 
Janiaxy II 
Febzuarjr l6 
March 13 , 

fiarch 22 
April 8 
July 17 

!fu2y 25 



Revolution of "Lares* 1868 

«Dia de la Raza** 

Coliimfaus D^r 

Puerto Rico Discorexy Day 
logenio M. De Hostos (Date of Birth) 
Jose Julian Acosta 1825 - San Juan 
Seguaio Ruiz Belnis 1829 - Homtgueros • 

Abolition of Sl^tvery 

Ramon ftieterio .Betances 182? - Cabo Ho jo 

Luis Munoz RLrera 1859 - Barranquitas 

Constitution of the doomonwaalth of Puerto Rico 



29. 



These cards were made available to classroom teachers, and 

• i 
were used on bulletin boards and in showcases. 

6. From 'the Foundation for Change^ many copies of the pamphlets 
Puerto Rican and Proud , and' People, Places, and Patriots of 
Puerto Rico were secured. These were distributed to class- 
room teachers. Creative ways of using them werfe discussed 
in grade> conferences . After the pamphlets were used in the 

^ * classrooms, pupils were permitted to take them home.* Many 
parents expressed pleasure at receiving the pamphlets , 

7. Teachers and paraprof essionals were encouraged to vi,ew the 
in-service television course, Boricuas: The Puerto Rjcans . 
As with the aforementioned Hablame en Esp^ol , provisions 
were made for the program to be viewed at noon. Fortunately, 
we were able to secure manuals for the television sefies. 
These manuals added greater appreciation to the" television 
presentations and served as a guide for classroom experiences, 
A copy of the manual may be found in Appendix C. 

8. Two "Culture of the Caribbean" kits were secured. E^ach kit 
contains 31 artifacts pertaining to Hispanic culture. Each 
teacher was given a manual to serve as a guide for the use of 
the kit. After planning for the use of the kits, assistant 



^1 . ^ 

Foundation for Change, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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iSpmos puerlorriquenos y vivimos en los 
Estados Unidos de America. Esta es 
nuestra cscuela, 83, en Nueva York. 



We are Puerto Ricans who live in the USA. 
This is our school, PS ^3rin i^ew York City' 



t 

r 



\ 
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We look like the Taino Indians who, long ago. lived peacefully 
on the lovely island tliey called Boriquen. Today the island 
is named Puerto Rico. 



Nos pareccmos a los indios-tainos, que hace mucho tiempo 
vivieron en la, bella isla que ellos llamaron, Boriqudn. Hoy 
la isla se llama, Puerto Rico. 



r 



■St.' 



•.J 

Nos parecemos a Ips espanoles que vinieron despu 
que CoI6n dosembarc6 en Boriqudn en noviembre 1 
de 1493, Vinieron de Espafta para hacerse ricos, y fuero 
muy crudes con los indios. Muchos de ellos se quedaro 
y tuvieron hijos con las indias. Estos espanol 
gobernaron hasta 1898. Ese afto los americanos ganaro 
una gu'erra con Espafta y comenzaron a gobernar 
pueblo de Puerto Rico. . * 



Los pobladores franceses, italianos, iriandeses. africanos, espanoles e indios, se mezclaron todos 
y ayudaron a format la nacion de Puerto Rico. Ahora, aqui estamos ... los hijos del futuro. Y 
JODOS SOMOS PUERTORRIQUENOS Y ORGULLOSOS. 

Somos orgullosos porque: Hablamos ambos espaflol e ingl6s. Algunos de nuestros profesores hablan 
ingl6s solamente. IQud penal ?No seria bueno si todos aprendidramos mts idiomas? 



Somnfi orgulfosos porque: Sabemos de muchos hombres 
-lucharon por la libertad de su pais. 



There w>s Dr. Ramon E. 
Belances' (1827-1898^ a 
doctor who helped p\)or 
peclple Without asking for 
money. He worked to free 
thelslaves and to free his 
couhtry. Public School 396 
in 1 rooklyn, New York, is 
naiTied after him. 



r 



r 




1 

, Habi^ el Dr. Ram6n E. Betances (1827-1898) un docjor 
que rjyudaha a Ids pobrcs gratuilamente. El luchu para 
libertfir a los es^-lavos y su pais. La Escuela Publica, 
^ "5, (jn Brooklyn, fue nombrada para 61. 
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y mujeres, valientes puertorriquenos, que 
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Habia, Lola Rodriguez de 
Ti6 (1843-1924) una es- 
critora y poetisa que luch6 
por libertar a Puerto Rico. 
Los espaftoles no le 
permitieron vivir <?n su 
pais, asi que vivi6 - en 
Nueva York por muchos 
aftos. Ella cscribi6 la letra 
de "La Borinquefta," el 
himno de Puerto Rico. y 



/ 
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We look like the Spaniards who came after Columbus 
landed in Boriquen on Nov timber 19, 1403. They came 
from Spain to get rich, and thc\ were very cruel to the 
Indian people. Many stayed and later had children with 
.the Indian women. These Spanish men ruled until 1898. 
That year the Americans won a war with Spain and began 
to govern the people of Puerto Rico. 
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We look like the Africans who were brought to work in the 
Sugar cane fields. Most of the black people on the island were 
already free before March 22, 1873. That was the day when 
ALL slavery was ended in Puerto Rico. 

Nos parecemos a los africanos que trajeron para trabajar en 
las plantaciones de cana de azucar. La mayoria de la gente 
negra en la isla era ya libre antes de marzo 22, de 1^E73. 
Ese fue el dia cuafido TOD A la esclavitud Ces6 en Puerto Rico. 



/ 

The French— Italian— Irish— African— Spanish settlers and the Indians all mixed and helped make ^ 
the nation of Puerto Rico. Now, here we are ... the children of the future. And, ALL OF US ARE 
PUER TO RICAN AND PRO UD, 

We art: proud bccaust, \\\ speak both Spanish and English. Some of our teachers speak only English. 
1 Too bad. Wouldn't it be nice if everyone learned more la.iguages? 



We are proud b*xaui^L. We know so many brave Puerto Rican men and women who have fought 
for their country's freedom. 



There, was Lola Rodriguez/ 
de Tio (1843-1921) a 
writer and pot*te^ who 
worked to free Puerto Rico. 
The Spanish would ^iiot let 
her stay in her cou'i^ry so 
she lived in New Yojrk for 
many years. She wrote the 
words to "La Borinquona," 
the national anthem of 
Puerto Rico. 
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There was Eugenic M^ria 
de Hostos (1839-1903) a 
great patriot, writer and 
teacher who was respected 
all over the world. He 
worked for the indepcn- 
dencexof Puerto Rico and 
he set\i^ school systems 
in Santo ^ Domingo and 
Chile, as well as in his 
own. country. 



Habia, Eugenio Maria de Hostos (1839-1903) un gran 
patriota,' escritor y profesor, respetadoen todo el numdo. 
Luch6 por la independencia de Puerto Rico y estableci6 
sistemas escolares en Santo Domingo y Chile, asi como / 
en su propio pais. ' J 
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8. In the U.S.A. (Uorge \V«isl:in^ti)n iskiiown 
as "The Father of Our Ci)ui)trv*\ In Fi^eilo 
Rico, when someone refers (o "Tho Father 
• of Our NaJion"\ they aretalking about another 
famous patriot. Do you know his name? 

Dr. Ramon Eniderio Hetances ( 1827-1898) 
was an expert on tr"e«vtin^ the di^uase, chc^lera. 
He was also a writer who fought against 
slav^ery and for the indepentit-nLe of Purrto 
, Rico. He spent many >ears in puM^a fur his 
beliefs. He also helpod to plan "Kl (Irito 
de Lares**. 

8. En los Es^ados Unidos de /^nu^rit-a, George 
Washington es conocldo conuj "El Padre de 
nuestra naci()n'\ En Puerto liico cuando al- 
guicn sc rcuerea "El Padre de nuestra Nacion/' 
hablan cHos de otro fanuxso p<Uriota. ^Sabe 
usted .su nombrc? 

Pon Ramon Emeterio Betances( 1827-1898) 
fue un cxpcrto en el tratamiento de la colera. 
Tambien era un cscritor que pel Lu wii Contra 
de la esclavitud y ])or 1 i *«ndLpcndcncia dc 
Puerto Kico. Paso much',., ano.s de su vida 
en prisones por defend^" sus croencias. Ayudo 
a planear ''El Gpito de I/ares'\ 

9. "El Grito de Larc»s" was an imnoiiant his- 
torical event. Can you describe it? 

On September 23, 18G8, a group of 400 
Puerto Rican patriots took over the Town 
Hall of 'Lares, proclaimed the Republic of 
Puerto Rico and set up ii government. Al- 
though this brave attempt at freedom was 
crushed by the Spanish rulers, it helped con- 
tribute to the abolishment ofslaveiyin 1873. 

9. ''El Grito' de Lares'' fue un evento histo- 
rico nniyimportante. ^Puede usted dcscribirlo? 

En scptiembre 23 de 1808, un gru|)o do 400 
p£)ftriotas puertorriquehos sitiaron 1^ alealdia 
de Lares, proclamaron la Republica de Puerto 
Rico y formaron un gobierno. Aunque este 
^tentado a la libertad fue aplastado por el 
gnhinrnn en podcr, cstc prcsto ayuda a la 
*'EK|C^ ''^ esclavitud en el 1873. 



10. Can you con^pare tlie right.s of Puerto 
Rican citi/ens now living on the island, to 
their rights if they livcdon mainland U.S.A.? 

Even though Spain surrendered Puerto Rico 
to the U. S. at the end of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war in 1898, the people of Puerto Rico 
were not granted U.S. citizenship until 1917. 

Today, those Puerto Ricans residing on 
mainland U.S.A. have 'the same rights and 
obligations as all other Americans. However, 
for those who reside in Puerto Rico, there is 
no obligation to pay income Uxx^ no right to 
vole for U. S. President, no right to be repre- 
sented in Congress of the U.S. There is an 
obligation to serve in the U.S. armed forces. 

10. ^Puede usted comparar los dcrechos delos 
ciudadanos puertorricpienos c^ue viven ahora 
en la isla con los derechos que tuviesen si 
vivieran en el territorio propio de EEUU? 

Aunque EspaiVa cedio a Puerto Rico a 
los Ebtados Uiiiuos al termmai la guerra 
hispano-aniericana en el 1898, a la poblaeion 
de Puerto Rico no le fue otorgada la 
ciudadania hasta el 1917, 

Hoy endia, aquellospuertorriquenos que 
viven en el territojrio propio los Estados Uni- 
dos, titnen los mismos derechos yobligaciones 
que cualquier otro americano. 

Sin embargo, para aquellos que residen en 
Puerto Rico, no hay la obligacion de pagar 
impuestos federales de entrada, no tienen el 
derecho a volar en elecciones para el prcsi- 
dente de los Estados Unidos, no tienen derecho 
a representacion en el eongreso de los Estados 
Unidos. Hay la obligacion de servir en las 
fuerzas armadas de los Estados Unidos. 
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10. Can you compare the rights of. Piieilo 
Kican citizens now living on the ishmd, to 
their rights if they lived on mainland U. S.A.? 

Kven though Spain surrendered Puerto Rico 
to the U. y. at (he end of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war in 1898, the people of Puerto Rico 
were not granted U.S. citizenship until 1*917. 

Today, those Puerto Ricans residing on 
mainland U. S, A. have the same rights and 
obligations as all other Americans. However, 
for those who reside in Puerto Rico, there is 
no obligation to pay income tax, no right to 
vote for U. S, President, no right to be repre- 
sented in Congress of the U. S. There is an 
obligation to serve in the U. S. armed forces. 

10. iPuede usted comparar los derpchos delos 
ciudadanos pucrtorriquenos'que vivon ahora 
en la isia con los derechos que tuviesen si 
vivieran en el territori\) propio de EEUU? 

Aunque Espana cedio a Puerto Rico a 
los Estados Unluos al termmar la guerra 
hispano-americana en el 1898, a la poblacion 
de Puerto Rico no le fue otorgada la 
ciudadania hasta el 1917. 

Hoy endia, aquellospuertorriquenos que 
viven en el territorio' propio los Estados Uni- 
dos, tienen los mismos derechos yobligaciones 
que cualquier otro americano. 

Sin embargo, para aquellos que residen en 
Puerto Rico, no hay la obligacion de pagar 
impuestos federales de entrada, no tienen el 
derecho a votar en elecciones para el presi- 
dente de los Estados Unidos, no tienen derecho 
a representacion en el congreso de los Estados 
Unidos, Hay la obligacion de servir en las 
fuerzas armadas de los Estados Unidos. 
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1. Could you find the islands of Boriquen 
and San Juan Baulista? 

You can only find them on' old maps as 
they are both old names for the island now 
called Puerto Rico. 

The original Indians called their island Bo- 
riquen. When Columbus landed there in 14'93 he 
claimed the island for Spain and called it 
San Juan Bautista. It was re-named Puerto 
Rico, (mea^ng rich port) by Ponce de Leon 
when he became the first Spanish Governor 
in 1509. 



!• iPuede encontrar u?fed las islas Boriquen 
o $i\n Juan Bautista en el mapa? 

Solo puede usted encontrarlas en mapas 
viejos, pues las do3 eran los nombres anti- 
guos de la isla que ahora se conoce como 
Puerto Rico. 

Los indios primitivos llamaron a su isla 
Boriquen. Cuando Columbus desembarco alii 
en el 1493 el reclamo la isla para ICspana 
y la llamo San Juan Bautista. Fue llamada 
luego/* Puerto Rico'' por Juan Ponce do Leon, 
cuando este fue nombrado el primer gober- 
nador espaiiol en el ano 1509. 



2. A h*)iising pidjccc in .Manluilt.m .uul a 
public school ia P>ro()klv n a re both i)<iiiK'd 
after :i famous Puerto Ric.m hero. Do von 
know his name? 

Ivj^j[enio Maria de Ilristos, (1839-1903) a 
writer, educator and philosoplicr who traveled" 
all over the world to canipaij^n against Negro 
slavery and to work for the independence 
of Puerto Kico from Spain. 

2. Un proyecto de viviendas en Manhattan y 
"Vp^^ela pOblica en Brooklyn hnn side 
"<^tl^LoH con cl nomhrc de un ilustre heroe 
P'l^'^^ lucno. ;,Sube u..ted nonihre? 



Eugenio Maria de Hostos (1839-1903),'un 
escritor, educador y filosofo, quien viajo por 
todo el m\indo haciendo cam'pana en contra 
de Ja esclavitud negra y tambien para tra- 
^ ^ ba]ar por la independencia de Espaha para 
Puerto Rico. 

3. Do you know who wrote the words to ^La 
Borinqiiefur*, the national anthem of Puerto 
Rico? 

Lola Rodriguez de Tio, (1843-19:?4)a.well. 
known poetess and patriot who struggled for 
her country's freedom and was forced into 
exile three times by the Spanish rulers. 

3. ^;Sabe nsted quicMi escribio el (exlo de La 
**Borinqueiui/' himno nacional de Puerto 
Rico? 

Lola Rodriguez de Tio (1843-1924), una 
poetisa muy conocida y una patriota que 
sufrio mucho por la libertad de su patria y 
fue forzada el exilio tres veces, por el go- 
bierno espanol en poder. 

4. Ruben Gome/, Jose Santiago, Orlando C> 
peda and. Roberto Ciemente earn their living 
in the same way. Do you know liow? 

They are Big League baseball stars. 

4. Ruben Gomez, Jose Santiago, Orlando Ce- 
peda y Roberto Ciemente, ganan su vida de 
la misma manera. ^Sabe usted cual es esta? 

Todos son estrellas del beisbol en las ligas 
mayores. 

5. Do you know the size, shape, location and 
population of Pueiio Rico? 

Puerto Rico lies 1000 miles Southeast of 
Miami, Florida. It is 35 miles wide and 100 
miles long. There are about 2-1/2 million 
people living on the island and over 1 million 
Americans of Puerto Kican extraction in New 
York Slate. 
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Eugenic Maria de Hostos (1839-1903), un 
escritor, educador y filosofo, quien viajo por 
todo el mundo haciendo campana en contra" 
de la esclavitud negra y tambien para tra-- 
bajar per la independencia de Espaha para 
. Puerto, Rico. 

3. Do yuii know who wrote the words to "La 
Borni(iUtn.i'\ the national anthem of Puerto 
Rico? 

Lola Rodriguez dcTio, ( 1 84 3t 1924) a well- 
known poetess and patriot wlio struggled for 
her country's freedom and was forced into 
exile three times by the Spanish rulers. 

3. ;.Sal)o usted quien escribio el texto de La 
"Borinquena/' himno nacional de Puerto 
Rico? 

Lola Rodriguez de Tio (1843-1924), una 
poetisa muy conocida y una patriota que 
sufrio muclio por la libertad de su patria y 
fue for/ada el exilio tres veces, por el go- 
bierno espanol en poder. 

4* Ruben Gomez, Jose Santiago, Orlando Ce- 
peda and Roberto Clemente earn their living 
in the same way. Do you know how? 

They are Big League baseball stars. 

4. Ruben Gome/, Jose Santiago, Orlando Ce- 
peda y Roberto Clemente, ganan su vida de 
la misma manera. ^Sabe usted cual es esta? 



5. ^Sabe usted el famario, la forma, localidtJd 
y la poblacion de Puerto Rico? ^ 

Puerto Rico esta situado a unas 1,000 millas 
al sur-este de Miami, Florida. Tiene 35 millas 
de ancho y 100 millas de largo. Hay alre- 
dedor de 2-1/2 millones de habitantes que 
residen en la isla y 1 millon de americanos 
de estraccion puertorriquena en el Estado 



de Nueva York. 



6. Can you name 3 famous Puerto Rican 
singers who perform at theMetropolitan Opera 
House? 

Graciela Rivera, a coloratura soprano was 
the first. Now there are also Justino Diaz, 
a bass, and Martina Arroyo, a soprano. 

6. ^Puede usted nombrai trc^ cantantes 
famosos puertorriquenos qu<? cantan en la 
"Metropolitan Oj.ora House''? 

^ Graciela Rivera, soprano coloratura, fue la 
primera en cantar. Ahora estan Justino Diaz, 
bajo, y Martina Arroyo, soprano. 



7. Where would you .see the woik of Carlos 
Iri/arri, Roberto Lcbion, Kanion Carrasqui- 
llo and Wilfred Lahiosa? 
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Todos son estrellas del beisbol en las ligas 
mayores. 

5. Do you know the size, shape, location and 
population of Puerto Rico? 

Puerto Rico lies 1000 miles Southeast of 
Miami, Florida. It is 35 miles wide and 100 
miles long. There arc about 2-1/2 million 
people living on the isKmd and over 1 million 
Americans of Puerto Rican extraction in Neu 
York Slate. 
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In art galleries or nni^eums. They are all 
Puerto Rican artists whose paintings can be 
seen in New York and Puerto Rico. 



7. ^Donde veria usted los frabajos de Carlos 
Iri/arry, Roberto Lebron, R.mion Carrasqui- 
Ho y Wilfredo Labiosa? 

Kn galenas de arte y museos.Todos ellos 
>on <n*tL->t<us pucrtunicjucnos cuyaj- pintiir.is 



principals and teachers developed a system for rotation 
of kits on their respective grades. (Appendix D) 

8. Since many of the newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils found 
strange the foods served in the lunchroom, they refused to 
eat them. We felt it ftecessary to begin to introduce foods 
with which they were familiar. The Coordinator and the 
Principal worked with the dietician and the lunchroom 
supervisor in planning ^f or the serving of foods that would 
appeal to the newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils. 
Changes were made in some lunchroom menus. Methods of 
preparation were adjusted to reflect the tastes of the 
newcomers . 

The Coordinator compiled a booklet of recipes for children/ 
Classroom teachers used this booklet in cooking experiences 

for their children. A copy of this booklet may be found in 

Appendix E. 

Through these measures, we began to develop a growing awareness 
of Puerto Rican history and culture. 



Parent and Community Involvement 

The importance of parents to the school is well defined by 
Stearns (1955), "Parents are important to the school because they 
Qonstitute the largest and most powerful segment of community life 
which has dealing with the schools.'^ . 

Meeks (1968) speaks of the "kind of communication which must 
exist if parents and the school are to cooperate and assist each other 
in achieving their common goal of the finest educational experience for 
each parent's child." 

At "345" the language barrier had been an ohstacle^ to the 
development of an optimum level of communicafton between the school 
and a large segment of its parent^opulation. One of the objectives 
of the practicum was to give parents a sense of belonging, and to 
encourage their participation in school and* community activities. 
The resulting evolvement of parent participation has been one of the 
most gratifying outcomes of the practicum. 
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The principal and the coordinator met with the executive 
board of the Parent-Teacher Association to consider the problems 
accompanying the influx of newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils and 
parents. It was agreed that the participation of all parents was 
not only desirable, but vital. Aside from increased participation, 
the P.T.A. executive board welcomed an opportunity to develop 
better relations among the black and Puerto Rican parents who 
regularly frequented the school's Family Room. 

During the year, many discussions took place between 'the 
administration and P.T.A. personnel and parents. On several 
occasions, there was a spontaneous outpouring of ideas. An 
attitude of "\^y don't we try it?" prevailed. This open-mindedness 
and willingness to seek ways of effecting improvement led to the 
implementation of a series of activities: 
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Orientation to the School *s Educational Program : 

i 

Parents were invited by classroom teachers to visit 
classrooms on an informal basis, and to serve as "Class Parent" 
for an entire day. This practice enabled parents to become 
involved in the daily routines and learning experiences of 

A 

their children. 

Workshops for parents had the following objectives: 

1. To help them understand their children's needs and 
difficulties. 

2. To acquaint them with instructional materials used in 
the. classroom. 

3. To demonstrate multi-media equipment and develop an 
understanding of its effectiveness in helping their 
children.. 

t 

4. To explain the role of parents in the education 
of their children. 

Orientation to the Community 

There are,' throughout East New York, a number of block 
associations. The principal wrote letters to the presidents of - 
these associations, informing them of the newly artived families 
that had moved to their blocks, and requesting that they be invited 
to meetings of the associations. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
School District 19 



PATROLMAN ROBERT BOLDEN SCHOOL P. S. 345 

in BCRRIMAN STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11208 

Margaret A. Dixon, principal tclcphonci 647*a3«7 

t 

Assistant Principals 

FRED GARBOWITZ 
SHELDON GOODMAN 
PAUL MENDELSOHN 
EDWIN RUDETSKY 



Dear Parents, 

Welcome to East New York and to P.S. 345. Our 
guidance department is ready at all times to help you with any 
problems you may have. In addition, several* community organizations 
render services especially to Spanish speaking residents. The 
accompanying booklets lists these organizations. I hope that you 
will find it helpful. 



Yours very truly. 



MARGARET A. DIXON 
PRINCIPAL 



Estimados Padres, 

Bienvenidos a East New York y a la Escuela Pu^lica 345. 
Nuestro departamento de orientacion para ayudarlos con cualquier 
problema que tengan. Hay varias organizaciones de la comunidad que 
les ofrece servicios a los resid^entes de habla hispana. Dentro de ^ 
los folletos adjunto, encontraran la lista de estas organizaciones. 
Espero que les sirva de ayuda. 

Sinceramente, 

MARGARET A. DIXQN 
PRINCIPAL 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
School District 19 



PATROLMAN ROBERT BOLDEN SCHOOL R S..345^ 

111 BERRIMAN STREET *, 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 11206 



Margaret A, Dixon, principal 
Assistant^ Principals 

FRED GARBOWITZ c 
SHELDON GOODMAN 
PAUL MENDELSOHN 
EDWIN RUDKTSKY 



TCUCPHONCi 647*0367 



March 15, 1974 



\ 



\Mr. Charles Curry, President 
Atkins Avenue Block Association 
390 Atkins Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11208 



Dear Mr. Curry: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Quinones,'of 354 Atkins Avenue, are new 
arrivals in our community, having recently moved ^ere from 
Puerto Rico. We have informed them of the block, association. - 
I am sure they would appreciate an invitation from you to 
attend meetings. 

Yours very truly, I 
Margaret A. Dixpn, Principal 



MAD/kr 



\ 
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COMMUNITY AGENCIES THAT WILL HELP YOU 

/ 

AGENCIAS DE LA COMUNIDAD QUE LOS AYUDARA 



Courtesy of J 
Margaret A. Dixon 
Principal, P..?. 345 
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Director:- Inez.Robles 



Accion Givica Hispana 
2659 Pitkin Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11208 
346-8076 ' 



Program: Edu cation : For boys and girls ages ()-.L3, classes in 

remedial, reading and maCh. Referrals 
aVe made to specialized clinics. 

Recreation (Summer Program) 

For boys and girls ages G-13, activities 
include physical education, weight lifting, 
wrestling, boxing, baseball, a^d general 
calisthenics . f 

Hours: Monday - Friday: 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. 

Fees: None 

Registration: Walk In 



Programa: « Educacion : Para ninos y ninas entre las edades de 
j . 6 a 13, clases de ayuda espvcla] en 

lectura y nilatematica son proveidas. 
Ninos son refer idos a clinicas especiales. 

Recreacion (Programa para verano) 

Para ninos y ninas de 6 a 13 anos. Las 
actividades incluyen educacion fisica, 
levantando pesas, lucha libre, boxeo, 
* pelata, y ejercicios en general. 

Hpras: Luncs - Vicrnes: 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. 

Cuota: Ninguna , 

Matricula: A la entrada. , ^ * , 



\ 




Brooklyn Hispanic Civic Assn. " Director: Mr. Hector Rosas . 

514 Warwick Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11207 

647-6300 . ' ■ 

Program: Employment referrals 

\ 

Hours: Monday - Friday - 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. 
Thursday - 9 A.M. - 10 P.M. 

Fees: None 

Registration: Call or walk in ' 



Programa: Referencias de-Emple^ 

Horas: Limes - Viernes 9 A.M. - P.M. 
Junes - 9 A.M. - 10 P.M. 

Cuota: Ninguna 

Matricula: Llame o venga al lugar 
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East New foxk Puerto Rican Action 
518 Sutter Avenue 

Tooklyn, N.Y. 11208 

98-5700 



V 



President: Mr. Frank Rivera 



Program: Human Rights: 



Hours : 



Activities are centered around programs 
designed to prevent discrimination in 
employment, housing, and welfare ^ Members 
are informed of their civil rigl^'ts and 
instructed in the proper procedures to 
secure/ these rights. ' / 



Meetings are held on /the last Friday of each month at 
8 P'.M. 



Fees: $2 per year 

! 

Registration: .Walk In 



/ 



Programa: Derechos Humanos 



Horas! 



Las-actividades estan/programadas 
para prevenir la discriminacion 
del empleo, viviendas y el bienestar. 
Los miembros son infprmados de sus 
! derechos civiles, e^instruidos en 
i los procedimientos adicuados para 
\ asegurar estos derechos. 

Reuniones se elevan a cabo, el ultimo viernes de cada 
mes, a las 8 P.M. \ 



Quota: 



$2 al ano 



Matricula: A la entrada 
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East New York Civic League Director: Mrs. S. Smith 

2151 Pitkin Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
498-5073 

Program: Education and Culture : For persons 8 years of age and up; 

studies in Spanish and Afro- 
American culture. History workshops, 
Afro-American dancing, sewing, 
drama', arts 'and crafts 

Hours": Office - Monday, Friday, 10 A.Mt - 4 P.M. 
' Please call for information or class hours 

Fees: None 

Registration: Walk in ' 



Programa: Educacion y Cultura : 

Para personas desde los 8 anos en adelante; estudios 
de las culturas Hispana y Afro-Americana. Taller de 
Historla, bailes Afro-Americanos, costura drama y 
artesanias. 

Horas: Aficina - Lunes - Viernes 10 A.M. 4 P.M. 

Por favor llame para informacion durante las horas 
de clases. 



Cuota: Ninguna 
Matricula: A la entrada 
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Federation of Puerto Rican Parents 
514 'Warwick Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11207 



Director: Mr. Gilberto Matos 



Program: Education : Gives information and referrals of an 

educational nature to students (and/or 
. parents of stuflents) who wish to further 
their education. Applications are made 
to ASPIRA for eligible students who need 
scholarship aid. 

Hours: Meetings are held once a month. Members are informed 

of a date and hours • 

Eligibility: Spanish speaking residents 

Fees: 50c per year 

Registration: Walk in or call 



Programa: Educacio^n : Nos da informacion y referenciaa de una 

naturaliza educacional para estudiantes 
(y /o padres do los estudiantes) que 
quieran sigiur adelante en su educacion. 
Las apJicaciones son hc^chas para ASPIRA 
para los estudiantes elegibles que necesiten 
avuda economica (hecas) . 

Horas: Reuniones se elevan a cabo una nez al mes, Los miembros 

son informados de la fecha'y la hora. 

Requisito:^ Residentes de Habla Hispana 

Cuota: 50c por cada ano 

Matricula: A la entrada o llame 
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La Casa Penuelas 
682 Liberty Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11208 
498--8777 



Director: Mr. Ramon Rodriguez 



Annex: 587 Warwick Street 
No Telephone 

Program: Provides counseling -and referral in a variety of 
areas including housing, education, employment , 
welfare. Direct referrals are made to jobs and 
training programs. 

Hours: Monday, Thursday, Friday, 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. 

Annex - Tuesday, Wednesday, 1 P.M. - 9 P.M. 



Fees: 



None 



"Programa: Provee orientacion y' referencias en una variedad de 
a'reas que incluye vivienda.^ , educacion, empleos y 
bienestar. Referencias directas son hech^s de 
programas para trabajos y adiestramientos. 

Horas: Lunes, Juenes, Viernes: 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. 

Anexo: Martes, Nuercoles - 1 P.M. - 9 P.M. 

Matricula: Ninguna 



\ 
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United Negro and Puerto Rican Front 
537 Blake Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11207 
498-0848 

Director: Mrs. Doris Richardson 



Program: Assistance, counseling, and referral are provided in 
the area of employment. " ' 

Hours: Monday - Friday - 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. 
« 

Eligibility- Low income families, youths 16 - 20 years of .age, 

and adults residing in East New York 

Fees: None ' - 

Registration: Walk Jn 4 

Programa: Asistencia, orientacidn y referencias son proveidas 
en el area del empleo. ^ 

Horas: Lunes - Viernes 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. 

Eligibilidad 

o Requisite Familias de ingresos bajos, jovenes de 16 - 20 anos 
y adultos residiendo en East New York 

Cuota: Ninguna 

Matricula: * A la entrada 
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Las Iglesias Espanolas de East New York 



1. Iglesia Pentecostal Dios es Amor 
669 Euclid Avenue 11208 

2. Iglesia Cristo La Roca 
1876 Pitkin Avenue 1X201 
345-0836 

3. Iglesia de Dios Mission Board 
1045 Sutter Avenue 11208 

4. .Area de Salvacion 

984 Sutter Avenue ' 11208 

5. Primera Iglesia Pentecostal 
832 Suttei; Avenue 11208 

6. Iglesia de Dios Cristianos Hecht 
Sutter and Miller. Avenues 11207 

7. Iglesia de Dios "La Fe" 
482 Sutter Avenue 11207 
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Parent Volunteers . ' 

A corps of parent volunteers was organized. They proudly wore 
the red and black (schoof colors) ."Parent Volunteer, P.S. 345" ^ 
buttons as they greeted new parents at the main entrance and 
escorted them to the office, to the guidance office, and to the 
classrooms. All ^^iew parents, before leacing the building, were 
invited to the Family Room. They were asked to become members - 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, and to take an active part in 
school activities. 
< 

In, addition to serving as escorts, the parent volunteer corps 
provided invaluable aid to the school during book fairs, art shows, 
science exhibits, and various sales. They made costumes for assembly 
programs, accompanied classes on trips, and served as hosts for 
visitors to the school. 

Language Lessons 

The language barrier was the single factor most responsible 
for the lack of communication between parents in the Family Room. 
The principal sought to secure teachers of English and Spanish on 
a regular basis. This proved ro be difficult ;~The school's teacher 
of English as a Second Language could be freed for this purpose 
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only once a week, A biMngual teacher of Spanish and English at 
a community center consented to come and work with the parents, 
but found that, after a few sessions, she was unable to continue. 

The enthusiasm gc^nerated in the parents by the initial lessons 
was sustained. They began to teach each other. The P,T.A, distri- 
buted a flyer inviting parents to help each duher learn Spanish and 
English, Signs in both languages began to appear in the Family 
Room, Parents, first hesitatingly, then jokingly, began to use 
phrases in the second language. 

The principal supplied the Family Room with several copies 
of the manual, "Bien Ven Nee Dose". These served as an excellent 
vehicle for bringing English-speaking and Spanish-speaking parents 
together. They were often seen seated in pairs in the Family Room, 
poring over the manual. Although it was intended primarily for the 
English-speaking, it was found to be useful, also, in helping 
Spanish-speaking parents learn English, 

Several parents enrolled in Spanish and English classes at 
a nearby Youth and Adult Center. 
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Parent Workshops 
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A series of workshops on many topics was held. These included; 
1. Art lessons - The art teacher gave lessons on the use of 

tempera 'paints and pastels. Parents' work was proudly 

displayed in the Family Room. 

"Make-up" workshops Representatives from cosmetics 
.firms instructed mothers in the proper use of' cosmetics. 

3. Homemaking workshops - a' representative from a utility " 
company gave parents useful suggestions on easier and 
better homemaking. 

4. Handicrafts - Many .sessions were spent in sewing, crocheting, 
embroidering-, and^onstructing articles using various media. 

5. Family health - Representatives from neighborhood community 
service agencies explained the roles of their agencies 

to parents. The principal prepared a directory of these 
agencies and distributed it to parents. ^^^P^ enclosed.) ^ 



Newsletter 

^ The energy crisis of midwinter necessitatdd the curtailment 

of a number of P.T.A. oieetings. In order to keep parents informed, 
the P.T.A. president conceived the idea of a monthly newsletter. 
The principal was especially proud of the initiative displayed by 
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the P-T.A. president and h'er executive* bo-aird in developing the 



newsletter, entirely on their own. The first issue. (December, 1973) 
was in English only. Later issues were in Spanish, also. The later 
issijes reflect the growth that resufted as parents sought out correct 
spellings, usage, and tran$i|lat'ions,> » z ' * S ' 

- \ 

4 Social Activities 1 . • 

A gala Christmas party ^was typical of those planned for' 
several holidays^ Gay decorations, music, and dancing added to 

r 

the festive atmosphere. Parents invited teachers, the Coordinator, 

and district bilingual personnel *to share with them the delicious 

dishes of arroz con polio, grandules\ fried chicken, collard greens, 

♦ 

and other ethnic delicacies/ 
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■V- For the past four years, the Latin American Festival ha's been 
th^ culminating 'activity of the Parent-Seacher "Association'. It is 
an Occasion on ^hiih school persontiel and parents and their families 
co^ toge'feher toTan evening of fun, with emphasis on Latin American 
.cultdre. Exhibits and entertainment have been designed to highli&ht 
'this culture. ■ ... 

Tlie Parent-Teacher Association executive board made special ^ - 
efforts) to iivvolve new parents during the months of planning for 
■this yei's festival. These new parents brought to^ the planning 
sessions many new ideas. . '•• 



t 



- .Some oV the new parents were excepti9nally talented in Kireating 
colorful an* unusual decorations for the auditorium anc^ gymnasium, 
where the festival is held. Under their direction, parents 
transformed ^jjare branches of trees into beautiful floral trees by . 
wrapping the branches with strips of green ci^epe pap4r,. and 
attaching- to th^em^crepe paper roses whose pdtals had been edged 
with glitter. These trees' wpre used as striking stage decorations. 

Among other outstanding decorations were a floral map "of Puerto 

. / 
Rico, and a mufal of a marine scene. ' 

If ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

! 
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The evening's entertainment was provided by scliool and district 
personnel, members of their families, and parents. Since the ^ 
admission price to the festival was," a dish of* ^our specialty",, 
a virtual groaning board of culinary delightsr^as enjoyed by all. 

, i' 

Numerous inquiries were received regarding dishes served, at the 
festival.. To satisfy them, the Principal and the Coordinator 
worked with parents in 'compiling a booklet,* "Some Typical Puerto-'^ 
Rican Dishes." (Appendix F) . Copies ,were provided for school and 
district personnel. 

It was agreed that this year's Latin American Festival, involving 
more parents than ever before, was our most enjoyable and successful 
one, to date.. The community superintendent, members of the community 
school board, district and city bilingual administrators, and P.T.A. 
presidents of nearby schools expressed a desire to see such an event ' . 
duplicated in schools throughout the city were there is a' a large 
Spanish population. ^ . , ' 

■ 1 • . . 

Summer Program " 

\ 



The program of parent activities continti^d during the session of 
the Summer Day Elementary School, although with fewer parents partici- 
pating. A highlight of the summer was the arrangement of group visits 
to. the Food Warehouse, a wholesale 
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outlet, where parents were able to purchaset foo4 at reduced costs. 

. Parents had been informed of this warehouse by a representative 
of the Human Re^urces Administration, who had conducted a workshop. 
It 'was learned that free charter bus service was available to groups 
of 25 or more persons. Since our group fell below that number, 
•parents recruited- parents of neighboring school and community' 
residents to join the group. Weekly trips were made to the 
warehouse. Parents were delighted with the savings they were able 
to accomplish. These trips will be continued during the. coming 
school year. The community superintendent will be informed 
of the trips and the charter bus service so that, possibly, trips 
may be organized on a district-wide basis. 

Materials pertaining to parent and community activities can W 
found in Appendix G. 



/ 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 



Process evaluation of iall components of the program was 

i 

mad^ bi-monthly by the participants in the program. The objectives^ 
of this evaluation study were to determine for ,the components: ^ 

1. The operational ptatus and objectives; _ i 

\ 

2. The actual population serviced; 

3. The staff utilization; 

4. The specific activity and methodology;. 

/ 



5. The kind of parent and community involvement; 

6* The facilities and materials utilized; and 

7. The component's effectiveness. ' ^ 

Data for the study ^ere collected by on- the- site visits made by 

f 

the Principal and the Coordinator; by the collection of test data 
•»hen appropriate and available; by the study of attendance records; 
and by special questionnaires designed to obtain participant reactions 
to various programs. 

We initiated our program with 21 components. All 21 components 
were maintained throughout the study. This 100% achievement exceeds 
our expectation of maintaining 80-90% of the components. 

Regular visits were made to the classrooms to observe and 
identify in. each the multi-faceted jappjroaches in teaching techniques, 
teacher plannpLng, and the progress of the program. The program 
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was monitored tr see that it met, the individual, nee^s of the newly 
arrived, non-Eiiglish speaking Puerto Rican child. A\study of the 

\ . : 

classes conducti\ig model programs is presented :in Table 2. 



Table 2 } 
f 

' / Classes Conducting Model Programs 

] " Kgn i Gr. 1 2 

Number of Classes on Grade 6 9' 9 



Number Conducting Model 
Programs 



8 



8 



9 9 ; 9 
9 7 ' 6 



Total 
51 ^ 

41 



We had expected that 70-80% of the classes would be conducting 

model programs. Our dlassroom observations' and evaluation of the 

i 

programs being conducted showed an 82% level of participation. , 

Monthly records of the achievement of the identified childi^en 
showed gradual and steady gains in academic and social achievement. ' 
Our expectation level was 60-70%. A study of the monthly record? 
? kept on these pupils is shown in Table 3. 
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Table 3 

Academic and Social Achievement of Identified Children 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. . ^ay ' June 

Number of 

Students 203 207 210 209 211' ,211 

Reported 

Number Showing 

Academic 79, 86 101 116 131 142 159 164 

Achievement • 

Number Showing 

Social ♦ 5g gg 33 163 175 175- 190 

Achievement 



The study, as shown in Table 3, reveals that we had an 

academic achievement of 73% and a social achievement of 90%. 

' . to 40 . 

Our results were 28 / Po^^ts higher than our expectations. 

<> 

Numerous materials were developed and used in the program. 
Handouts in the form of duplicated materials were used extensively 
to disseminate and share materials. A study was done of 45 teachers 
who were given materials on a regular basis. The results of this 
study ar^ shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 ^ " 

Utilization of Materials . 

Number of Teachers No. Using No. Using No.' Seldom No. Never 

Given Materials Most of Occasionally Using Using 

Time 

45 31 8 5 1 
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Our findings showed that 99% of, the teachers showed evidence of 

using 75% of the materials developed in the program. During the year 

f 

There were numerous requests from teachers for materials to be used 
with the non-English speaking pupils. 

The 45 staff members who were the subject of the study on 
utilization of materials were asked to give a brief comment on the 
effectiveness of the materials. A sampling of their comments'^ 
follows: 

"It was -Che first time that I felt that I had some useful 
instruments to use with my N.£. children." 

"Great I We needed this long ago!" 

"Why can't we come up with more good ideas like this?" 

"I've learned some useful Spanish phrases. They have helped me to 
get across ideas to my N.E. pupils." 

"I've shared these ideas with friends in other schools because 
I have found them so helpful.'* 
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Hispanic pupils who had been in attendance at the school for / 
one full year or more were tested in treading and matK in Octobei: 
and May, The progress made by these pupils is indicated below 

41 

in Table 5. 

Table 5. . 



Pre and Post Test Scores- in Reading and Math 



Grade No. Chn, Av^/ Pre-test Score Ayg* Post-tst Score Significant Gain 







Rdg ^ 


Ma til 


Rdg 


Math 


Rdg 


2 . 


21 


Non-Rdg 


Readiness 


1.1 


1.4 


1 yr. 


3 


42 


Non-Rdg 


1.1 


1.6 


1.9 


1.4 


4 


39 


1.3 


1.8 


2.4 . 


2.8 


1.1 


5 


48 


1.7 


2.1 


2.9 


3.1 


1.2 



.8 

1 yr. 
1 yr. 
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The workshops were open to all members of the staff. Forty- 
two members signed up to participate. Table 6 below show the 
attendance pattern. It was expected that 70-80% of the personnel 
would regularly attend the training sessions. Our results showed 
a 93% level of participation. 



Table 6 * ^ 

Personnel Attending Training Sessions 

Oct. ^ Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June . Avg. 

Staff Participation 

by Month 42 42 36 37 38 40 . , 40 37 ^ 40 39 



The Principal and the Coordinator made visits to teachers who 
participated in the program ta observe their use of techniques developed 
during the training sessions. It had been expected that 4 - 6 of 
these techniques would be utilized. Our observations showed that this 
was a very conservative estimate. We discovered that teachers were 
putting into practice most of the ideas and methodology that they 
were learning in the workshops. 

* Unobtrusive recordings made by assistant principals of the 
numbers of staff members viewing the Hablame en Espanol and The 
Boricuas television programs showed a 71% level of participation. 
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One of the important components of the program was the 
involvement of parents through Family Room activities. There, 
many of the newly arrived parents found fellowship, cooperation, 
and assistance. 

A major effort of the practitioners was the attempt to provide 
English as a Second Language lessons for parents on a regular, formal 
basis. Although we were not completely successful in this endeavor, 
the enthusiasm of parents led to the instruction of parents by 
parents. , The Family Room became a place oi mutual help, as English 
speaking and Spanish speaking parents assisted each, other in learning 
the second language. 

<• 

We learned that a number of newly arrived parents enrolled 
in English as a Second Language Courses at' a nearby Adujt Center. 

X 

Among staff members, wide use was made of the manual, Bien Ven 
Ne/oo^. Copies could be seen on the desks of receptionists, 
school aides, secretaries, teachers. They have arrived satisfaction 
from the ability to communicate, however minimally, in Spanish, and 
have sought to further their* knowledge. 
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Manuals (Jey^loped f pr th^ use of schpol personnel received 
wide use. The replies to a questionnaire regarding the use of 
manuals follow' in Table 7. 

Table 7 

Utilization of Materials Developed for the Program 

81-100% ei-'SO^o 41-60% 21-40% 1-20% None 

Distribution of Staff 

Responses . 41 26 . 21 14 0 0 



We found that a period of ten months was too brief a one in which 
to establish a Resource Center. We were ablfe only to make a small 
beginning toward this etid. Teachers'" were informed of the ultimate 
objective of establishing a Resource Center. Their suggestions 
regarding desirable materials will be of help as we proceed toward 
this end. 
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As a result 'of the efforts e:xerted in the area of food 
service, Puerto Rican pupils began, slowly? to taste unfajniliar 
foods. Teachers, who ate with the children, and lunchroom workers 
reported that the children were eating more of thellr lunches. 
Teachers encouraged "pupils to eat at least small portions (called 
"No, thank you" seryingg) of green vegetables, carrots, and salads. 
Pupilsx began to eat foods separately rather than placing them 
betw^en-J£w2-.s]JLces of bread to make a sandwich. More and more, 
desseVts were saved for the end of the meal, rather than being 
hastil^ devoured as soon as pupils sat down to^ eat. * 



Parents reported that they found helpful the brochure suj^lied 
by the principal, aimed-. at helping them secure community services^ 
Parents shared their experiences with these ^agencies with ^ther 
parents in the family room, and at P.T.A. meetings. They were able 
to direct .other parents -to agencies *from which they could secure help. 
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The following questionnaire ^as. designed to discover whether 
teachers felt any more comfortable and less threatened in working 
with newly arrived Puerto Rican pupils. 0^ the fifty-one teachers 
responding, forty--fiye showed a generally,'f avgrable attitude toward 
the pupils.. Four showed^a generally unfavorable reaction. Two 
indicated little or no change in reaction. 



Questionnaire begins on following page.) 
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Questionnaire for Teachers 

Newly arrived pupils are reluctant to participate in clas 

a, strongly agtee 

• b. a^tee . . 



c. disagree_ 



d. strongly disagree^ 



Different activities taking place in th^ classroom at the same 
time .tend' to interfere with one another. 



a. strongly agree" 

b. agree ; [ 

c . disagree 



d. strongly disagree^ 



There is a high absence rate among^pupils . 

a. strongly agree 

b . agree — — 

c. disagree 

d. strongly disagree 



Students are usually of low physical stamina. 

\ 



a. strongly agree_ 

b. agree 

c. disagree 



d." strongly disagree 

0 



Newly arrived pupils lack interest in class room-, ^^ctivities , 

^ : — O- 



a. strongiy agree_ 

b . agre e > 

c'. disagre e 



d. strongly disagree_ 



There is a great deal of disruptive behavior on the part of pupils. 



a. strongly agree 

b . agree 

c . disagree 

d. strongly disagree_ 
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7. It-^is difficult' to include non- English speaking pupils in 
/ the regular classroom activities. | ^ 

a. strongly agree ^ 

b. agree * ^ - . ^ 



c. disagree 



* d. strongly disagree 

8. ,NQn-English spea}cing pupils should not be^ Required to "work*^* 
^as hard as the other pupils. 

• V ^ ' ' ' ^ 

a. " strongly agree » . ^ y ' 

b. agree ; 

c. disagree_ 



d. strongl^ disagree^ 



9. It difficult to secure h,elp in working with the newly 
. arrived pupils'. ' " ' - - ^ 



£t. strongly agree_ 

b. agree • 

c. disagre e 



* d. strongly disagree_ 



10 / Moat of. the parents show an interest In 'their children's education. 

a. strongly agree ' , . 

, b . agree ; 



c disagree 

d., strongly disagree_ 



a. strongly agree • \ 
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11. Facilities and opportunities in the home enhance^ the child's , / 

program participation. , ^ ^ I 



b. agree* 



C'. ^ disagree i 

. d. strongly disagree 



12 ♦ Classroom experiences meet the needs 6t the newly arrived pfiipils, 

a. strongly agree ' 

b. agr^e ^ *■ . ^ 



c, " disagree^ 



d. s^trongly disagreQ_ 

/ 

0 
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Questionnaiires were sent to 150 parents to ascertain 
• * 

their feelings regarding the measures thdt had been taken to 
facilitate the' adjustment of their children to school. 108 
parents responded to the ^W^stionnaire. Table 8 indicates that 
90% had a ver$^ositive impression regarding their children's 
school experience. ^ . .v 



Jable § 

I 

Results* ofj Questionnaire to Parents 
/(English Version) 



Question , f 

1. Does your child enjoy coming 
to school? 

2. Does your child seem^more 
interested in schcjol this^year 
than he was last y^ear? 

3*^ Is your child shoeing more interest 
. in learning to spe^ajc and read 
English? ' ' 



Yes 
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4. Does your child enjj 
personnel speak to 



nijoy having^ school 
^ A\m in Spanish? 



5. Does your child tetLl you the things 



that he learns in 
Puerto ^ico? 



school about 



6. I^oes your child liJke having you visit 
the Family Room? . ^, 

77 Doi you think we should continue our 
present program next year? 
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108 
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72 



105* 



No 



14 



16 



» 4 



^ 0 



\ 
6 



Sc. V 



36 (No response) 
3 (Nd> response) 
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Informal interylev^s with parent? in the Vainily Room revealed 
their very positive feelings rega,i:ding the efforts of the school 
to assist in their, and*the'ir children's adjustment to the school 
andjthe community, 



At grade' conferences, teachers, supervisors ,*-and~ 



paraprofessionsils recounted very positi|/e experiences with the 
newly arrived puyils. They expressed their. desire to cooperate 
and assist in a continuation hnd extension of our efforts to 
facilitate the ^^aHjustmfeut of newly arrived pupils and parents to 
the school and the community. 



' ' A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

In early June, an assessment conference was held, attended 

by all the individuals who participated in the fall planning 

conference. Results of the evaluation study were discussed. It 

was agreed that our efforts had been overwhelmingly successful, we 

remained cognizant of the fact that the year's program was only a 

"stopgap" measure. We recognized the need for a truly bilingual 
/ ^ 

program to meet the numerous needs of our ever-increasing N.E. 

^> 

population. 

In order for N.E. pupils to make optimum growth in academic 
subjects, they would need to be taught basic skills and concepts 
in their dominant language. There is a need to build into our 
curriculum structured instructional use of their dominant language, 
^o as to' prevent retardation in school performance . Language skills 
in English can more readily be mastered once children have 
developed these skills in their dominant language. 

For Spanish speaking pupils, the problem of learning phonic 
skills and the art of decoding are much reduced through the use of 
the Spanish language. Bruce Gardner, former Chief of the Modern^ 
Language Section USOE, testified during the Senate hearings of 1967, 

37 
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"It is much easier for a native speaker of Spanish to learn to 
read that language than it is for a native speaker of English to 
learn to read English." He went on to e;xplain, "...there is a very 

* 

close match between Spanish writing and Spanish sound the 

extraordinary implication is that if the Spanish=speaking children 
of our nation were allowed to use Spanish as one of the mediums of 
instruction along with English, not only would fheir language handicap 
disappear, but there is a strong likelihood that they would have a 
decided advantage over their English-speaking (monolingual) schoolmates, 
simply because Spanish is an easier language to work with in elementary 
school." 

Non-English speaking pupils are the most likely to drop out 

of an English speaking school system. The Puerto Rican Forum 

reported that in 1972, 87% of the New York j?uerto Rican community 

as a whole had dropped out of school before com^^eting high school. 

that 

New York City's University system presently admits /Less than 5% of 
the new admissions are of Hispanic origin. 

Contrast the New York drop out rate with the fact that Puerto 
Rican children in Puerto Rico are not only completing high school 
in increasing numbers, but their enrollment in post-high school 
graduation programs has grown by over 60% since 1957. (Allegria, 71) 
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These are the same Puerto Ricans for whom Che mainland system of 
education has provided so much failure, 

Both the low academic achievent and the high drop out 
rate are associated with educational problems arising from the 
linguistic confusion that results when a pupil is forced to use 
only English in school, but uses his native language at home, -and 
in the street. According to Anastasi and Cordova (1953), "Mastery 
, of both language? is thus limited. It is not the interference 
between the two languages so much as the restriction in the 
learning of each to only certain areas that leads \o handicap. In 
such cases, the extent of the child's vocabulary, as well as other 
aspects of his linguistic development, js inferior in both languages. 
By contrast, the individual who learns to express himself in all 
types of situations in at least one language will have the verbal 
skills needed in learning a second language."^ 

Clearly, an "English-only" approach to the teaching on non- 
English speaking pupils has not resulted in providing for pupils 
those successful and happy school experiences which are an essential 
ingredient in developing good school adjustment. A. major finding of 
Liche4^, Rapien, Slebert and Slansky (1962) was that ..."dropouts 

had unsuccessful and unhappy school experiences they were 

consciously afraid that they could not be successful and would get 
hurt in the process of trying to achieve. n 
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These factsi were paramount in our thinking as we envisioned 
an ongoing program of bilingual education. In addition to the 
gains that would be made in the area of academic achievement, 
we would seek to 'provide the kinds of experiences that would further 
the development of positive self-concepts among the Puerto Rican 
youngsters. In our community, where youngsters were economically 
deprived, as well as linguistically different, , negative self-concepts 
were common. 

X:hildren need to develop an appreciation of their own culture 
and heritage, so as to develop and maintain their self =es teem and 
a legitimate pride in their own ability to function in both cultures. 
Historical and cultural aspects of a bilingual program should help 
to reduce parent and pupil alienation and disaffection. 

Herman Badillo (Senate Hearings, 1967) said, '^There is no 

question about the Puerto Rican bexng able to perform in every 

aspect and at every level of the Puerto Rican society ^in Puerto • 

Rico). But the Puerto Rican child that lives in the (New York) 

Puerto Rican ghetto, surrounded only by low-- income people, who 

does not ^ee (Puerto Ricai\s at) other, (socio-economic) levels, gets 

to, thinking "that gerlvps the Puerto Ricans cannot perform. The 
* , ■« * , ' ' ' *^ 

cbest Wy thgt we fan demonstrate that the Puertg Rican is .performing 

. .and has be^Lnr.pef forming is"6y .teaching, that; Puertp .kican/?child, a 



knowledge of the Puerto Rican cultyre and language." 

In addition to linking a student with his heritage, a 
bilingual instructional program might well provide pupils with 
role models who are not "low-income ghetto residents", since 
children will be in daily contact with middle-income teachers 
who are natige speakers of the pupils' dominant language. 
A New York Puerto Rican pupil's chances of having a Puerto Rican 
teacher, outside of a bilingual instructional program, are less 
than one in a hundred, since only 0.6% of the professional 
instructional staff is of Hispanic extraction (Brown, 1969). 

Since 1949, there have been an increasing number of studies 

of self-concept. Many of these studies explored" the relationship 

between self-concept and external influences. Coopersmigh(1967) , 

Brookover and Thomas (1964), Remy (1955), and Ausbel (1954) all 

found that children's self-concept was related to their perceptions 
• 

of the' feedback they received from their parents, peers, and 
teachers. Martire (1956) found that self-concepts of ability 
were also affected "by role models found in the schools. 
Jersild (1952), Reeder (1955), and Stevens (1956) suggest that , 
successful school experiences are more likely to result in a more 
positive self-concept, which is likely to lead to even further 
academic success in school. 
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The implication for educatora would s.eem to be that children 
-must be afforded an early opportunity to e^cperience success in 
school, so that a resulting ppsitive self-concept will ^ead to further 
success. A further implication is that the bilingual instructional 
program can provide non-English speaking pupils with immediate 
successful experiences in a familiar language, as opposed to the 
language and culture shock a child is likely to experience in 
a standard instructional program. 

These concepts and principles wete the bases for the type of 
bilingual ift^^tructional program we sought to develop for the coming 
y,^ars. Many discussions ensued on a school and district level. 
' Advice was sought from the Principal of the Bilingual School and the 
City Administrator of. Bilingual Education. These conversations 
provided input for the formulation of a Projected Plan for a Bilingual 
Mini School for P.S. 345. Brooklyn (Appendix H) , together with 
' A Study of Curriculum Areas for Teaching in a Bilingual .Program 
(Appendix I) . , ^ 

The proposal for a bilingual mini school is intended to 
initiate the operation of a structured, sequential, bilingual 

V 

instructional program. The program will be instituted in four 
classes (grades. 1 through 3) . It will expand vertically each 
year as the original participants are promoted from grade to grade, 

102 
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and new participants enter the initi£.l ^r/Kies. These bilingual 
classes will become a semi-autonomous mini school within a wing^ 
of the parent school* 

_ 

The district supervisor of bilingual education and the district 
superintendent reviewed the proposal With enthusiasm. The supervisor 
included it in her proposal ''for the district's bilingual program 
for the 1974-75 year. However, she expanded the program to include 
six elementary schools in which there is a large percentage of 
N.E; pupils and parents. 

As of the opening of school in September, final approval for 
the project had not been received. The district superintendent 
indicated that, on the basis of her communications with officials 
in Albany, we" could conclude that the district^'s proposal had been ^ 
favorably received, and that final approval' would be forthcoming.^ 

As we begin our program for the 1974-75 school year, we intend, 

i 

not only to facilitate the adjustment of newly arrived pupils and 
parents, but also to institute a truly bilingual educational program 
that will provide for non-English speaking pupils the full measure 
of educational experience to which all youngsters are entitled. 
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Margaret A.'Diwjrf ' ' ' . 

"Principal, The I'atncoltnan Itobert Bolden, School 

. { (Pijblic School 345) ^ « ' 

Tklvn, Itew Yoric • * • . ■ \ • ■ 

• ' - • ■ 

^ Illustrations lay Theqdore Afeier ■'. " ' 

; - ' ■ - / 

AAAIAA - A - AA - A - A - A - A - 



tmaj?ine vourself in a foreim comtry, in rieed of help, and 
•liiable to sneatk-a wrtt'bf the lar\euao«.^ Yod-try tp.^<ft vour needs 
kcKXfln? but the residents cannot understand -"tctj, ahdT^ cannot _^ ^ 
understand them, , '• ^ ^ , 

Iben, alonw corres soneone t*io speak^ a few \^ds jf English. 
You are" overv^helmed with relief and gratitude.. No matter hoc^r 
Txxjrlv he spejiks your languas;e., vou feel that sane ccmnunication 
is now possible . 

The felines of dest)air and frustration which vou felt are 
exjierienced daily hv our nijnerous newly-arrived Puerto Rican pupils 
and parents. 'P'or them, how<2ver, the taroblem is not .just ajtanentary 
one; Ihev are not visitors, just passit^ throu?)\, but are permanent 
matljers of our school familv and connunity. Learning the Qiglisli 
language is oplv one of the numerous nrdbleJTB-they face. 

This booklet is desiened' to assist English-speaking schools- 
personnel in-ciOTOjnicatingmth-the fiew arrivals. It is hoped that 
it will help nrovide an atnpsphere of WB?.cane, .and assist in the' 
adiustnent of the new arrivals to a new, schqpl and ccmunity. 

Hcfw to Use the Booklet . - ' \ 

Anyattesrpt has been made to deteamine the expressions most 
frequently used in phe processes of initial entry and orientation _ ^ 
to the school. Eadi axbression is writte^i in Enp;lish, .followed 
by thj2 ■ 'Spanish equivalent. This is followed by a phonetic 
rendering? of the Spanish pronunciation. Syllables typed in . 
"c^itai letters should be_ accented. Thos^ that are grouped 
together should bs pronounced" together. 
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' I wlslj to ackno^le(fe;e/ with ?^atltude, the help of ?iany^ 
nenibers of the ?.S, 34S family \oho oootributed to fcrb wiritlxlg 
of this booklet: Receptionists; secretaries, counselors 
teachers, and suoervisors, in detei;mining the expre'ssions to 
"Be tocluded, and est^eiiiallv Miss Itma Perez, \A)Ose assistance 
witK 'translations was ' invaliiable . \ ' i 

^ ' , \ ^ , M.A.IX 
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AT THE RECHmrW TESK. 
1^1 lA MESA TE RECSPCION 
(AT^ UH W SAH D(F. PAY SFE OfJ) 




Good nomlng. <3ood afternoon. 

Buenos dlas. " , Buenas tardes 

(mYnoViSs I5EE ahss.) * (mY nahss TAR dess 

Tio vou spealc En,9:lish'' * 
■ iHabla listed ingles" 
(AH blah oosTRD eeh glace") 

I do not speak Spanish. I know only a few word^. 
^fo hablo espaffol. Sabe solamente pocas palabras. 
(Np AHblow ess SPAWN YOLE. SAH bay sole ah >1AIM tay poke 
•pah lAH brahss.) 
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Please sim the book. 

Ptor favor, firina el libro, 

(Pdre fst^Km, FIR^feh el lEPfcro,) 



Please w> to the office, Room 146. 

Per favor, \»aya a la oficina, el salon 1A6. - 

(Pore fahVCRE, VT? yah ah lah office SEENah, el sah imv 

00 no, v^'^ taroe, say ees.) 



Please come with ne to the office. 
Por favor, ven connlgo a la oficina. 
' (Pore fahVWE. vem cone >EEgD ah lah office SEEffeh.) 



Do 70a wish to enroll your child in school? 

i'Oesea usted matricular a ^ hijo en la escuela? 

0)av Z^Y ah oosTED irott TRPE koo, lahr ah soo EE ho 

ain lah ess VIW, lah?) 



tto you wish to ^ to the Family ^^jxxp!*, 

iOuiere» usted ir al salon de la fandlia? 

(Kev eiry oosTEO EAR ahl sah IA\N duh lah f ah MSAL 



The Familv Room is Room 136. 

• El salon de la fandlia es el salon 136. 

• (El sahIM diih lah f ah MEAL yah ess 00 no, trace, SAY ees.) 




o 
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IN THE OFFICE 

EN u oficim;^ 

lAH OFFICE STOAH) 




Good iTDming. Good afternoon. . 

Buenos d£as. Buenas tardes. 

(WJAY nohss ahss.) (HJKY nahss TAR dess,) 

Do you speak T^nglish'' 

iM)la usted inj^l^s" 

(AH blah ooSTED een CLftCEf) 

Ttoes your child speak ^nelisht 

iSu hijo habla inel6s? 

(Soo EE ho AH hl?»h een OACE?) 
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I do not speak Spanish. I know only a fm words. 
No hablo eapanol. Sabe solamente pocas palabras. 
(No AH blw; ess spahn YOIE. SAH bay sole ah MftIN tay 
POKE Miss pah lAH brahss.) 

T'lhom do you T-Tish to seel 
iOuien quiere usted;^r? 
, (Key ENN key YSKL 6osTE0 vear?) 

Hi 

Do you wish to see the principal? 

inuiere usted ver al princip.il? 

O » ■ (Key WKx oOvSTED WAR ahl PREEN see pal?) 



Do vou^wLsh to see a siK>arvisor? 
iOuiere xisted ver al supervisor? 
(Key EWty ooSTED (^VEAR ahl soo pear zore'^) 

Do you wish to see a teacher? 

iOuiere listed ver a un maestro (una maestra)? 

(Key EHFY oaSTF3) VEAR ah ooa rrty ACE stroe (oonah AGE strah*?) 



the teacher send for vout 

iEl Titjestro llani5 Tx>r usted? 

(El ^inv ACE stroe yah MO pore ooSTED*?) 

What is the teacher's ivroet 

iCual es el nombre de la mestra? 

(Kr WTL ess el TO^ bray duh lah w ACE strah?) 



^That is the child's nams? 

iCual es el nombre del nino? 

(KI*KHL ess el >r)AM hray del NEEN yo? 



In v^t class is vour chitdt 

iSn cue clase esta su hijo? \ 

(Aln W TOAK suh ess TAH soo EE hot; 



Do vou ^xm the room mii?>ert 

iSabe usted e l mi nero del salon? 

(SAH bay ooSTE?? el noo may row^ del sah I/)AN?) 



A 
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SEGISIRATION 
HYTRICULAR 
(^CfTTTREE KOOLftHR) 





Do you wish to enroll vour child in school'' 
ifXiiere listed matricular a su hi jo en la escuela^ 
(Kev errv oo^TDSD nott tree koo lAHR ah soo EE ho 
ain lah ess KIW. lah") 



l-Jhat is the child's name?-. 

iCXial es el nonfcre del nino* 

(Kjwahl ess el I«AM bray del MI yo?) 



Vtiat is vour naroat 
iCoiiD se liana ustedx 
(Kb no say YAH mah 



ooSTSD") 



Where do you live? 

iDonde vive usted'? 

(JXm day veevay • ooSTED") 



Ibder what name is voinr mail delivered"? 
iBaja que noribre recibe las cartas? ' , ^ o 

(PAH hah kay NOAM bray ray STiE bay lahss KAR tahss^ 



T^hat is the name on your letter box'' 
iOue vaciite esta en el buzon de su oasa" 
(Kay bray ess tah ain el boo ZQAN 
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diih soo KAH suh') 



Please show ma ion this card the name of your street . 
Pot'favor, senalams en esta tarjeta el nccbre de su calle. 
(Pore faWA3RE, seNAH luh MY aln F5Stah ^ tar HAY tah 
el wm brav diih soo KAH yay.) 



Please write the narber of your house on this paper. 
Hfigane el favor de escribir el rtSnero de su casa en este papel. 
(AH ??ah mav el f ahVORE day ESS kree BEAR el, i«X) may row 
diih soo KAH suh ain ESStay TJapPKLL.) 



Do vou have a telephone'' 
iTiene usted telSfono" 
(Tee EN?JY oo§TED tay lay fo no?) 



t-lbat is your telephone nunber'' 

iGual-^es su-n<Soaro de_telSfono? 

"(Kjprahl ESS soo ?C0 nay row duh 




tay lay fo no?) 



Please write it here, 

Por favor, escribelo anul,*^ 

(PORE fahVORE ess KREE bay low ah KEY.) 



I 

TtJhat is your iikiiden name? 
iCual es su apellido de soltera? ^ 
C<!'^AHL ess soo AH pell lEEDo diih sole m^ah'?) 



Hw; Ttmy children do you ha^7e'' 

lOuantos hiios tiene usted? 

O^^l^m tohss hohss . tee enny ooSTED'') 



VThere tras he/ishe bom" 

iltonde mci6 su hijo/hija" 

(ixm day nah see OH soo EE ho/EE hah'') 



How mny older brothers are there? 

iCuantos henienos mjores hay? 

(Kf«lMIN tohss ear MAHN nohss neh HOE ress eye*?) 



How nraw younger brothers are there? 

iCuantos hermanos msnores hay'' 

(K'TMIN tohss ear WM nohss my KNCR^T ress eye? 
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Hew many older sisters are" there? 
iCuantas Hemmas majores hay*^ 

(WMf tahss ear tiahss tnah-HOE ress eye?) 



How many younp;er sisters, are there? 

iCuantas h^rnanas msnores hayf 

(KI\TA.'1N tahss ear ^*1AHN nahas may KMOffJ ress eye?) 



' ' 

Do you TOrk? 
iUsted trabaia'* 
(OoSTCO trail MH hah*^) 



I^3here do you v?ork? Address? Telephonef 
Donde-trabaja listed? iDirecci^'*^ iTelSfono,^ 
'CnOAM day trah BAH hah ooSTED' Dee RECK seq ffW 
Tay lAY fo no'?) 



Where does your husband wrk? 

IDonde traba-ja su esposo? 

(mm day otrah Bffll hah soo ess POH zoht) 



Do you wish your child to have lunch in school? 
iOuiere usted oue su hijo alrauerse en la escuelaf 
(Kby ERRY ooSTED kay soo EE ho ahl moo EAR say 
ain lah' ess WMlZ lah?) 



can m call in case of emergency? 
Ik quien pcdeoos llairar en caso de einsrjjer^cia? 
(Ah key ' po DAY mohss yah MMiR ain Kah so 
day ay mear hain SEE ah?) 



TJhat do you want the school to do if t*^ can't reach you? 
iQue usted quiere q»,ie la escuela haga si no podanos 
coTunicarnos con listed? 

(Kay ooSTED key ERRY kav lah essK^sKLE lah ah gah 

see no po DAY mohss ko moo knee TCAR nohss kone ooSTED?) 
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HEALTH mrms 
/mms m salud 

(AH Srm TOSE DfJH SAH : UJKJ) 




Do you have a private doctort 
iTiene usted doc tor privado? 
(tee ooSTED dbke TOKE preeVAH doe^) 



Please vnfite the name and address of your doctor. 

Por favor » escriba el nonbre y direccWn de su doctor 

(Pore E^hVOSE, ess KREE bay el NQflM bray, ee dee RECK see Own 

duh soo 6rA<B TOREj 



Do you go to a clinic? 

iUsted va a una clinica'? 

(OoSTTX) va ah oonah KLEE nee kah?) 



Do you have a clinic card? 

iTiene tar i eta de la clinical 

(Tee imz ' tar HAY tah diih lah KLEE nee kah^) 
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A TRANSFflR. 
(OW KAHM RERYO) 



MOVING 




Do 70U vish tx> transfer your child tX) another school'^ 
iOuiere listed transferir a su hijo a otra escuela? 
(Key ERSy ooSIED trahns fay BEAR ah soo EE ho 
ah- OH trah ess W.m lah?) 



Vlhat is vour new address'^ 

IGijal es la nueva direcci&i'' 

'J^wahl ess lah noo AY vah dee FECK see CW^') 



When will you be moving? 

iCuando se va a muHar? 

(KIM doe say V\H ah moo im<?) 



SCHOOL 
ESCUELA EOUrVOCAD^ 
(ESS yJALE LAH AY^W KAH MH) 

You do Tiot live In our' district. 

Usted no vive en nuestro districto. 

(OoSTED no WEve ain noo ACE stro dees STBEECT toe.) 



You must go to another school. 
,Debe (fe\:^ a otra escuela. 

■ (nAY bay \ day EAR ah OH trah ess KJ'JiaE lah.) 

I will write the'rairfcer and the address on tidLs card. 
Yo escribir<s el n^trisxp y la direcci6n en esta tarjeta. 
(vTo ess !<WEE bear RAY . el NOO may row ee Mi dee BECK 
aln ESS tah tar HAY tah^ 
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IN TIF. GfJin\NGP. OFFICE 
^1 lA OFlCn^ TM ORIENTAfclOM 
(\ri LAH OFFICE SEENWI OT m REE IM TA!I SEE mf) 



Child) i name 

El norbre del nino 

(El NQAMbrav del !ISSMyo) 



Address i 
Direcci6n 

(Dee ^vECK see WI) 



Birthplace 

Sitio de nacitniento 

(SEE tee oh duh M^JI see in toe) 



Date of birth 

Fecha ds nacitni'jnto 

(FAY ehah diih HXH see ne TJ toe) 
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El mtibre de la madre 

(El m^ray duh lah MftKdray) 

Father's rme. 

El ncd^re del padre ^ 

(El >Tmrav del PAKdray) 



Father's occupation 
Oct4>acida del padre 
(OH koo pah see aJ^^ del EAIIdray) 



Businass address 

Direccidn de oaipaci6n 

(Dee RECK see C^-N diih Cfl koo pah see Ofl^ 



Telephone 

TeUfono 

(Tay UY fo no) 



>fother's occuoaf:ion 

Ocupacldn de Is. madre ^ 

(OH koo nah see duh lah M-MIdray) 



Does he favor any particular brother or sister? 

iEl nino rrrel^ere a m hermano 6 hcrmana en particular? 

(El JJEET^o pray fee EAR ray ah oon ear M/UlKb oh ear MfiFWah 

aln par TEE koo VmX) 



Doss he dislike any brother or sister? 
llB dis^ista -alR(in hennano 6 hernvana? 
y (Lay dees GOOSE stah ahlHOON ear MAHNb . oh ear M^ah?) 



Does he get along with the nej,ghborhood children? ^ 
iTiene buenas relaciones con los ninos en el barrio? 
(Tee enny Wff^ nohss ray lah see a'N ness l<one Iphss 
N|EEN[yohss ain el BAifree oh^) 



Does he have play time? 

iTiene tienpo vsra jugar? 

(Tee ennv tee po pahrah hooGAiR^) * 



•erJc 
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Does he read} 
iLee? ■ 
(Lav ee?) 



Does he vratch, television? 1 
iMira la televisi6ii^ ' 
^Jfeerah ' lah TAY lay vee zee dW) ' 



Does he receive an alla'ranlpc'' 
iRecibe dinero extra para su uso personal? 
(Ray SEE bay dee NEAR 'ro| extra' PAHrah" soo 00 so 
pear so nahl?) 



Is his health, in general, ^d?- 
iLa salud, en general del nifk), es buena?^., 
(Lah saHUOOD, ain hay nayjRAHL del- NEENyo, ess BWAYnah? 

Aiv serious illnesses? 
iAlgunas enfermedades* graves^ 
'(AIIL (Xmahss aln fear may DAH.dess GRAHvcss?) 
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IN HE GLASSim^ 
ENIA aASE 
(AIN liNH KLtNHS SUH) 



Hello, _ 
•Ola, 
(Oh IiH7 



', tMs is your class. 



T esta es tu clase. 
" ESStah ess too KLfiH stih,) 



I am your teacher. 

Yo soy tu naevStro (maestra) . , 

(Joe soy "too ' h-y ACE stroe (w, ACE strah) . 



We are^happy to have you in the class. 

Esianos contentos' feenerte en las .clase. • ■ 

(Ess TAH Tpohss lasne TCrtohss ten near tay aln lah laahsuh.jr 
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You may sit here. - 
Te puedes sentar aqui, 
(Tay mYdess sejjlAHR ah key^) 



iz: 



will show you what to do^ 

■ le ensefiar^ lo'que debe. , 

■ lay en SE^I y^^rBAY low kay.DEBBay.) 
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■ OMIiJ EL KO rORE) 



d 




This is our 
Este es. 
-■'(ESStay ess 



tttiesixo 



Please taste 
Por favor, t) 
(Por f ahVDRF, 



T)o you rU'ie 
iLe- gusta" 
0:^7 goostafcl'') 



.unchroom. 
COTiedor , . 
noo ACE stroe ko nay POOR.) 



will shw vou to (b . 
le ensenarS lo que'debe. 
lav en sen yah PAY lo' kav TEBBay,) 



it. 

ruSbala. 

, proo AY ballah) . 
lit" 



Hood. You clennsd vour plate. ' ' 

ll^tiy bien! limpiastes tu platoV . " • 

(M«1EE be em. I>.em pee AtlSS tess ' too PLAH toe.)' 
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sac FOODS 

AI/511NAS oa^ms 

(AHI.'CJOO W^SS KD MSE IWJSS) 



apple 
banana 
beans' 
* bolojajna 
bread 
carrots 
cheese 
chicken 
dessert 
fruit, 
frankfurter 



ttdlk 

orange 

roll 

turkjey^ 



nHnzana 
guineos 
habichuelas 
norta'fella • 
T>an 

sanahorias 
quei50 

TX)ll0 

postre -4, 
fnitas 
hot dogs 
or 

r)ertos calientas 

leche 

chim 

pan de rolos 



nohn ZAHN nah 
guee ay nohss 
ah bee-ch^^ ahss 
inore tah MY yah 
pahn 

sah n^ OH ree ahss 

KAY so 

poh ybh 

postray 

MX) tahss 



payrohss kah lee AIN tess 

lay chay 

CHGP nah 

pahn duh PDLIoss 

PAHvo 
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• ■■ ■■■ ^-p-pm!^ s 



Hal^ia una. vex ninita cjue 
Se Kamaba Damari, c|ae vVvio, 
eh Jn^laferra con 5a mamoL, 




V 
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Tuvo be 



A que. /r^.o' saben que 

7 ^ 



lore 



nombre. de Qceav^o , po^ que 
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\/\v;\aA inclio5 qui e /^es 
OS y 

-el Otono 'Tai;(<^ro)^ 
Pa man- su^^-^ 3U pa^a sas 




r 
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at 
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OS p:-e.rS.^vinos^ " 
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Per eso tod 

ev. el cuarTo Oi^^^'^s 1 ^ 
mes de. Woviembre como 
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oso 



ocho 



OSCiO 
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Halernaiicas 
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V. 



on liariQ 



Delia Log Kelt* 



open 
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X 1 \ 

-She IS Maria, sKe goes 
:to school every day. 



^ ^C'IIq es Maripi.ella va . 




J} 






•the Samtation »Y\arv. 
nitaTion marv Keeps "the ciTy de,c\n . 



He JS 
The 5a 

•E*l el Basurcro. 
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Kqria's mother is q dress matCer. 

Pr^ssmaKers moKe dresses, they wovK aT ^atones. 
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Mr 
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Hqna saves *hev money c(ttWe. Banl^. 
Telkrs xa),©vK at the BawK.tV^ey pay "the <i:hc<:Ks. : 

11 --Ji- — 
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avs To the cashier. Cas 



pay 
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_- Jill _ I III - ' - 



Mart a V.Kes 1Vie theater. 
■ Jshers collect TUKeTS At *e IKcaTef- 
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The BeciuTy Pavlor Is v^ear Ker Vipime. 
BeauTicians worK cxTlhe.. Beauty Parlor. 

-El s<^l<>V\ de bellexa esTq ccrca <le case. 
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p ol i cema an 
' pol i cia 



nurse 





YY\av \ an 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION - CITY OF NEW YORK 



A'ppend I 



110 LIVINGSTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11201 



BUREAU OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

O 



BUREAU OF 'RADIO AND TELEVISION 



MANUAL FOR 
INSERVICE 



BoRiGUAs: The Puerto ricans 



- 



4 

FALL - 1973 
THURSDAYS AT 3:30 P.M. 
CHANNEL 25 

COURSE NUMBER - TV 165 



TELEVISION TEACHER; 
MANUA-L PREPARED BY; 
*OTIIEn TELECASTS - 



INES PEREZ - BUREAU OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
MARGAIRITA IMR AND ELBA PIETRI TRILLAS 
WEDNESDAYS AT 12 NOON, 



TUESDAYS AT 9:00 P.M. 
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BORICUAS: THE PUERTO RICANS 



PROCRA>I ORDER 



1. PUERTO RICAN STUDIES 



2. ISLAiN'D OF BORIQUEN 



3. NINEl'EENTIl CENTURY 



4. ■ G0LUE>5 AGE 



5. T^^?ENTIET1I CENTURY 



6. TilE PEOPLE 

7. THE PUERTO RICAN FAMILY 



8. PLASTIC ART OF PUERTO RICO 



9. EL s^^rrERO 



10. PUERTO RICAN ARCHITECTURE 



11. TYPICAL -DANCES OF PUERTO RICO 

:y 

12. PUERTO J'J CAN. DRA'IA » 
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FOREWORD 



This manuaVwas prepared as a teachers' guide to the television 
serie- BORICUAS :•• THE PUERTO RICAl^S. ItTias been developed to 
broaden teachers' k'nowledge of the culture and history of Puerto 
Rico so/thht thoy may be better equipped to meet the needs of 
students of Puerto Rican background. I 

There -are about ^75 ,000 students of i-uerto Rican heritage in the 
"New York City Public Schools. These students bring with them a 
rich culture, which can be utilized to develop dimension^ m 
education. • *^ 

The se-ies presents information about the historical and culture 
heritage of Puerto Rico. Additional information is provided in 
the manual to help teachers understand adjustment problems and 
special educational needs of Pueijto Rican students.. Hopefully, 
the series. wilJL present new^ insights about the background and-- 
needs of Puerto Rican students which, in 'turn, wil/1 create 
better understanding in an atmosphere of mutual respect. 

The objectives of the series are: ' . 

1. To provide teachers with factual information which can servo 
to explain some of the problems that confront Puerto Rican 
students, how these problems evolved and how. thei^ are being 
resolved. 

2. To provide teachers with fact-ual information regarding the 
history and culture of Puerto Rico^ _ 

/ 

3. To develop an appreciation of the cultural contributions of 
Puerto Ricans to American society. ^ 

4*. To understand the rolo of religion in the lives of Puerto .r 
Ricans and to relate its various manifestations with the 
varied ethnic background of the, people. 

5. TO examine- critically^he role of P^lj-^ics in Puerto Rico a,^d 
how political philosophies surmount the trip from the island 
to the mainland.- 

6. To help avoid general i-zati/)ns about the Puerto Ricans. • 
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PUERTO RICA?] STUDIES 



Guest: Prof, R, Gonzaro^-Gonzalez 
V - Fordham University 



As part of the Teacher Traininp, Proj^^ram in Fordham University a Department of 
Puerto Rican Studies was established in 1967, This program provides inforina-, 
tion about the his.tory and culture of Puerto Rico in order to foster better 
understanding ,of the Puerto Rican children. This telecast explores the values, 
and, attitudes the children bring with them from Puerto Rico and how their loss 
of identity leads to frustration and hopelessness. It also discus^ses the 
expectcitions of the Puerto PJxan? for* their children and how these are not fos- 
tered in the New York City S.chools, : 



Questions for\ Discussion 



1. How can the school personnel use the positive attitude?^ of Puerto Rican 
children to make t.hcm partners in meeting the educational , goals of the ! 

' school? * . ^ ' ^ 

' ■ f ' } 

2, How ean the^ Puerto/ Rican parents and community contribute to the coopera- 
tive effort of c'^cl/ieving the educational goals of the school and community? 



3. What caji New Yorp City teachers do to allay the. fears of Puerto Oilcan par-, 
ents regarding' tiWir chil 



ents regarding' tht^ir children s school experiences? 

4, How can knowledge of the childreo's customs, values and attitudes help^ a . 
teacher in planning a meaningful educational experience for Puerto, Rican 
children? ^ . / 

What are the di^'f f erences in the migration of Puerto Ricans to the' mainland 
and Lho immigration of Europeans to the United -States? ^ — - / 



Suggested References 



Bank$, James A. ^ Editor. , Tea ching p:ithnic Studies: .Concepts and Strategics * 
Washington, D.C.: Natiorial~Council for the Social Studies, 1973. (Part II, 
..Chapter 10) - , ^ 

Cordasco, Francesco, Pue rto Ricans in the jj.S , Metuchen, New Jersey: 
Scarecrov^ Press, 196S, , ' ; 

''. Puerto Rican Children in Mainland Sdhoo3s > Metuchen,- 

New Jersey: Scarecrovj^ Press, 1968/' ' 

Maldonado-Denis , Manuel. Puerto Rico: A 'Socio-Historic Interprata t ion , 
New, York: Vantage Books, 1972"! - ^ 

" / 
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TllE ISLAND OF BORIQUEN 



This telecast is an introduction to a study of Puerto Rico; its size and 
its location in relation to the other islands in the Caribbean and 
the history and culture of the people. Some information on the "Yucaycques " ^ 
or Indian villages that Columbus found when he discovered the island in 1493 
is presented. In addition, artifacts from the T-^.ino culture are examined to 
help rec6nstruct the life ^tyle of these early people. 

The prime objective of the telecast, however, is to help teachers become aware 
of the importance of giving students of Puerto Rican background some knowledge 
of their history and culture. , 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Of \;hat importance Js tlic iiprao Boriqucn to Puerto Rlcans? 

Why do Puerto Fdcans call themselves *'boricuas" or "borincanos?"' 

2. How v70uld you describe the climate of Puerto Rico? 

3. ' V/liat are some characteristics of the Taino culture? 

4. Vuy did the Puerto Ricans find it necessary to build the fortress "F.l Horro? 



5. How were Afrxcan slaves used" in Pucxto Rico? - 

6, y\Jhy is it important that a f;roup of people know their historical and cul- 

tural heritage? 

Suneostod fore nco^ 

rigueroa, Loida. History of Puerto Rico: From the nenlnninp, to 1892 . 
New York: Anaya Book Co., 1972. 

Maldonado-Denis, fanuel. Puer to Rico; A Socio-Historic Interpretation . 
New York: Vantage liooks, 1972. 

Ilendcx, JJugcnio Fernandez. Portrait of a Society: Po a dings on Puerto Rican 
Soc io] or^y. Puerto Rico: University of Puerto Rico Press, 1972. 

\Jagenheim, Kal and Ol5»a Jimenez de VJagenhcim, eds. Hie Puerto Picans: A 
Documenta ry History. N'ew York: Pracger, 3973. 
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THE 19 th CENTUPsY 



The telecast presents some historical events of the Golden Century of Puerto 
Rico; an era of change and progress in many areas. Reference is made to the 
introduction of the printing press and the establishment of sixteen newspaper<;. 
The cultural life birth of Puerto Rican nationalism, and the concept of brother 
hood throughout the island are mentioned also. The roles of leading figures of 
the "Golden Century" are discussed. 



Questions for Discussion 

1. Hov7 did I-l Grito de Lares help to make known the needs of the Puerto 
Rican people? 

2. How was Puerto. Rican nationalism evidenced during the 19th Century? 

3. Discuss the follov7ing poem by Jose Gautier Benitez: Translation by 
author. 



You shall not be the all-powerful ship 
Armed for war, daring hurricanes. 
Conquering ports, dauntlessly 
And bravely dominating waves and men.- 

But you shall be the placid Tittle" boat 

Which, nudged by the perfumed breeze 

Reaches the calm of the white shore; 

Tliis fatherland, is your destiny 

To conquer liberty, science, and fortune 

lathout leaving in the bran:blo-> a]on^> the path 

Even a shred of your white vestment. 



h. Had you ever hcatrl of some of the loading figures of the ]9th century 
mentioned in this telecast? 

5. Who composed the Puerto^ Rican National Hymn? How is the original version 
different from the one used today? (Words given in Appendix C.) 

6. Wiat invige of the Puerto Rican people U evoked when one hoars and reads 
the wordG to "La Borinqucna"? 
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The 19 th Ccntur>^ ._. 
Sug gested «'cfer(*nccs 



Figueroa;^ Loida. H istory of Pu e rto Rico; From the "Uop.innlng to 1892 . 
New York: Anaya Book Co., 1972V 

Glazer, Nathan and MoynLhan, Daniel Patrick. Beyond the Melting Pot . 
Cambridge, ^Massachusetts . : ri.I.T. and Harvard University Press, 1963. 
(The Puerto Ricaiis, pp. 86-129.) 



Mendez, Eugeni(S Fernandez. Portrait of a Society : Pxcadings on Puer to 
Rican Sociology . Puerto Rico: University of Puerto Rico Press, 1972. 

Wagenheim, .Kal. Puerto Rico: Profile . New York: Praeger, 1972. 
(Chapter ^0 

VJagenhcim, Kal and 01 ga Jimenez de Uagcnheim, eds. Tlio Puerto Rica iis: 
A Documentary Histor y. Nevj York: Praeger, 1973. (Part .HI: The Spirit 
of Nationhood.) 



THE GOLDEN AGE 



The telecast describes how Puerto Rico "comes of age" not politically but also 
intellectually throuj;h the first important novel La Chnr ca by ?Ianuel Zeno Gandia. 
The discussion points out that political and educational figures often distin- 
guished thcnsclves as men of letters, writers, and publishers who were forced 
to study abroad because Spain" prohibited the establishment of a university on 
-the island. Personalities such as Jose Gautier Benltez, Jose de Diego, and 
Eugenie Maria de Uostos are discussed. The two great Puerto Rican painters are 
highlighted. In music, Juan Horell Campos, a well known composer of d anzas and 
Antonio Paoli, called the "King of Tenors", are also mentioned. 



Q uestions f or Discussion 

1. \fliy has it been said that the novel La Charcn by Manuel Zeno Gandia is a 
medical report of a rural society? 

2. How did a Puerto Rican woman of the late nineteenth century, Lola Rodriguez 
de Tio, show evidence of her woman's lib altitude? 

3. mat happened to the enlightened Puerto Rican leaders who fought for free- 
dom of political and artistic expression? 

A. 'vThat inferences can you make regarding the leaders who founded Puerto Rico's 
political parties and led the freedom movement? 

5. Wiy do you think the Puerto Rican national hymn is titled La Boriquena ? 

6. Why were the original words written by Lola Rodriquez de Tio later changed 
to its present form? 

7. Wliy are the paintings of Oiler and Campeche important to Puerto Ricans? 

8. How can the-danza be said to be expressive of the Puerto Rican personality? 



Suggested References 

Baggs, V/illian 0. Puerto Ri co: S howcase of Devel opment. Encyclopedia Britannica. 
'^'Chicago: Encyclopedia Lritaanlca Educational Corp., 1962, 

Figueron, Loida. History of Puert o Rico: From the Beginning to the 1892 . 
New York: Anaya Books Co., Inc., L972. 

Kaiden, Nina. Puerto Rfco> La Xweva Vida . Mew York: Renaissance Editions, 
1966. 

Si ] en , Juan Angel . VJe , the Puerto Rican People : A Story of OrnreS '^lon 
Resistance. / J'^ow .Yorl" Monthly ^Review Press, 1971. 
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The Golden Age 

Wagenheim, Kal. Puerto Tcico: A Profile . New York: Praeger, 1971. 
Study Prints 

Distinguished Puerto Ricans, New York: Urban Media Materials, 1971. 
Puerto Rican Herd tage Posters. (Bilingual) New York: Plus Ultra, 1970. 

F ilms trip s 

Puerto Rico an d the Puerto Rican s. New York: Urban Media Materials. 
Puerto Rico: Histoi'y and Culture . New York: Urban Media Materials. 

Records 

Write to Institute de Cultura Puertorriquena 
P. 0. Uox 418A 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00905 
for a complete list of records. 
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THE 20TH Ci::iTLTY 



The iJeleca^U surveys tlio history of Puerto Rico from 1898 to the present. 
Three politicdl phi.losophies or alternative^^ that liave"* existed since the nine-. 
tecMiLh century arc Antrotiuccd. Ilic discussion that follows examines the pov;erj) 
and prcroj'.atlves p.iven to the Puerto Rican people by the United States govern- 
ment. Some contributions of Puerto Ricans to th^. United Statas are pointed out 
also. • ' ' " . ' . 



Questions for Discuse';ion ^ 

1. Of what importance v;as the Autonomous Charter? 

2. Wiy v/as the Foraker Act considered a step Irackv/ards in Puerto Rxcan 
hisCory? j 

3. ' \fliy did the Autonomous Party rebel against the Jones Act? 

4. What v;ere the attitudes of Jose de Diego and Luis Munoz Rivera tov7ard 
Puerto Rican citizenship? 

5. Hov; did the Jones Act affect the Puerto Rican people? IIou do you think 
Puerto Ricans would react to such a law? 

6. Discuss the ^llowing quotation: 

Atentos' a la dimension espanola y a la norteamericanos , 
hemos olvidado buscar la tcrcera dimansion que es la 
nuestra, la pucrtorriqusnn, (Attentive to the Spanish 
dimension and to the North American one, we have 
forj_nt:ten to search tho third dincnslon, that v;hich 
is ours, the Puerto Rican.) 

Antonio S. Pedreira (1899-1939) 
Insula rismo: Knsayos de Interprctacion 
Pucr torri q ue wa , 



Sup, p,ested Re ference s'^ o ^ J 

Hansen, Tarl Parl;er. Puerto' Rico: Ally for l^ro^'.ress . Now York: 
Van Nostrand, 1962. 

Lewis, Gordon K. Puerto R ico; F re edom and Pow er in the Caribbean . 
New York: Harper Tofchbooks , 19637 ^ ^ ^ 

Page, Homer. Puerto Ri co: The Quiet Revoluli on. N'cw York: Vikinj;, 1963. 

Silen, Juan Angel. Ue , the Puerto Rican People: A Sto r y of Op pro^^yio a and 
Kcsistance. i:ew York: Monthly Review Press, 1971. 

VJagenheim, Kal. Puerto Rico: A Profil e. New York: Praeger, 1972. 
. (Ciiapters , 5, and 6.) 




THE PEOPLE * " 

5 

Information about tlv^ throe ethnic p.roups: Talno' Tncl5.an , African and Spanii^h 
which con»Mne to make n\> the cultural heri tafje of the* 'Puerto Hicau people is 
presented in the teloca<^>t. Pvidences of the three main cultures* that are still 
found "in the relif;ion, mu'^ic, customs and physical appearances of <[{jthe peonle 
are hir,hlit;htcd. 



Questions f o r Dir »c usnion 

1, Discuss the following idea and decide upon its implications: 

Althouf;li the Puerto Uican culture is mainly Hispanic in 
' history, relip;ion, tradition and values, the hasic lef;acy 
has been its lanf:uaj',e. The Spanish lanp,uap»e brinp;s nore 
than a phyr-;iolofo*eal rcaj.jty or a usycholoj»ical bond antonp, 
Puerto R Leans. 

2, Vov can you account for the fact that asnects of African culture can bo 
found today in , parts of Puerto Pxico? Why do you think there \;ere evi~ 
dences of MaycUi culture in lioriquen? 

3, How do the Puerto Uican dances reflect African and Spanish influences? 
Ilov7 do the musical instruments that are used in Puerto Rico and on the 
mainland reflect the three ethnic backfa'ounds of the Puerto PLcans? 



A. liow does a ^Velorio" illustiate a combination of Taino and 'Spani oh -tradition 
5. VJIiy did the Tainos and Africans readily accept the Poman Catholic Religion? 
■6, \Vliy can it he said that Puerto Ricans have a rich heritaj;e? 
Sup.fiested Pcferences \ 

Cordascj>,' I ranee sco. Puerto Rican s in the U nited ^^tat es. 

Metuchen, Ne\7 Jersey: Scarec'rm; Press, 1963. '. ^ 

Wagenheim, ICal. I^io rto Pico : A Profile . 'New York: Praeger, 1972 
(Chapters 2 and 7) 



TllK PUERTO KICiVN FA!«!ILY. 



This telecast contrast£^ the dif fer^^nces in tlia Puerto Ricaa life style on 
the malnlaacl and ou the island. The environmental differences ^and ^t!,io way 
these are reflected in the soqa o-dynamics of family life are hiyhlighted. 
The assault on the "machi5,nio" concept and the increased freedom of clioice 
for v;omen are examined'. TJie conflicts ciri*>ia{5 from the influences of the 
dominant culture on the traditional Puerto Rican culture and how this has 
led to the development of. different Puerto Ri-can subcultures ir; also dis- 
cussed. 



Questions for Discussion * * - ' . ' 

1. What chan^^es in living} have occurred in Puerto Rico during the last two 
depcfdes and to v;hat are they attributed? 

2. In what ways have Puerto Rican women changed since tlie forties and how 
has this affected Puerto Rican family life? ' > 

3. Wiiat is mcrint by "the ext'ended family concept"? By \;hat is this being 
. replaced in New York City and why? 



4. What do you think aro^ the main reasons that lead to tfiic de~tcxJoratlon-of — 
the Puerto Rican family in New York City? ^ 

5, \H\at are the implications of these chany>es and how do they affect the 
perf oriVauce of Puerto ^Rican children in the schools? 

6; VJhat is the reason fof" the "reverse migration" that has been in effect 
since the early 60''s*? IHiat docs this mean in terms of mobility in cc^m- 
munities and in schools? 



S u <\ ge s t e d Re f o r e n c e s " * 

Figueroa, Loida, History of Puerto Ri co: Pro^n the beginnin < i; to the 1 «S92. 
New York: Anaya Book Co., 1972. 

Hal donado-))en Lr, , Manue 1 , Puertg Rico: A Socio-H is t o r i e In t e r P r e t a ll o n . 
New York: Vantage Bookr, 1972 . ^ 

JVndex, P.ugLHiio Fernando?'., ^j^r trai t of ^ a _^o c t v : Readings r>n Pue rto I ' i can 
Sociology . Puerto Vdco: University of J^uerto **ico Press, 1972. 

Wagenheim, Kal* Puerto Rico: A Profile . Mew York: Praegor, 1972. 

Wagenheim, ICal and Olga Ju;cnoj;.de \'agcnheim eds. The Pu erto Ricans: A 

Docun^entary 1! ^' s Cory . I'.cw York: Pracgor, 1973. (i\art TX: r::odus. Part X: 
Tne Divided ..^'ilion*) 




PLASTIC ART OF PUl-RTO RICO / 

A visit of the first major exhibition of Puerto Rican.Art-in New York City 
is firmed at the. Musco del Barrio. This exhibition entitled "The Art Heri- 
tage of Puerto Rico I Pre-Colyribian t^ Pre^ieat" was later sliown at the Iletro- 
'poli;ran Museum of Art. It includes Taino stone sculptures,^ paintings of the 
ei sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, religious carvinp.s by santcros , as well 
as,* p,raphic works and paintings by moderiji artists. The telecast also presents 
,the lEilm,'^"Nine Artists", narrated by Jo/>c Ferrer, which talks about 
opnunt of graphic arts in Puerto Rico. ^ 




Questions for Discuasion 

1, Wliich Puerto Rican artists estal/lished the Center of Puerto Rican Art and 
where did they receive their training? 

2, Why did they return to Puerto Rico and how did Chey become the vanguarcK 
for the development of plastic arts in Puerto Rico? | 

3, Which of the nine artists' shown in the film had you heard mentioned befor^ 

A. Why is an international show such as the Biennial of Caribbean and Latin 

^ineri-ean~Cr-aphxc^Jaits_„j)f_Jj^ to the art world? 

5. How is the Communwealth Government of Puerto Rico fostering and encouragrrig~ 
artistic expreyr>ion by the people? 



Sugp.cstod References 

Catalogue published by the Mu.seo del Barrio for the exhibition. Address follows 
HI Huseo del BariMo, 19^5 Tliird Avenue, New Yoric, N, Y. 10029. 3A8-0777. 
lAvst Martha Vega, Director. 

Catalogue and slides produced by the Metropolitan Museum Art for the exhibition. 
'Metropolitan Museum of Art, IMftii Avenue at 82 Street, N^ew York, N.Y. 10028. 
879-5!)60, Kxt. W)J^25. Mrs. Margaret Nolan, Director of Slide Library; Mrs. 
Dpra Rubiano, Public Relations. 



Kaiden, Nina. Puerto Rico, La Isueva Vida . New York: Renaissance Editions, 
1966. " ' \ ^ ' 



Eh SAirfERO ' * ' 

' ^ ^ 4 > 

A vicv%T of the .^tos Or inia^ jncria nopular (religious popular imnjy.cs) is pre- 
sented in' the telecast. A brief survey of this Puerto Ilican folk art begins 
with its Tre-Colurab^ian background and explains how it acUipted to the Spanish 
religious influence during the colonisation of the island, '^t shows* some of 
the famcrus s an teres (carvers of santos) and Uiells of the family tra^dition of 
this foil' aTT. .It a] so reveals why this ancient folk art is disappearing. 



Questions for Discur>r>jon ^ 

1. ^ How <Ud this folk art^ develop in Puerto Rico? - i 

I 

2. IIov7 can this folk art be traced to the religious practices of 'the Tainos? 

3. Wiy did this folk art develop and flourish in the* mountain villages of 
Puerto Kico? \ 

4. Wiat materials did these untrained artisans use for their sant.Qf; ?' 

5. \flio was one of the. most famous of the Pu<y:to Ricari^ snntero s (carv^u-s of 
santos « ) • ^ * ' . 

6. How has modern tectniology affected this ancient fo.lk art? 
Suggested Pvcfercnce — — — 

Catalogue published by the Musco del Barri'o for the e>JiibitIorr~ei'rtl tle^I,_^he 
Art*HeriUirc of Puerto Rico: Pre-Columbian to Present". (Obtainable from Kl 
Museo del Darrio.) 

Catalogue and slides produced by the Metropolitan Museum of Art v;hcn this 
show was also exhibited. (Obtainabln from the Metropolitan Museun.) 

Kaidcn/'l.Mna. Puerto Rlcj; La :;uey a Vida . IJcw Jork: Renaissance Kditions, 
1966. 
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Puerto Rican A r ch itQ/Ct-ure ^ > ' ^ . . - . . : 

The telecast j^?esents a view of Puerto. Rico's sixteenth to niue*- 
teenth century architf ect^ure whijch reflects a Spanis]ti influence. 
Pictures of the most important archi te/>tur^l wd.fks^ are shovm^ 
Among tliem are ^El Morro Cast'le , I»a Foiftaleza, For/c s;^an eirSrVtobal, 
Port San 'J.erbnimo , San Juan Gate; El Ay.v.ntaniiento (City HalDi ' 
S-an Jose Church, the Cathedral and Cristo g*tre^e t , ahS Clvapel. 
The . determination of^ bo^icv.as to maintain .their Puerto" Rican 'cvPl- 
.ture by; r<:st'oring and » preserving"' these bu-ildings is disciis.sed. 

Questions for ^Dis emission / - 

r 

1. What agency w'a>? .created to take charge of the restoration . 
^an^. preservation of the Spanish Colonial building^s ^in* Old • 

San Juan? i^w . 

\ ' """^^ , \ ' 

2. VJhat was Operacrb^-^ Serenidad (Operation Serenity) and how did 

it evolve? 

3. What cjgiltural activities were alsQ cstablisho^' in the , early 

days of Operation Serenity which arq nov; internationally famx>us?^ 

4. "Vyhat other work is^the Institute of, Puerto Rican- Culture 

doing to .foster in'terest in Puerto Rico"s architectural pas%? 

5. * V/hat resource centers exist in the City df .New York vTlvich can 

inform or Puerto Rdco's architectural past?. ^ ^ 

6. V7hat. is the most recent arc^Iii tec4:ur al influence \n Puerto 
Rico as seen' in the skyline of San Juan? VJhat,modorn build- 

-^_j.^ngs have been designed. by famous international architects? 



Suggested Re f erences ^ ~ — ^ _ ' ' 

Gruber^^, Ruth > "^ "iPinj^rto Rico: Isl.and of Promise ' New .Yorlc : Hill 
and V?ang; 1960. , j 

Hanson, Earl Park'er. P uerto Rico: A3 iy for-' Progre ss > New York: 
Van Nostrand, i962. 

Kaidon, Nina. P uerto Rico, La Nueva Vida . New York: Renaissance 

.Editions, 1-9^6. ' ' . * ^ , 

Rage, Homer* Puerto Rfco: Thp Quiet Revolution , Nes Yorjcs - 
Viking, 1963. . 

Wagenheim, Kal. Puerto Rico: A Profile * Hew York: Praeger , * J.97 2 • 
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PueytoN Rico and.'the Puerto Rxcans > New York: Urban Media 
MatGrialG. ^ . 



^Puerto Rico; XUsVtory and Calturo ^ New York : 
Materials* 



Urban Media 
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^ Typical Dances of Puerto Rico 

The music of Puerto Rio expresses the influence of the cultural v 
heritage of the people. In' this telecast various aspects of 
Puerto Rico's music are demonstrated; songs, dances, musical . 
instrument'b . The Taino heritage is evident in the celebration 
of the coffee harvest (el acabe) ; the African influence is o:.peri- 
enced during the sugar cane harvest (la zafra) and the Spanish 
' tradition of the Feast of the Patron Saint is seen in the cele- 
bration of the Feast of Santiago Apostol (St. James the Apostle) 
in Loiza Aldea. ^ 

Questions for Discussion '\ 

\ / 

1. How does the. oof fee harvest celebration reflec^ the areyto 
festival, of the Tainos? 

\ 

2. How is the African influence reflected in the dance steps 
of the boinba, as we^l as, in the musical instruments used 
in this dance? ^ 

3. How do the danza and the seis show the Spanish influence? 

4. What arc the popular dances of the Puerto Ricans today and 
V7hat additional influence do they reflect? 

5. VJho are the popular Puerto Rican musicians in New York City 
at present? 



' Sugges.ted References 

Figueroa, Loida. History of Puerto Rico: From the noginninq to 
1892. New York: Anaya Book Co,, 1972. 

Glazer Nathan and Moynihan, Daniel Patrick. Beyond the Ilelting P 
Pot. Cambridge, Massachusetts: M.I.T.,>nd Harvard University 
Press 1963 . 

Wagenheim, !Cal. Pu.erto Rico : A .Prof ilo . New York: Praeger, 1972. 
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Puerto Rican Drama 



This texocast discusses the establishment of the Puerto Rican 
Travelling Theatre in New York City in 1967 under the direction 
of Miriam Colon ^ the well-known Puerto Rican actress. An intor- 
viev; with Miriam Colon reveals hov; this pro-ject came to fruition, 
the different presentations that are scheduled during the ycarf 
the progress made since its beginning and the latest addition to 
the program, the Training Laboratory in Theatre Arts. A complete 
play by Pedro Juan Soto, entitled "The Innocent" is presented by 
this company. 



Questions for Discussion 

1. V/hat do you think is the value of having established the 
Puerto Rican Travelling Theatrq in Nev; York City? 

2. Discuss'^the differences in interpretation that can occur 
by having non Puerto Rica'ns portray and write about Puerto 
Ricans and the reasons for them. = 

3. From your personal experiences, what dramatic roles have 
you seen in the theatre r in films or on TV about Puerto 
Ricans that you have liked or disliked? 

4. Have you 'seen La C ar reta by Rene Marques? From the description 
given in the telecast, is the theme of the play still appli- 
cable to Puerto Ricans in New York City? 

5. VJhat is your opinion of the psychological play presented r 
"The Innocent"? How did you rate the performances of the 
Puerto, Rican ' actors? 

6. v;hy do you think Puerto Rican youngsters will be stimulated 
by attending performances by the Puerto Rican Travelling 
Theatre? 

Sugc|ostf>d References 

Kurt is , Arlene Harris . Puerto Ricang: From Island to Mainland . 
New York: Julian Mossncr, 1969.. 

Padilla, Elena. Up From Puerto Rico . New York:- Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 

Resource Cente rs 

Training Laboratory of the Puerto Rican Travelling Theatre, 124 V7e 
18 Street, New York, N.Y. ibOll 



Bilingual Education 



This telecast explores the rationale for the establishment of 
Bilingual Programs in the New York City Public Schools. Mr. Marco 
Hernandez outlines the aims and objectives of the Bilingual Office 
of the Board of Education and lists the functions o»f the different 
departments under this office. Dr. Luis ^\ivera ^speaks of his work 
as the Director of the Escuela Infantil del Barrio and of some of 
the educational research projects lie has v/orked on which have 
served as guidelines in the development of Bilingual Programs. 
Mrs. Migdalia Romero de Ortiz tells us about the special bilingual 
curriculum being developed in Hunter College by the Bilingual Educa 
tion Skilds Training Project (BEST) under the direction of Mr. Jose 
A. Vasquez. 

Q^uestions for Discussion 

1. What are the arguments of the critics of Bilingual Education 
and on what are they based? 

2. V7hat v;ould be your ansv/er to some of. these criticisms after 
having heard the speakers on this program? 

3. V7hat are the needs of students, teachers r parents and community 
which the Bilingual Office wilji strive to meet? 

4. What is the special aim^of the Bilingual Children's Television 
Program as explained by Dr-. Luis Rivera? - ' . 

5. Why is bilingual curriculum important in the development 
and involvement of the bilingual student? 



Suggested References 



AbramcoHr T., & Rivera, L.F. A pilot study on the prospective 
of the "Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tost" with Puerto Rican 
students in Mev; York City. Paper read at the annual convention 
of the Educational Association of Wew York State. 

Abramson, T. & Rivera, L.F. ''Individualized Vocabulary Achievement 
Testing of Subjects of Puerto Rican Origin. " Paper read at the 
annual convention of the U.C.M.E.r Los Ai^geles, California, 
February, 1969. 

Anderson, Theodore and Boyer, Mildred. Bi lingual School inq in ^ 
United States . 2 vol. Albuquerque/ Hew Mexico: Southwest Educa- 
tional Development Laboratory, 1970. 
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Board of Education of the City of New York, Office of Bilingual 
Education: Newslet ter; Biling ual Resource Center. Vol. 1 
No. 1 May 1973"and Vol. 1 No. 2, June 1973. 

Lambert, W.E. and Tucker, G.R. The Bilingual Education of 
Children . ( The St. Lambert Experiment .) Massachusetts: 
Nev;bury House Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

New York State education Department, Bilingual Education Unit: 
Curriculum bilingu al materials for grades K-12. 

Rivera, L.F. S Bolger,P.A. "Puerto Rican Students- in Hew York 
City: selected aspects of their educational Careers. New Yoxk 
City Board of Education, 1969. 



Aims and Objectives of the Office of Bilingual Education 



a) To facilitate the academic achievement of children for whom 
English is not the native Innguar^c by teaching them in their 

own language while simultaneously developing their skills in ♦ 
English and thu^. prevent or decrease scholastic retardation. 

b) To maintain and improve the pupil's ability in his native 
language when other than; while offering such students an 
opportunity to develop functional bilingualism. 

c) To create a positive self-image and pride in his herlcac^e by 
using the pupil's mother tongue as the language of instruction. 

d) To provide for enrichment of all pupils by developing an under- 
standing of their own history and culture: 

e) To develop a city-wide bilingual staff which will have teaching 
skills as well as linguistic competency in languages used. 

f) To develop' relevant and appropriate ctirriculum materials for 
the implementation of the bilingual education programs. 

g) To implement an on-going-^progrnm of research and evaluation 

to provide measurable assessment of the school program in order 
to identify the need for the establishment of Bilingual Erograms. 

h) To continuously assess, reinforce and strengthen school-parent- 
comunity relationships. 

1) To assist and communicate with Community School Dis tricts and 
Community School Boards on the initiation and implementation 
of Bilingual and Bicultural programs for their respective 
communities, ' ' . - 

J) To disseminate and share the findings of our experience to all 
interested parties locally and nationally. 

k) To work towards the increase of the allocation of the resources 
to bilingual programs; and the institution of a bLUnr.t«al program 
in every school wliere there are twenty (20) children wlio are 
considered to be second language learners. 
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PUERTO RICAN AGCICIES 
IN NEW YOl^ CITY 



Prepared by the 'Bilingual Resource Center 

110 Livingston Street, Room 224 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 
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Name and Address 

ASPIRA OF AMERICA 
245 Fifth Avenue 
New York, Nex^ York 



Director 



Mr* Luis Alvarez 



Telephone 



683-6054 



ASPIPJV OF YORK INCORPORATED 

296 Fifths Avenue 

New York, New York 10001 



Mr. Mario Anglada 



244-1110 



C0^2I0NWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 
322 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 

CREO - (CREATING RESOURCES FOR 

EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES) 
185 East 116th Street 
Nev: York, New York 

HISPANIC RESEARCH LEAGUE 
158 East 116th Street 
New York, New York 

INSTITUTE OP^PUERTO^ RICO 
GPOBox 631 ' 
New York, New York 

PRACA - (PUERTO RICAIn ASSOCIATION 

FOR COMMUNITY AFFAIRS) 
1432 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 

PUERTO RICAN CO>GIUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECT, INC. 
210 West 50th Street 
New York, New York 10019 



Mr. Marcos A. Rigau 



Miss Hilda Vazquez 



Dr. ^M. Ledesma 



Dr. Luis Quero Chiesa 



Mr. Nick Sanchez 



Mr. Jorge Ortiz 



CI 5-0700 



348-8765 



792-7379 



TE 8-2930 



369-3825 



765-9800 



PUERTO RICAN EDUCATIONAL AND 

CULTURi\L CENTER 
1712 Pitkin Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 



Ms. Felicia Arroyo 



498-9880 



PUERTO RICAN EDUCATORS 

ASSOCIATION 
P.S. 2S2 
180 6th Street 
.Brooklyn, New York 11217 



lis. Carmen Perez 



683-7673 
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Name and Address 

PUERTO RICAN FAMILY INSTITUTE, INC. 

116 West 14th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

NATIONAL PUERTO RICAN FORUM 
214 Mercer Street 
New York, New York 



PUERTO RICA:I FORUM 
341 East 149th Street 
Bronx, New York 



10451^^^ 



PUERTO RICAN GUIDANCE CENTER 

1616 Amsterdam Avenue 

New York/ New York 10031 - 

PUERTO RICAN EDUCATION TASK 

FORCE . 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, New York 10007 

UNITED BRONX PARENTS 
791 Prospect Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10454 



Director 



Mr. Agustin Gonzalez 



Mr. Hector I. Vazquez 



Mr. Edward Rosario 



Mrs. Juana Lopez 



Ms. Isaura Santiago 



Ms. Evelina Antonetty 



. Telephone 
924-6320 

533-0100 

292-9560 

690-3908 

427-3284 



842-1484 



Resource Centers in New York City 



El Museo del Barrio 
19^5 Third Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10029 
3U8.077Y 

Mrs. Martha Vega, Director 

The Metropolitan Musem of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82 Street 
New York, N. Y. 10028 
879-5000, Ext. kkO/k23 

Dora Rul?iano, Public llelations Mrs. Margaret Nolan, Director, Slide Library 

Miiseum of Natural History 
77 Street and Central Park' West 
New York, N- Y. 100 
873-1300 . 

Special Display called: "Roots of Puerto Rico" 
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Puerto Rican Heritage Miiseum 
Community District 12 Bronx 

708 E. Tremont Avenue f^±J^ / 

^ Bronx, New York 101^57 

- 299-8000 



Appendix C 



THE SEAL OF PUERTO RICO 

By a decree of November 8, 1511, Ferdinand of 
Aragon granted Puerto Rico a coat of arms, the first 
given to any Spanish colony in the New World, and 
Puerto Rico's official seal closely follows Ferdinand's 
original design. 

The bull) and the motto represent St. John the Bap- 
tist, for whom Colunihus originally named the island, 
and sij^nify peace and brotherhood. The yoke and 
arrows were the personal device of the sovereigns — 
yugo for Isabella (ihcn spelled Ysible) and flechas for 
Ferdinand — and represented mutual affection, unity, 
and a spirit of great achievement. These were used on 
the l)ul)iic coin and on the personal property of the King 
and Queen. The lions and castle;; represent Leon and 
Castile. Isabella's hereditary kingdon^s: the Crusaders' 
crosses signify the great struggle by which Ferdinand 
and Isabella conquered the Moors: and the flags depict 
the coats 'of arms of the various kingdoms then under 
their reign. 



THE FLAG OF PUERTO RICO 

'While the seal of Puerto Rico bespeaks its ancient 
Spanish heritage, the flag bespeaUs its American ties. 
It resembles the' Cuban flag in design. 

Adopted by the Commonwealth Legislative Assem- 
bly in 1952. the flag is actually identical in design to a 
flag conceived by a group of patriots in 1S95. The white 
star symbolizes Puerto Rico, the corners of the blue 
triangle the legislative, e.xecutive, and judicial branches 
of the republican form of government. The three red 
stripes symbolize the blood that feeds these branches of 
government and the two white stripes the rights of man 
and freedom of the individual. 



Reprinted from: "Annotations on Selected Aspects of the Culture of Puerto 
Rico and Its People'^ The State Education Department, 
Bilingual Education Unit, Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York Press, Revised 1972. 

^ -^-^ above booklet may be otained, free of charge, by 

writing to: Bilingual Education Unit 
^ Education Building 

Albany, New York l222l|-* '^l.^, 
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The National Anthem of Puertb Rico 



*'La Borinqucna"~Thc Anthem of Puerto Rico 

There is something unusual about the anthem of 
Puerto Rico. While most anthems were composed ex- 
clusively as national songs, " Borinquena " was 
originally a danza; a musical expression of Puerto 
Rican origin that flourished in the second half, of "'the 
19th century, when the regional personality of Puerto 
Rico became more clearly defined and the Puerto 
Ricans really became " a people/* 

It is not known when or by whom the old melody 
"I^ Borinquena was written. The earliest printed 
publications, which date from the late 19th century, 
attribute the score to a distinguished composer, Don 
Felix Astol. The lyrics were written by Dona Lola 
Rodriguez de Tio, a poetess frohi the town of San 
German, who placed such warm patriotic feeling in the 
words that the song was soon acclaimed by the people 
as the anthem of Puerto Rico. Manuel Fernandez 
Jnncos. a historian and noted intellectual, albO wrote 
anotlier set of lyrics. 



This first version was written as a revolutionary call to arms by 
Lola Eodriguez de Tio in 1868 ♦ 



" La Borinquena 
dc Lola Rodriguez de Tio (letra original-1868) 

Despierta jborinqueno, 
que han dado la senal 
Despierta de esc sueno, 
que es hora de luchar 
A ese llamar patriotico, 
Sc arde tu corazon. 
Vcn, nos sera simpatico, 
cl ruido del canon. 
Nosotroa queremos la libertad, 
y nuestro machete nos la dara. 
Vamono5» borinquenos, 
vamoho5 ya, 
• -^quc nos cspera ansiosa, 

ansiosa la libertad. . . Jwi3 
la libertad, la libertad, 
la libertad, la libertad. . . 
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This second version, which is the one used today, was written in 190^^ 
by Manuel Fernandez Juncos. 



" La Borinquena " 
de Mamie! Fernandez Juncos (1904) 

La tierra dc Borinqucn 

dondc he nacido yo, 

es un jardin florido 

dc magico primor. 

Un cielo siempre nitido 

le sirve de docel, 

y dan arrullo placido 

las olas a sus pies 

Cuando a sus playas llego Colon 

exclamo !!eao de admiracion 

exclamo lleno de admiracion: 

"Oh!; • ' Oh! 

Esta es !a linda tierra 

que busco yo ; 

es Borinquen !a hija 

!a hija de! mar y e! so!." 

Del J^Iar y e! So!, De! Mar y e! so!. 

Del Mar y e! So!, De! Mar y e! sol.. 



Reprinted from: "Annotations on Selected Aspects of the Ciiltufe of Puerto 
Rico and Its People"by The State Education Department, 
Bilingual Education Unit, Albany, Nev; York: University 
of tY- State of New York Press, Revised 1972. 

» 

The following English adaptation of the present version is by 
Clara Casanova of zhe Office of Comauity School District Affairs. 

The ---o island o£ Borinquen^ 

The land where I was borni 

Is ^^^^^^^ — a tropical gardeni 

Blessed by sea and sun. 

The sky is always clear and blue, 
Over shimmering waves, 
And the palm trees just swing and sway, 
V^hile the birds sing all day* 

When to these shores Columbus came. 

In admiration he did exclaim, i 

In admiration he did exclaim: 

... 'Oh!— ^Oh! Oh! 

**This is the lovely island I'm looking for. 
It's Borinquen the daughter, 
The daughter of sea and sun*' 
Of sea and sun. 
Of sea and sun, 

Of sea and- sun.' ^ , 



CULTURE OF rJTI-: CARHJBKAN KIT 



. CO.NT^ENTS: 



CCS, n i l ."-? l i i" I' I 
J" ./SI 




1. 



6. 



2. 



i2a 
i?.L 

13. 



3. 



iO, 



15 



16. 



5. 



17. 



18a 



18b 



14. 



19a 



19b 



25. 



28, 



2o; 



2-6. 
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23, 



2r. 



29. 



31. 



1. Eight Flags of Caribbean Ketions, including Haiti, Cubi, 

^ -- ■ > , ' 

Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico', Trinidad- Tobago,; the 
Netherland AjTtt*IIv?s, .Ts-rnaic*-^, and Barbados • 
i: , M ? I e Dell in f 5 a J t t i o n v 1 i u r 1 d r e s a o t Ha i t i . 
' 3, FerrscLic Do] I l'Q>r. c» i ^ i o n a i ?• a v a I ^d r c s s of Haitx. 

* 

4 , " C a i i- o ' ' - ^ d \ t - n n a 1 tv^ u i n « r u'xn tM^ t of P u o > t o Rico. 

Doll n tradition.- 1 coo^'auic worn during th. Fie si,! de 



6 ^Kand jtrung b*:tads-' typical i ;:ti<tn handicrafi 
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7. Small Pot- madii from clay of Puerto Rico«-- typical of 

poftcry. rnatc r ial found in /^C a r ibb e an regicAi* 

8. 'Replica of*Taiho Indian Sculpture- Miniature Ma^k, . • 

From Puerto Ri*can Institute of Culture, 77 

it . ^ 

9*. Replica of Taino Indian Jvledal- From Puerto Rican 
l^nstitute of CuJture, 

1 0 Miniatur e "Pava,*' Traditional .Haf worn by *'Jibaros." 

11. Coffee Cup- Made in Puerto Rico from small cot:onut 
shell.- adds strength and flavor to coffee- 

1 2 r A Hand - c ar ved W ood en B owl , unvarnished, for home 
use in Haiti , * " ' 

V . ^ , - ,9. 

12, B. Hand-carved Wooden Bowl, polished f o r • t our is t a nd 

export tnark'et - ^Haiti > 

* ¥ 

> 

13. Eight Coins from Caribbean Nations, 

I 

14, Stamp Collection of Eight representative stkmps from 
Caribbean Nations^* 



15, Rand-McNally Map of the Caribbean Region, 



16, Large Bowl- hand made from, outer shell ox coconut, 
made in Puerto Rico. i6a. Small Bowl, same as large one, 

17, Planter from C o c ojiut Pue r t o R.ico. Originally used 
to sto^e perishables when covered. 
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Hand 


carved 


Mask- 


Haiti {mij:)iiat\ir e } 
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, B . 


Hand 


c a r V e d 


r 

M a s k 


Haiti (rainiatur e ) . 


r 


1 9 


, A. » 


Hand 


carved 


statue- 


-Male Drummer- Haiti 
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,B, 


Hand 


carved 


statue 


, Femal'e - Af r i c an - S tyl e , 





■020. Sugar-Cane Cutter's Drinking Cup -Mad e -from Cane Stalk. 
/ ' " 

^21. Hand carved Af r i c a n - s ty 1 e M?ihogony Head- Haiti. 
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made dipper made from smaj.1 co.conut, Puvrto RicQ\ 



Large Spoon ^ Hand carved in Ha iti- common household itei5 
V o o d"0'o Poll - Good Hj^alth- U^ed tp cure ill n:6 s' s •> 

■ ' ■ <' ■ ■ • c •• • . 

Voodoo Doll- Good Luck Clvanm for Kitchen Tabic. ' 

> - I ' 

Claves- Wooden sticks f^'r rhythmic Caribbean Music • 

Maracas - Musical In strumerits* . • , ^ 

. . ^' ' 

HaAd-'carved "Santo" handmade replica irj traditional 
style, of Puerto Rican old masters o*f \v p o d^ c ar vin g - f r o m 
Puerto Rico Institute o£ Culture,. ' ^ 

* * • 

Viga^nte Mask- hand- carved for use as paxt of costume 
worn by men an'd boys in the Fiesta d e, S an ti a g o , A po s tal , 
LoizaAlde^a, PuertoR?co; 

vMiniatur ev'V o'od o-o Hrum- .Haiti - Th e '*Ka ta - s malle st 
of set of three ceremonial drums used in Voodoo, r'ites. 
Also' c-a lied "Bould^* or/'Bcbe..'' " ' / , 

Mor.tar and Pestle - used in rural Ha'iti and in S,anto 
Domi^ngctogrindcorn^^ 
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.iNl RODUCTICN 
ir ■ ' - ■ - ' ' — ~ 

USING AN OLD MEDIUM IN A NEW WAY: 

.- ^ ^ - ■■,,, (• ,•-.. ^ - - . ■ , ^ w 

»» 

RtEALIA - real objects for pupils to see and handle and' 
* atudy- have been used for centuries by teachers to motivate 
learning, and to bring reality and purpose to their teaching. 
Research has ishown/ that real, purposeful, firot-hand 
experiences provide the most effective ^base upon which to . 
build learning experiences and to develop concepts. The 
expr45«sion, "experience is the best teacher,^' hz.a long hjtefi 
c recognised al having considerable merit/. In today^s schools, 
cr eative'^teacher s strive- to provide their *pupils with as 
" wide a variety ox learning' exp<?riences as poasible^ In this 
. regards Instruc tion al Medra has assumed int^rea»ing value, 
as non-verbal teaching finds wider and wide r , a c c c pta nc e . 
A0kr having produced films and films tripe for clsssraom 
use, URBAN MEDIA MATERIALS ha? produced this realia 
,kit in the hope that it will further ^ixtend the learnings of 
pupils who have bee>a introduced to the people of the region 

covered' in Puerto Rico and the Puerto Ric ans . Pue r t o Ricot 

' ' " ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■" "■ ■" ^ " " 

\ " ^ . 

History and Culture, an d P eople of the. Caribbrean . Most items 
in the kit are to be seen in on*? or more of these programs. 
When used in conjunction with the f i Inms tr ip s , the^teacher 
might seleclf certain items to be u&ed in a folloy/-up lei^-son, 
^ and it would ^eem that the objects came right out of the • 
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USING AN OL D MEPIUaM IN A N EW WAY ; 
■ REAiilA - real objects tor pupilti to see and handle and 

study- have been used for centuries by teachers to motivate 
■'learning, and to bring reality and purpose to their te^aching. 
Research has shown, that real/ purposciui, firat-hand 
expcrieacee provide the most ef f e c ti ve >a s e upon which to 
b'uild learning experiences and tc develop concepts* The 
expre»»ion.> "^experience is the best teacher,'' haa long been 
recognised as having considerable merit. In today* s schools , 
creative teachers atrive to provide their pupils with ae 
wide a vaViety of learning experiences a« possible* In thia 
r eyard > Instruc tion al Me dia ha^j assumed increasing value 

non-verbal teacTning finds wider and wider acceptance - 
After having produced films and filmstxipe for classroom 
use, URBAN MEDIA MATERIALS has produced this realia 
kit in the hope that it wiil further e^ctend 5he learnings of 
pupils who have been introduced to the people of the region 
covered in Puerto Rico and the Puerto Ricans , Pjx^vto R ico; 
Kiscory and Culture, an d People of the C ar ibb e an . Mo s t items 
in the kit are to be 9e^*n in one or more of these programs* 
When used in conjunction with th^ filmstrips, fhe teacher 
might Select certain items to be uned in *a follow - up lesson, 
and it would, seem that the .objects came right out ^^f the 
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filmatrips and into the classroom. This would-Jbe one 
effective way to use the items in the kit* Other suggested, 
uses are as follows: 

Liibr&ry or Showcase Presentations: 

Haitian Arts and Crafts 

Murical Instruments of the Caribbean 

Puerto Rican Traditions (Fiesta and Wood- Car ving ) 

Religioxis Traditions in Haiti and Puerto Ric^ 

Household Articles Made from Indigenous Materials 

Countries of the Caribbean ( Map and Plags) 

Caribbean Stories on Stamps and Coins ' 

Research Projects: 

Assign each member of the class one item* Have 
them read books and see films and filmstrips to 
learn how, when, and where each item is used* 
First-hand data can be obtained by possibly conduct* 
an interview with a member of the class from a 
Caribbean country, or a parent* Items could be 
selected for them to talk about, perhaps supplement 
the ^dis cus sion with it^ms of their ownv 

FOLLOW-UP LESSONS: 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDUiS: 



Christopher Columbus 
Ferdinand and Isabella 
Simon Bolivar 
Jean Jacques Dessalines 
Alexander Petion 

Katharine Dunham 
Fulgencio Batista 
Francois Duvalier 
Ltiis ^riunos Marin 



Diego Columbus 
Jose Marti 
Henri Christophe 
Toussaint Louverture 
Sir Francis Drake 

Fidel Castro 
Gerado Machado 
Juan Balaguer 
Luis Mimoz Rivera 



TOPICAL STUDIES: 



Voodoo (Vodun) 

Spanish Exploration k Conquctt 

Spanish Main ^ Pirates 

Puerto Rico: Operation Bootstrap 



Slavery in West indies 
Art and Music in Caribbean 
The Spanish -American War 
Sugar and Rum 
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Individual Histories of each Country in the Caribbean 
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BOOKS TO READt 



For Teacher' « Reference and for Mat^irc Students: 

IilS^HlX.§JaHiiiSll MsiJI. W Carl Ortwin S»uer 

Hi«tory of, the^ Wegt Indi eg. by A, Garcia 

The CAtihbenn Islands-, by Mary Slater ... 

Cl^ibbean ^ 2L World by German Arcinlega. 

All Tlje Beat In the_ Caribbean by Sidney Clark 

?r:^.TH£jTr the Domintcan ReBubli£ ^ohn Edwin Fagg 

The West Indies and the. Guianaa by D.A.G. Waddell . 

IsUnd Posscaaed by Katherine Dunham 

JaSScT'SSi^ Wood arid Water by Fernando Henri quea 

A Hiatory of the Bahamas, by Michael Craxton 

Windwar d i~the Caribbean- A Look. at Barbados by C. Pack 

Cuba.. TheTiaking ^ a Revolution by Ramon ^f^^^ f-fX^^^ 

ThTCubi:; R^^lution and Latin America by Boris Goldenberg , 

laSLsTIiHliigSr ReyoU. of the Damned by Dan Kureman 

Dominican jPiarx- by Tad Srulc 

For filamentary and Intermediata Students: r.,».^ 
The West Indiey. Islands in^ the Stxn by Wilfred Cart ey 
The West Indies by Carter Harman 

Th; First Book ot thS-W«at M^fX Langston Hughes 
cSiTtopher Columbus, Mariner, by Samuel Eliot Mori son 
The Land anH People of ^he West fadiey by Philip Sherlock 
J^aica. The ^ and ihe New by Mary Manning Parley 
T^T^r^ thT cT^ssroads - A Hiatory of Puerto Rico by M.M. Brau 
GotUjig io Know .Cub^ by Barnett D. Laschever 
Let ' • liiSii ..^asiJSJt by John C. Cal dwell 

Puerto ^^^^ge to Freedom by Edna 'McGulre 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES t .URJSAjj MEDIA M>^^ 

r^vLZ::::^. £21:2::^- A"^ Colonisation of. Puerto Rico(U23.:lS22) . 

by Ricardo Aiegrla ^ tv i. o- /iao« i coe 

Deacubrimiento. Con^^uLlta. x Coj^nUacjon je Puerto Kxco(imdm 

by Ricardo Aiegrla ^ • , , 

Hiatory of the Indians of. Puerto Rico, , by Ricardo Aiegrla 
Hjj^y[a"de' l?i^eatros Indioa de Puerto Rico by Ricardo Aiegrla 
Cuentoa Folkl ori coa_, de Puerto Rico by Ricardo Aiegrla 
Ret abl oa l de la. Aldea. by Joa« Aiegrla 
Prominent Puerto Ricans . Study Printa. Set One 
Prominent Puerto Ricans , Study Printa, Set Two 
Short Strips : The la land of. Puerto Rico. 
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USING THE -MATERIALS IN THE KIT: 

- : J 

After introducing the kit and organiaing for its use by children, it ' 
i« suggested that certain specific lessons could be taught using objects from 
the kit. Some examples of lessons to be taught follow* 

STAMPS AND COINS O F THE CARIBBEAN 

Stamp collecting and coin collecting are hobbies that yield great 

educational benefitv. Children learn about the world, its peoples and its 

♦ • 

*JWg^g«» *nd customs* Stamps and coins reflect the world cultures, fa collecting 
both stamps and coins, children often have their first exposure to names of other 
lands, and may get their first U»tc of a foreign language* Wc have included 
stamps and coins of the Caribbean in this program in order to mbtivate youngsters 
to pursue this hobby with an eye to the things that can be learned from stamps and 
cdiiis* Some questions which can be answered from looking at stamps and coins are: 
1; What is the language of the country? 
2; WLo are some prominent leadeifs from that country? 

3; Can you tell from the stamp or coin what kind of climate is to be found there? 

4;What c vsuti or holidays do the people of the country consider, important-? 

S; Do the people of the Caribbean all use the same numbers and counting system? 

In addition, countries first encountered on stamps can be located on maps, 
and grouped according to cultvires?, languages, and political calssifications on 
classroom charts * 
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MAP REVIEW I^ES SONj^ . . 

USING THE MAP IN THE CULTURE OF THE CARIBBEAN 
KIT, LEA-RN THE LOCATIONS AND NAMES OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT COUNTRIES OF THE CARIBBEAN. ON THE 
SHEET BELOW, LIST THE NAMES OF THE COUNTRIES 
NEXT TO THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER. 



I. _ 

2- _ 

3. _ 

4. _ 

5. . 

7._ 

8' . 
9. 
10. 
11. 



NAME^4 OTHER PLACES YOU KNOW ON THE MAP: 



12., 
13. _ 
14. 
15. 
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PUERTO RICO'S SANTERIA, A TRUE FOLK ART 



In Old San Juan vittitors to Puerto Rico may have the pleasure of aeeing the 
island^a remarkably interesting antique santos > These small figures of saints, 
carved f^rom wood and painted by untrained rural workers of little or no education, 
are a true folk art which developed spontanously from an urgent need to possess 
religious figures for home devotions . 

The craft of santerxa - making of santos - began in the l6th century and by the 
middle of the present century had won so much admiration from a few enthusiasts 
with an eye for folklore and beauty that collections were started, ?emc ardent collectors 
spent a good deal of time and money hiking from houae to house in remote rural 
districts in search of these little figures. 

Most of these santos, therefore, have been acquired by private collectors 
or individuals who own perhaps one or two* So they have not been readily seen by 
the general public although a small number are permanently displayed in the 
Puerto Rico Musevun of Art. 

When Spain began occupying territory and colonizing the New World in the 
15th and early l6lh centuries, the Spanish Crown laid great emphasis on extending 
€he Catholic faith to all its possessions* Wherever Spanish colonizers went, the 
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Catholic Church went alto* For instance no persons were authorised to settle in 
Puerto Rico if they were descended from «ome one who had been burned or condemned 
by the Court of the Inquisition* Foreigners were either excluded or admitted under 
strict regulations partly on the ground that they were hostile to Catholicism and* 
promoted Protestantism. Onct:, in 1565, when an English ship anchored in San 
Juan harbor, the cargo was confiscated and the English crew imprisoned. 

So frpm the very beginning of the colonisation of Puerto Rico, which started in 
1508, the Catholic faith was a strong force. Only two years after the first settle- 
ment was moved from Caparra, south of the harbor, to its present site on the 
western end of the Isleta de San Juan, the Duminican friars started building at the 
top of the new city the hxxge and beautiful convent which the Institute of Culture has 
restored. 

As the gold that had first attracted the, colonists petered out, they turned to 
agriculture and in the following centuries began to spread out over the island , 
growing sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, ginger and other crops. Small towns were 
established, each one centered around a plniea dominated by a Catholic church. 
Gradually the remote rural districts of these towns became populated as well. 

The possession of images .of holy persons or saints had always been an 
essential part of the Catholic religion for the people to use in their devotions at home, 
which were and still are an important part of the rpligious life of Puerto Ricans espec- 
ially in isolated areas. But where were the settlers to obtain such images? Certainly 
no large supply could be imported from Spain since the sailing ships arrived infre- 
quently and at irregular intervals, months often passing without a single ship coming 
from Spain, 



12. , 

Dr. Fernando M. Monserrate, one of the first persona to start collecting 

eantos in "this century, believes that Spanish priftsts with an artistic bent or actually 
trained in the arts started carving religious from the abundant supply cf hard woods. 
Perhaps they copied the limited niunber of statues that they had brought from Spain. 
But the priests could not possibly provide enough santos to supply the new churches 
arid chapels that were being built throughout Puerto Rico and the growing population 
as well. So it is logical to assume, Dr. Monserrate says , that the early colonists and 
their descendants themselves turned, in the urgency of their need, to carving figures 
of their favorite saints. There is evidence, he says, that aanterxa sprang up xn 
every part of the New World that was settled by Spaniards, although it eventually 
died out in most placea . 

But in Puerto Rico the craft persisted, beginning in the I6th century, developing 
in the ITth and l8th and reaching its peak in the 19th. It still exists but the older 
aanteros - carvers of cantos- are gone. One of them, Don Zoilo Cajigas y Sotomayor, 
died a few years ago at the age of 108 after having produced thousands of santoa 
during his lifetime. Some young men adopted the craft but the urgent need for pro- 
ducing tVeae little wooden figures no longer exists as the rural people have accepted the 
cheap plaster or plastic statuettes of modern progress. ** 

In the early years of the craft there appear to have been two types of santeros- 
the professional and the amateur. The amateur earned his living at some job and 
perhaps only produced one santo either for hit* own pleasure or because he could not 
afford to buy from a professional. The profeaaional, who may have been a carpenter 
and used to working with wood, spent mosi. of hia time producing santos and peddling 
them through the villages a.id rural districts. Even 50 years ago these peddlers 
could be seen traveling the roads of the island. 
O The Puex'to Rican santos are generally under 20 inches high, often about eight 
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or aiae inche« . Tlie old ones were not carved in a eingle block but the haada »nd 



•oxnetime* even the head wex'e carved separately and then pegged into the trunk. The 
Christ Child o£ the Madonnas is also carved separately and then pegged in. Of 
course the pegged in parts are easily lost which accounts for the lack of hands on 
many antique santos ana tor xnany Madonnas without the Child. In general the santos 
were carved from hard tropical woods, often mahogany or cedar. A thin coating of 
gypsum was applied to the carved wooden surface, which gave the santo an elegant 
texture. Little is Icnown about the paints used except that they were of vegetable 
origin. Modem santeros generally use softer woods,Iike pine, which are easier than 
tile hard woods to handle, do not apply gypsum, but paint directly on the wood, using 
house paint. u 

Ihcidexztally, there wmm lutather type of «axito that w«0 popular mmong the well^to-dv^ 
families in the last century. Jfc was much larger aW only the head, neck and haiida 
were carved, the rest of the fig[ure b^ing * wooden framework to be covered with 
robes » Wealthy women, especially those who were anxnarried, spent much time \ 
m a Hn g clothes of rich velvets and silks for their santos , a custom which gave rise to 
a Spanish saying in reference to spix^tcrs, "She stayed behind to dress santos 

The best of the small santos, thotigh unscyphisticated, are so siniipiy and well-- 
designed that it is hard to reaHae tb^y are the work of nntrain^ artisazis of a hnmble 
station in life* Perhaps in ^(x^eginx^z&g the santeros copied figures they had seen in 
the churches, but many men of the more remote rural countryside did not often travel 
the steep, wix&ding trails to the towns where churches dominated the plasa/ They 
must have depended to a great extent on their ixnaij;^ticns and many o£ them 
undoubtedly found joy In ufilng their im%tginationa iu the aervice of their religion* 
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^* Some oi the santeros developed an individual .jp^^ if a aon fcllov^ed the 
' .craft, toL he might.copy his father'.^tyle^/I^f^ome familiea there were four or 
' five generaticna of »ant<iro5 . such^^fl^ famous Cabin family from Arecibo . For 
instance, one «arly aant.ro never put crowns on the heads of his .aints. Another 
used a particular ahade of gray for the wooden baae on which each santo -lands. 
Another alway. painted the cloak of his Madonnas the same shade of blue. Others 
developed more subtle aspects , some of them achieving a simplicity that seem, 
modern. Among the most famous sahteros of the past were E.pada, E.pinosa, 

Pacheco^ Tomajiiiu, and Barros. 

OoUector. say that the most popular saints were the foUowing: St. Anthony, who . 
. was considered helpful in finding lost article or retrieving lost causes; the Virgin of^ 
Monserrat, a Catalan Virgin named for the place where she performed a miracle/ 
L particularly popular because she is credited with having performed a miracle in 
Puerto Rico. Naturally there are different versions of her story, but in one she is 
.aid tchave saved a basketmaker who had gone cut to the fields to cut the Veed. for 
hi. trade and was attacked by a savage mul. When v^he ma^n called upon this yirgin 
to .ave.him, the bull collapsed on his kne^s with such force that they weU fractured. 
Other favorites are: 'the Virgin of Carmen who is the protector of sailors; the Hxree 
Kii^g. who, are considered saints in rural Puerto Rico and are caUed losTros.^Santo. 
Reyes (the Three Saintly Kings) and are of course included in the nacmiientos , or 
creches that many. families. Catholic and Protestant, set up at Chrjstma.time. The 
crucified Christ, the Holy Trinity.' St. Raymond. St. Josgph.'the Holy Family and 
St. Rita were also popular. 

The santo alwajrs had a conspicuous place in the house of the rural owner and the 

I- ,..^V« flantowas-very personal. The saints were .supposed 
relationship between him and ius santo wao vtiy p _ 



( 
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to intercede between God amd m«n. Sometixne* * person a»ked a taint for a favor 
and if the favor wat granted, he acquired th« ixoA^t of that faint' and whenever an 
additional favor "wa« granted, he gave thtLsanto a new- coat of paint. The houaca of 
the rural people in thoae daya were flixnfly conatructiona, often with aides of palm 
•heath and roofa of thatch, without protection from rain or wind or amoke from the 
wood firea outaide the houae which were uaed for cooking. Therefore repainting waa 
Tieeded to keep the figure in fair condition and unfortunately waa often done by inexpert 
handa. One collector. Angel Botello Barroa, aculptor and painter, ,8 ay a : ?'Some of 
the aantoa have aeveral coata of paint which muat be removed with extreme care* I 
had one that had been ao often repainted that he had a mere, ball for a head. Whan. I got 
aU the .18 Joata of 'i>aint off, I fouivd a vary fine head underneath. Sometimes it took 
me a wholl day to clean one aanto." He al»o aayi that he haa lai^^ed many aantoa frosa 
burning. | "The poeple who owned them had become Proteatanta and no longer wanted 
the Cathdlic imagea He aaya, too, t5iAt the aanteroa would »ever accept commiaaicw 
for aecular work bacauae they believed their talent came aa a gift from God and 
chould Jnly be uaed fpr rellgiou* purpoaea. ' "The aanteroa of Puerto ftico," he. 

commeita, "have atyliaed their art through the'V«*>^» *<> produce a noarveloua and ^ • 

/ • " ' . ■ ' 

unique fosrm of expreaaion," . 

Dr. Monaerrate aaye that acm<.timea the owner of a aanto waa ao jealoua of the 
care and love he had given it during hia lifetime that he M^ced hia ^mily to bum hia 
aanto on the' day of hia own death and the family haa concilrred with thia wiah. • • 

Though the aatxteroa appareaaHy knew little and cared little about the conventional 
rcpretenUtiona of the diifereni aidmta and Madoanaa, they did adhere faithfully to 
^Ee catabliahed aymbola of each one of them. St. Anthony, for instance, alwaya 
la ftlMwn with the Infant Jeaua *nd a ^k. St. Joaeph alwaya carries a flowery atallc 



although in the simpliiication of the carving a flowery stalk or a spear or a banner may 
be represented by a long rod or waiking cane. A s^urd or a dagger may come to look 
like the local machgte , that ubiquitous knife of the agricultural worker. The original 
gift boxes of the Three Kings sometimes have resembled local basketry and on 
occasion have become guitars. It is interesting to note that the Three Kings o£ the 
aanten'a are always mounted on horses, not camels. What could be more natural? 
No one has yet seen camels lurching along Puerto Rico's rural trails. But one 
convention is carefuUy for rowed. King Melchior is always black arid he is depicted 
riding a white horo'e between the two white Kings . 

/ ■ . 

The santos included in this kit are handcarved in Puert^ Rico by present day 
artisans working directly under the super^dsion of the Puerto Rico.Iastitute of 
Cxilture. ' . 






' » NOTE: ' ' . - , - 

Special Thanks to the Puerto Rico Institute of Culture, San J\ian, Puertp Ric 

and Sra. Ricardo.Alegria and Raul Noriega, for their assistance with this program, 
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A STl'DY OP OViRRIOlIUfM AREAS FOR TEACHING IN A BttlHGIIAf PROBRAM , 

FOR GRADES 1-3 
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Prepare^ by: . 
Nellie IXincart* 
Coprdinatcr, E.S*A 
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STUDENTS: All-Spanish and English Dominant 

- - GRADE "LEVEL: First Grade 

CURRICULUM AREA: bominant Language Arts 

Speaking, Reading, & Writing 

process' OBJECTIVES: ' ^ ' ' . 

MATERIALS ; 

Teachers will utilize Laidlaw Series/Bank St* Series* 
Teacher will utilize N*Y*C* Curriculum Guide for Language 
Arts* 

TIME ALLOTMENT : , , - « 

Teacher will allot li hours a day for Dom. Language 
Arts* 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : f 

1) ^' Teacher provides poems and songs for rhyming words. 

2) Teacher provides games involving sounds for directions* 
y) ' Teacher provides clear classroom directions* 

c 

4) Stress responding in complete sentences to teacher's 
questions, when appropriate* 

f • , > 

5) Use specific and correct words in routine classroom 
functions* 

6) Ask child to relate a favorite story - Teacher writes ^ 
sequence as an experience^ chart* 

7) Provide an oral story time - teacher reads a short 
story to children, 'ask questions to elicit main idea, 
related eveiiits* , ^ 

' ' , 

8) Demonstrate left to right progression in reading and 

writing* 

9) Ask for children to "describe an activity in sequence - 
teacher writes it as an experience chart* 

10) Demonstrate writing (printing) the alphabet for children 
to learn* 

11) Ask for children to describe an experience - teacher 
writes it - children print a copy* 

12) Ask for children to react to a class experience orally - 
then write a few simple sentences about it* 

■ S3.i 
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STUDENTS: Spanish Dominant 
GRADE LEVEL: First Grade 
CURRICULUIn AREA: English as a Second Language 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES:^ ~ 

MATERIALS : - " . - 

Teacher vd.ll utilize arid follow the N.T.C, Curriculum 
Guide for First Grade ESL. V/here available, teachers ' 
will utilize the Miami Linguistic Series or other 
approved materials. 

TIME ALLOTTMENT : 

Teacher will' spend one period a day on ESL ac,tivities. 
SUGGESTED ACTIVKIES ; ' . . ^' 

1) Teachei^' will suggest simpl'e games involving sounds 
for directions 

2) Teacher will -utilize English for simple classroom 
routines^ 

* » i» ^ . 

3) Teachers may use hand puppets to act out dialogues \ 
I in ESL. . • 

4) Teachers will encourage students' to use hand puppets 
to act out dialogues in ESL. . 

5) Teachers will encourage students to utilize games, songs 
and manipulations of relia to develop vocabulary in 
ESL. 

6) Teachers will conduct trips through the neighborhood 
to build vocabulary. 

7) Teachers will read short stories to children. 

B) Reading in the second language after oral -aural mastery 
of the vocabulary of the second language which is to 
be read, probably at the end of the second semester. 

Additionally, reading in the second language would only 
^ be introduced , after reading is learned in tneir dominant 
language to a level appropriate fir first graders. 

9) During the ESL time module, the teach3r will speak only 
in English, even when responding to questions asked in 
Spanish. 
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STUDENTS:' English Dominant/Spanish Speaking 

GRADE LEVEL: First Grade 
CURRICULUM AREA: Spanish as a Second Language 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

MATERIALS ; ^ ' 

Teacher will utilize and follow Project BEST SSL 
curriculum units and either Spanish Curriculum Develop- 
ment Center materials or PS 25 ijiaterials for SSL, or 
Hablan los Ninos * 

Teachers will utilize teacher-made materials and 
experience charts contributed by children. 

TIME ALLOTMENT ; 

' 1, Teacher will spend 1 period of the day on Spanish 
as a second language activities, 

2. - Ongoing enrichment of the 2nd language through 
physical activiti-es, arts and crafts, music and 
routines, 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 

1) Teacher will suggest simple games involving sounds for 
directions, 

2) Teacher will utilize Spanish for simple classroom 
routines and speak only in Spanish during SSL module, 

3) Teachers will use hand puppets to act out dialogues in 
SSL . 

4) Students can use hand puppets to act out dialogues in 
SSL. 

5) Students can utilize games, songs and manipulation of 
relia to develop SSL vocabulary, 

6) Teachers or paraprofessional can conduct triVs through 
neighborhood to build vocabulary, 

7) Teachers or paraprofessional can read short stories to 
children, 

8) Children vrtio are more fluent in Spanish can role play 
situations and dialogues for their classmates, for exampl 
Greetings, Following directions. They can also dramatize 
stories read or told by teacher. 



Teachers can provide a Spanish cultural center vrith 
realia relevant to the Spanish dominant children's 
culture s» 

Teachers can provide posters and bulletin boards in 
Spanish related to areas the students are learning 
about, to create a bilingual settings 

Teachers can focus on sequence of activities by having 
class make a recipe, then recall necessary sequence 
of steps. 

Reading in the second language would only be begun 
after oral -aural mastery of the vocabulary of the 
second language which is to be read, probably at the 
end of the second semester. 

Additionally, reading in the second language would only 
be introduced after reading is learned in their dominant 
language to a level'- appropriate for first graders* 
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STUDENTS: English Monolingual 
GRADE LEVEL: First Grade 

/ 

CURRICULUM AREA: Spanish as a Second Language 

PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 
MATERIALS: 

Teacher will utilize and follow Project BEST SSL 
curriculum units and either Spanish Curriculum 
Development Center materials or PS 25 materials for 
SSL or Hablan los Ninos . Teacher will utilize teacher- 
made materials and experience charts contributed by- 
children. 

TIME ALLOTt/IENT : 

Teacher wi!}.! spend 1 period of the jfiay on Spanish as 
a second language activities • 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES ; 

1) Teacher vdll utilize simple games involving sounds for 
directions^ 

2) Teacher will utilize Spanish for simple classroom 
routine s# 

3) Teachers may use hand puppets to act out dialogues 
in SSL. 

4) Students will use hand puppets to act out dialogues 

in SSL. ' ^ 

5) Students will utilize games, songs ard manipulation 
of realia to develop vocabulary in SSL# 

6) Teachers and paraprofessionals can conduct trips through 
the neighborhood to reinforce and build vocabulary. 

7) Teachers or paraprofessionals can read simple short 
stories to children. 

S) Spanish-dominant students can role play situations and 
dialogues for their classmates ex. greetings, following 
directions. 

9) Teachers with the children's, parents', and parapro-- 

fessional's input, may prepare a Spanish cultural center 
with realia relevant to the Spanish dominant children's 
cultures. 
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Teachers, children, parents, and paraprofessionals 
can provide posters and bulletin boards in Spanish 
related to areas .the students are learning about to 
create a bilingual setting. 

Reading in the second language vrould only be begun 
after oral-aural mastery of the vpcabulary and sentence 
structure of the second language which is to be read, 
probably at the end of the second semester. Additionally 
reading in the second language would only be introduced, 
after reading is learned in their dominant language to 
a level appropriate for first graders. 
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STUDENTS: All 
GRADE LEVEL: First Grade 
CURRICULUM AREA: Math 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION : 

English with Spanish linguistic, summary for English 
Dominant students. 

Spanish with English linguistic summary for Spanish 
Dominant students. 

By the end of the year, all students will receive math 
in English with Spanish linguistic summary. 

MATERIALS : 

Teacher will utilize the N.Y.C. Board of Education 
Curriculum Guide and Scope and Sequence . 

Teacher will use one of the following Texts: 

Addison-Wesley Series (in 'Spanish and English) 
Laidlaw Series, Sadlier or other Approved Series. 

- REFERENCES : 

Today' s Mathematics - SRA - Let's Explore Mathematics 
1 thru 4» 

TIME ALLOTMENT : 

* /f5 minutes of the day. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 
Numeration : 

1) Teacher will use classroom, schools and neighborhood 
experience to observe and identify number names, e.g. 
clock, calendar, addresses, subway stops. 

Sets : 

2) Teacher will use experience situations with actual objects 
such as poker chips to develop understanding of set concept 
members, empty set; one-to-one, two-to-one correspondence, 
such as a set of objects for a set of children. 

3) Teacher will develop understanding of equal and unequal 
set. 
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4) Teacher will use activities to establish the idea of 
a "one more" order of sets of one, two, three, four, 
five, objects. 

5) Teacher will associate the numeral with the number of 
objects in a set. 

6) Teacher will develop understanding of the order of 
whole numbers through 12 by ordering sets of objects 
and asking students to do so; e.g. an ice cube tray 
marked from 1-12 with the approproate number of 
poker chips in each segment is suggested. 

7) Teacher will compare two numbers using terms "4 is 
less than 5," "6 is greater than 7," demonstrating 
these concepts with real money. 

6) Teacher will introduce the concept of even number and 
odd number through use of an abacus or pictures of oh 
jects in sets of even and odd numbers. 



EVEN ODD 



00 


2 


0 


1 


00 




0 




00 


4 


00 


3 


00 




00 




00 




000 




00 


6 


00 


7 


Numbers: 









9) V/hen children are lined up for restrooms, teachers may 
reinforce the understanding of the order of numbers 
zero through 10, and develop the ordinal use of numbers 
first through tenth and demonstrate the terms? before, 
after J between^ 

10) Teacher will use an abacus to introduce grouping by 
tens and ones to develop understanding of numbers 11 
through 20, 

11) Teacher will use discs, beads, abacus and other objects 
to develop the idea of adding 1 to the numbers 0, 1, 2, 

3, 4, and will demonstrate number sentences using - 
symbols =: 0+1=1, 1+1=2, - .. 

12) Teacher will use materials such as discs, beads to 
develop the idea of subtracting 1 from the numbers 5, 

4, 3, 2, 1, and demonstrate number sentences using 
S3nnbols =• 
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13) Teacher will use both horizontal and vertical notation 
in demonstrating adding and subtracting, 

14) Teacher will introduce zero. Use experiences leading to 
number sentences such as: 1+0=1 

0 + 2 = 2 

3 + 0 .= 3 
1-0 = 1 
3-3 = 0 

15) Using sets of objects, introduce concept of subtraction 
as comparison-difference. For example, how many more 
members are there in one set than in another? 



MEASUREMENT; TIME ; 

16) Teacher will use experience situations to develop concept 
of time and use terms such as daytime, nighttime, today, 
tomorrow, yesterday, morning, noon, afternoon, night 

in relation to activities children are involved in at 
those times. 

17) Teacher will use activities and the clock to develop 
telling time by the hour# 

iS) Teacher will use activities involving the calendar, to 
develop concept of time in terms of a day, a week, a 
month, names of the months and days, next Sunday, last 
Sunday y name of the day after, name of the day before, 

MEASUREMENT ; LENGTH ; 

19) Through explorations with a variety of objects including 
blocks, teacher will develop the concept of length and 
show the meaning of the comparative terms; longer, 
shorter, same length, longest, shortest.- 

20) Teacher will use non-standard units of length such as 
pencils, straws, strings of beads to measure the lengths 
of familiar objects. Use terms such as; Twice as long, 
one-fourth as long. 

MEASUREMENT; VffilGHT ; 

21) Through exploration with a variety of objects and a 
scale develop the concept of weight and demonstrate 
the comparative terras; heavier, lighter, heaviest, 
lightest. 

MEASUREMENT; CAPACITY ; 

22) Through explorations with red colored liquid, 2 marked 
measuring cups and containers of various shapes and sizes, 
develop concepts of capacity and conservation. 

Teacher will demonstrate the meaning of full, almost 
full,- empty, glassful, jarful, more, less. 
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MEASUREMENT: MONEY : \ 

23) Teacher will use experience situations such as role 
playing "store to develop relationship between five 
pennies -and a nickel; 10 pennies and a dime, 25 pennies 
in a quarter • 

MEASUREMENT:- TEMPERATURE : 

24) Teacher through activities will -develop understanding 
'that a thermometer is used to measure temperature • 

, Include terms: high/3r--warmer;" lower-colder. 

GEOMETRY : ^ 

25) Teacher will use objects familiar to ^the children such 
as .cereal boxes, a record, piece of pizza, shoe boxes, 
rectangular blocks to observe characteristics of 
rectangular solids and distinguish rectangles from 
squares, circles, triangles. 

26) Teacher will demonstrate the meaning of the terms inside, 
outside, on, by having children stand inside and outside 
a circle and on a line. 

27) Teacher will use activities and materials to develop 
geometric concepts of line and point, and show lines 
in all positions: horizontal, vertical, oblique. 

FRACTIONAL NUMBERS : 

2S) Teaclipr will use 2 measuring cups filled with red colored 
liquid and a pie to develop understanding of halves; 
of halves and fourths, eights and thirds, and have 
children fold paper into halves, .fourths. 

GRAPHS : 

29) Teacher will use experience situations, pictures, discs, 
cubes to graphically represent frequency and discuss 
and interpret graphical representations as a means of 
showing relationships. 

PROBABILITY : 

30) Use games such as "Guess V^hich Hand" to develop' concept 
of probability. Note frequency of successful outcomes. 
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STUDENTS: All 

- ji 

GRADE LEVEL : First Grade ' 
CURRICULUM AREA: CrCss-Cultural Social Studies 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES : . - ./ ■ y 

Language of Instruction : ' ' ^ 

^In dominant language with linguistic s.uimnary in second 
language. • . \: , ' .. ' . 

. / ' . " 
' Materials : • / ■ 
! \ • . ^\ • • 

1) N.Y.C. Board, of Education Social Science 
Curriculum Guide., \ - ' 

2) Project BEST Puerto Rican History and Culture 
Unit developed by Migdalia Romero de Ortiz. 

Time Allotment : . ' 

Three times a week, 45 minutes per day*, 

Suggested Activities ; ' ^ ^ ' 

1) Teacher will encourage the children to contribute to- 
discussions from .their own experiences, e.g. ask them 
for a song t\iey may sing at home, a task they do at 

• home, ' ^ - 

2) Teacher will encourage each student to dravr a picture 
of himself or herself and put it on the bulletin board. 



3) Teacher will ask students for volunteers to bring in 

a photograph of hi-s' or her family and post it on bulletin 
board* . , 

iv) Teacher will encourage each student to discuss and role 
play the roles and responsibilities of various members 
of his or her, family. 

5) Teacher will encourage students to draw pictures of 
members of his or her family performing his/her res- 
ponsibilities* ; • 

6) Students will observe and aak their family members j 
about what they do, in order to make a list of res- 

\ ponsibilities and contributions of each member of their 
families. ^ 

7) Each child will make a packet to include pictures from 
magazines of people cooperating in families, classrooms, 
and in the community* 
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6) - Teacher will draw out the concept of^ interdependence 
• - in a family through discussion of the lists of activities 
and' puctures children cut from magazines • 

9) Teacher will compare the interdependence in a family 
to that in a community. 

10) Teacher will initiate discussions of hc^ families are 
alike across cultures; all use language, all have a 
culture, a system ^ of customs, laws, justice; similar 
physical and emotional needs; shelter, food, clothing, 
sleep, companionship, fun, art'music, dance. 

11) Class 'will make a calendar' each month and identify 

the holidays of all cultures repre^nted in ^he dassroom,* 
and children will be encouraged to asLscuss how t^heir ^ 
fami2jy celebrates their holidays. ^ ^ 

12) Teacher will draw but concept' of cooperation by asking 
^class to contribute to list of activities, necessary 
for harmonious classroom interaction; £.e^ "traffic" ^ • 
miles; clean-up; distributing Juice and cookies; erasing 
blackboards. , - ' 

13) Teacher will develop "Choice Chart" for students to put 
their name -tag on variouis classroom jobs they will do 
for a week* ^ . ' 

14) Teacher will take trips to places of interest in and 
beyond the neighborhood, to Museum of Natural'^History, 

^Museo del Barrio, Museum,, of the American 'Indian. ' 
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STUDENTS: English and Spanish Dominant 
GRADE LEVEL: Second Grade 
CURRICULUM ♦AREA: Language Arts 

PROCESS OBJECTIVES: . • 

Language of Instruction ; 
Dominant language of the children 
. Materials ;, i , , ' . 

1) 2nd gr^de readifig series > including ^accompanying 
workbook, being utilized in each school* ^ . 

2) Experience charts , 

3) , Teacher made materials. 
Time Allotment i 
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English Language Arts - 2 periods ,daily 
Spanish Language Arts -r 2 periods daily 



Suggested Activities ; 

1) Teacher will group the students based on performance 
and level of language achievement* (Oral and Written) 

2) The teacher will' utilize the teacher's guide of the 
readers for suggested activities* ! 

3) " Teacher will utilize flash cards, audiovisual aids and, 

realia >in order to increase oral proficiency in either 
language* / ' " " 

4) . Students can utilize hand puppets to act out dialogues/ 

5) Students will "use the workbooks accompanying readers* 
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-STUDENTS: Spanish Dominant 
GRADE LEVEL: Second Gride 
CURRICULUM AREA: English as a Secbnd Language 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

MATERIALS : ^ 

1) Handbook of Langxiage Arts\ Pj^Q^K 
Kindergarten t Grades One and Two ^ 
Bureau of Curriculxim Development ♦ 
Board of Education^ NYC 

2) Mi^ami Linguistic Readers 

3) Banks Street Readers or other approved materials* 

4) Commercially Prepared Materials in ESL* 

5) Teacher-prepared Materials in ESL* 
TIME ALLOTMENT : 

A minimum of 1 period a day. 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 

Activities suggested for Grade One, plus the following: 

1) Teacher will provide activities integrating the four 
language skills • 

2) Teacher will present varied sound/symbol association 
activities. 

3) Teacher will present nev/ v/ords in context using a 
variety of techniques. 

4) Tekciier will provide opportunity to hear, repeat and 
prac^ce recurring patterns. 

5) Teacher will provide frequent opportunities to speak in 
the new language. 

6) Teacher will use a variety of visual aids.^ 

7) Teacher v;ill provide ample opportunity to write in the 
new language. 

S) Teacher will provide activities taking cognizance of 
indi-vidual differences in learning English. 
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Teaqher will provide systematic revievf of vocabulary 
and ^structure and vdll incorporate previously learned 
materials into new learning experiences ^ 

Teacher will provide exercises in writing from dictation 
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STUDENTS: ' English Dominant/Spanish Spea'king, 
GRADE LEVEL: Second Grade „ 
CURRICULUM AREA: Spanish as a Second Language 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

/ 
( 

MATSRiks : 

1) 'teacher will utilize and follow Project BEST SSL 
fcriculura ;inits and either Spanish Curriculum 
Development Center materials or P.S. 25 materials 
for SSL or Hablan los Ninos. 

2) Teachers will utilize teacher-made materials and 
experience chart made with the children. 

TIME ALLOTMENT : 

• 0 

Children will be given,- 1 period (45 minutes) a day on 
Second Language in. struction. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 

1) On going enrichment of the 2nd language through Physical 
Activities, Arts & Crafts, Music and routines, 

2) The teacher will use the Second Language for linguistic 
summaries of mathematic lesson. 

3) The teacher will use Sp^nit>h for classroom routines 
and speak only in Spanish during SSL module. 

if) Teachers will use hand puppets to act out dialogues 
in SSL. 

5) Teachers will utilize games, songs and manipulative 
realia to develop SSL vocabulary* 

6) Teachers/ Paraprofessionals and children will go on 
trips to reinforce the language learning. . 
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STUDENTS: English Monolingual 
GRADE LEVEL: Second Grade 

I 

CURRICULUM AREA: Spanish as a Second Language 

PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 
MATERIALS : 

1) Teacher will use and follow Project BEST SSL 
curriculm vmits and either Spanish Curriculum 
Center materials or PS 25 materials for SSL or 
Hablan los Ninos > 

2) Teacher will utilize teacher made materials and 
experience charts prepared with the children. 

TIME ALLOTMENT ; 

Teacher will spend 1 period of the day on Spanish as 
a Second Language, 

- SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 

1) Teacher and paraprofessionals will teach songs to re- 
inforce the SSL, 

2) Teacher and paraprofessionals will utilize Spanish for 
simple classroom routines, 

3) Teacher, paraprofessionals and students may use hand 
puppets to act out dialogues in SSL, 

4) Students and teacher can utilize games and manipulative 
realia to develop vocabulary in SSL, 

5) The group can go on trips to build vocabulary and get 
acquainted with the Spanish-speaking section in the 
neighborhood, 

6) The Spanish-speaking students can role play situations 
and dialogues for their classmates. 

7) Teacher will have a Spanish cultural center with 
realia relevant to the Spanish-speaking children's 
cultures, 

8) Teachers, students, parents, and paraprofessionals can 
display posters and bulletin boards in Spanish related 
to areas that the children are learning about, to 
create a bilingual setting. 
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Reading in the Second Language will begin on the 2nd 
term of the 2nd grade after oral-aural mastery of the 
vocabulary and sentence structure of the second language 
which is to be read, 

a. Children will be introduced to reading first 
through flash cards and exj^erience charts. 

b, Reading in the Second Language would only be 
introduced after reading is learned in their 
dominant language. 
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STUDENTS: All 
GRADE LEVEL: Second Grade 
CURRICULUM AREA: Math 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

Language of Instruction ; 

English with Spanish linguistic summary^ 

Materials : 

Teacher will utilize the N.Y#C. Board of Education 
Curriculum Guide and Scope and Sequence for second 
grade • 

Teacher will use, from among the following texts: 

Addison-^Wesley Series (in Spanish and English) 
Laidlow Math Series 
Sadlier Series 

. REFERENCES ; Today's Mathematics - SRA 
Teachers will utilize games and manipulative materials: 
Superstructure, cuiseniere rods, games with dice, 
counting squares. Monopoly • 

Time Allotment : 

k5 minutes of the day. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 

1) Teacher will demonstrate concept through manipulation 
of real objects, and encourage students to do the 
same* 

2) Teacher will use classroom, school and neighborhood 
experiences to observe and review number names and 
order, e^g* clock, calendar, addresses, subway stops* 

3) Teacher will set up math conman allowing for individuali 
zation of math thru the use of games and activity cards* 

SETS: 

k) Teacher will use experience situations with actual 
objects such as poker chips to review set concepts: 
numbers, empty set; one-to-one, two*-to-one, many-to--one, 
correspondence, such as a set of objects for a set of 
children; equal and unequal sets^ 

ERIC 
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Teacher will review the order of whole numbers through 
12 by ordering sets of objects and asking students to 
do so: e.g. an ice cube tray marked from 1-12 with 
the appropriate number or poker chips in each section 
is suggested* 

Teacher will review the concept of even numbers and 

odd numbers through use of abacus or pictures of objects 

in sets of even and odd numbers, i#e» 





EVEN 




ODD 




00 


5 


00 




00 




000 


6 ■ 


000 


7 


000 




000 




0000 
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ORDINAL NUMBERS ; 

V/hen children are lined 'up for restrooms, teachers may 
demonstrate the order of numbers one through 20 and 
develop the ordinal use of numbers first through 
twentieth and review the terms; before, after, between. 

Teacher will use an abacus to review grouping by tens 
and ones to develop understanding of numbers 11 through 
100. 

ADDITION ; 

Teacher will use discs, beads, abacus and other objects 
to review the idea of adding a number to the number 

0 - 10, and will demonstrate number sentences using 
symbols +, =; 0+1=1, 1+1=2, etc# 

SUBTRACTION ; 

Teacher will use materials such as discs and beads to 
review the idea of subtracting a number from two-digit 
number, and demonstrate number sentences using symbols 
— , 

Teacher will demonstrate both horizontal and vertical 
notation in, adding and subtracting and give same problems 
in both forms* 

Teacher will review zero and use experiences leading to 
number sentences such as; 

1 + 0 = 1 1-0 = 1 
0 + 2 = 2 3-3 = 0 
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' PROBLEM SOLVING: 

13) Teacher will develop concept of a raatheinatical sentence 
as •*tinie** or "false", as vfell as "oper.'S using objects 
to demonistrate the "true" numerical relationships • 

ADDITION ; 

14) Teacher will relate joining of sets to addition of 
objects as well as numbers, and will explain the 
commutative property of niombers; e»g# that 3 + 2 = 2 + 3» 

15) Teacher will demonstrate sum of two addends, one of vftiich 
is a 2-digit number, using horizontal form* 

16) Teacher will demonstrate that 2-digit numbers are made 
up of tens and ones: 5 tens + k ones 

tens -f 5 ones 
tens + 9 ones = ^9 



SUBTRACTION : 

17) Using sets of objects, review concept of suljtraction as 
comparison-difference* For example, how many more 
numbers are there in one set than in another? Remove 

a subset and find the "remainder;" 

18) Using objects, review concept that addition and sub- 
traction are related operations - review terms: less 
than, greater than* 

MEASURMENT: TIME : 

19) Teacher will use experience situations to review con- 
cept of time and use terms such as daytime, nighttime, 
today, tomorrow, yesterday, morning, noon, afternoon, 
night in relation zo activities children are involved 
in at those times* 

20) Teacher will use activities and the 'clock to develop, 
telling time by the hour and half-hour* 

21) Teacher will have children make a calendar for^each 
month and review concept of time in terms of a day, 

a week, a month; names and 03rder of the months and days} 
number of days in a month; of months in a year* 

MEASUREMENT: LENGTO : 

22) Through explorations with a variety of objects and an 
expanding ruler, teacher will review the concept of 
length and show the meaning of the comparative terms: 
longer, shorter, same length, longest, shortest* 
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23) Teacher will use a ruler to demonstrate the relationship: 
1 foot - 12 inches, and fractions of an inch^ 

MEASUREMENT : \^IGH T : 

24) Through student exploration with a variety of objects 
and a scale > develop the concept of weight and demon- 
strate the comparative terms: heavier, lighter, heaviest, 
lightest and standard units; pound, ounces, equivalence.. 

MEASUREMENT : CAPACITY : 

25) Through explorations with red colored liquid, 2 marked 
measuring cups and containers of various shapes and 
sizes, develop concepts of capacity and conservation of 
quantity. Students can pour the number of cups it takes 
to fill a quart and discuss fractions. Teacher will 
demonstrate the meaning of f\xll, almost full, empty, 
more, less, quart, cup, pint. 

MEASUREMENT : MONEY : 

26) Teacher will use experience situations such as role 
playing "store" to review relationship between five 
pennies and a nickel; 10 pennies and a dime, 25 pennies 
in a quarter, 2 quarters = 50 cents: half dollar. 
Relationship bf 1 to 10 to 100^ 

MEASUREMENT: TEMPERATURE : 

27) .Teacher, through activities such as dropping an ice cube 

into room-'temperature water will demonstrate that a 
thermometer is used to meabure temperature. Include 
terms: higher-warmer; lower-colder; use .scale to 
record by fives, tens. 

GEOMETRY ;. - ' ' • 

28) Teacher will use pegboard and can cut out large examples 
of rectangles, squares, circles, and triangles, label 
them and paint them different colors. 

29) Students will use paint blots on folded paper to under- 
stand symmetrical and asymmetrical figures. 

FRACTIONS: NUMBERS : 

30) Teacher will use 2 measuring cups filled with red colored 
liquid to demonstrate halves; halves and fourths, eights 
and thirds and use cuisiniere rods to develop under- 
standing of equivalence; 2/4 - 1/2 and 5/4 - 1 l/4» 
Demonstrate dozen eggs, half a dozen. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF \VHOLE NUMBERS ; 

Use physical objects to develop concept of multiplication 
as the union of equivalent sets l#e# sets, of twos; 3 twos 
4 twos, 5 twos# 

Demonstrate commutative property of numbers when multi- 
plying, 2x6=:6x2# 

DIVISION OF VMOLE NUMBERS ; 

Using physical objects, develop concept of division by 
demonstrating dividing a set into equal subsets, count 
by twos to six, find the number of twos in six; use an 
abacus to demonstrate 2 fours, 3 tens, etc», the number 
of fours in ^. 

DIVISION OF mOLE NUMBERS ; p 

Demonstrate rounding numbers to the nearest ten* ^Suggest 
estimating as a check vrtien problem solving. 

PROBABILITY ; 

Have children toss a^ coin one hundred times to develop 
concept of probability. Note frequency of successful 
outcomes. 

PROBLEM SOLVING ; 

Develop procedure for analyzing and solving problems; 

1. select information to be used in solving problem 

2. select operation to be used and give reasons 

3. express problem in different ways using ma the-- 
matical sentences 

4. use estimation 

REASONING ; 

Demonstrate deductive reasoning: if A ) B and B ) C, 
then A C 

with actual examples from class. 

If Pablo is taller than Maria and Maria is taller than 
Felice, then Pablo is taller than Felice. 

GRAPHS ; 

Drawing on experiences in social studies, have class 
develop graphs e.g. of birthdays - how many in each 
month*?; of the number of students who have a specific 
number of members of their family; use tallying, then 
graph. 
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STUDENTS: 'All 
GRADE LEVEL: Second Grade 
CURRICULUM AREA: Cross Cultural Social Studies 

PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

Language of Instruction ; 

Dominant Language with linguistic summary in other 
language • 

Materials : 

N.Y.C* Board of Education Curriculum Guide* P.S* 25 
So6ial Studies Units. 

Time Allotment ;'' 

45 minutes per day three times a week* 
Suggested Activities ; 

1) Teacher^ will encourage students to contribute to class 
discussions. 

2) Student will name the members of his family (father, 
mother, granu.nother) and how each one helps and contri- 
butes to the family - particularly how he/she contri- * " 
butes*. 

3) Students will role play various members of their 
families. 

4) Teacher will develop concept of interdependence and 
cooperation by asking class members; to contribute ^ 
to list of activities necessary for harmonious class- 
room functioning; to vplunteer to be responsible for 

an activity on a weekly basis. 

5) Teacher will introduce discussion of how family values 
vary and encourage students to contribute rules in their 
family which reflect values. 

6) After classroom rules of behavior are developed by the 
class, guided by the teacher, compare classroom rules 
with family rules. 

7) Teacher will introduce ways in which people are similar 
kcross cultures by asking class members to describe how 
their families communicate with each other (through 
language and non-verbally) , how they celebrate holidays, 
birthdays, how all n§ed sleep, food, enjoy music, friends 
joking, live part of our lives in family units. 
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S) 

9) 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 



Collect pictures of members of different families 
(different ethnic groups) doing the same activity: 
Mother feeding the baby, Father at work:,- Children -^feeding 
their pet, and tell a story about it* 

The students will contribute and listen to folktales, 
stories and songs based on'higtorical events* 
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Students will listen and dramatize Puerto Rican folk- 
lore stories such as "Juan Bo bo";, sing foj^loric -songs 
like "Turulete." f 

Listen to and play singing games from other nations 
^e#g# Africa as well as Puerto Rico and U*S*A# 

Students will participate in assembly v/here dances, 
poems, folk songs and music from^the various cultures 
represented in the school are shared • 

The children will take several trips to observe the 
different occupations in which people in their com- 
munity are engaged. / 

The students can role play various jobs held by com- 
inuni;by workers* 

The^students will visit the museum to see some of jbhe 
exhibits of arts and crafts of long ago and find their 
similarity to some of the objects of today* 

Make clay pots, jewelry from clay and beads or seeds* 

Compare past individual and family work with present 
specialization and industrialization - benefits: 
(today's greater variety of products; economy; increased 
production) and problems: (to the ecology, boring, 
repetitive work etc*) / 

Paint a mural cooperatively to tell a story about an 
important event i*n--th« history of Puerto Rico ^L-nd also 
mainland U*S«A* 
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STUDENTS: Spanish Dominant 
GRADE LEVEL: ' Third Grade 
CURRICULUM AREA: Spanish Language Arts 

PROCESS OBJECTIVES: ' - " ^ 

LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION ; Spanish ' 

MATERIALS : . ^ 

1) ' Laidlaw Brothers Reading Series 

2) Mis primeras lecturas'^ - Jloughton Mifflin 

^ 3) And other approved material • " - - 

TIME ALLOTMENT ; . ' 
45 minutes per da^ 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 

1) The teacher will give tiie students practice in the 
recognition of consonant blends through the following 
exercise: 

/ , \ - ' 

Students will cji^rcle the consonant blend *in the *words 
orally presented' by the teacher. » (Example o,f words, 
orally presented by the teacher;) 

CONSONANT BLEND ; 

1. bl, tr, gl. 1- tropical • , 

2# gr, br, fr 2. agradecido 

3# cl, bl, cr 3^ nubla^o . . ^ 

k. pr> fr, pi ' k^ fraganoia ^ 

dl, br,^ dr • noviembre ^ * / 

2) Through a list of words prepared by the teacher, ^tudents 
will be able to underline the word which has the^ same 
dipthong as the dictated word. ^ / 

For example, the teacher, reads^the word jaula, and the 
student will underline the word which has the au/ dipthong 

Example; Teacher says circle the word that has /the same 
dipthong as jaula, bueno, fuego, aula. 
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3) Through the follovrilng exercise the teacher will give 
practice in consonant blend subs titat ion • Given a . 
list of words students will substitute the initial 
consonant blends by the ones suggested by the teacher^ 
S£L bl tr fr cl E£ 
prima "Tranca frisa . presa graba fruta 
ima l_anca _lisa esa ^aba uta 

k) Through the following exercise the teacher will give- 
practice in the recognition of silent "h"# ^ 



Example : 



Cross out the silent letter 
hueso, hacha^/ ahora, bohio 



5) Thrqugh the following exercise the teacher will give • 
practice in word syllabication • 

* • * . 

Example : 

Circle the number of syllables in each word# 

carpintero 1 2*3 *k 

alto 1 2 / ' 3 k 

mas 1 ^ • 2* 3 k 

yo 1 ' . 2 3 4 

6) The teacher will give practice in identifying the 
^ variant vowel sound of "y" and "iV through this 

exercise • 

. Example i 

' Underline 'the letter that,. says the sound "i** 
[ muy hoy yo « 

lamina "fui i 

7) , Through a given list of words prepared uy the teacher, 

the children will be able to read them correctly* 

i 

Example : ^ 

abriguito, aguita, manguera, Mayaguez 

8) I Through a given- list of words prepared by the*^ teacher, 

-the children will be able to read them correctly* 

Example ; 

, tierra, Rosa,- cerros, corrien'te,, arriba, rocio, 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS : • • ^ 

9) (Regular) V/rite the , plural for the following words. 

V ' camion ' ae.ropuerto 

(irregular) 

feliz . pez _^ 
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Through the following activity prepared by the teacher 
the student be able to recognize, understand and 

use prefixes: 

Given three prefixes the^ students will choose the 
correct prefix and write" it into the word (example 
with adjective) 

des un in 

feliz 

lo que guiere desir 

bueno,' contento, simpatico, triste 

By means of drawings the teacher will help students to ^ 
describe relationships between them using degrees of 
comparison • 

Example : 

Given 3 drawings' (i#e# of a house) the student 
will be able to describe the relationship 
between them by using the correct form of 
the comparative and' superlative* 

After working on several examples using pictures and 
objects the teacher will give students a list of nouns 
and they will write the diminutive, augmentative and 
desprepiatory* 

Example ; 

zapato zapatito zapatote zapatuclro 

libro bibrito librote librillo 

perro perrito perrote perrillo 

Through the following exercise the teacher will help 
students to choose the correct form of possesive pronoun 
to complete the sentence • 

Example ; 

Fill in the blapk with the correct. form# 
Este es JLibro (mio, mi) 

Through the following exercise the teacher will help 
students to be able to identify the referent of a certain 
pronoxin • 

\ 

Example s 

Given a few sentenoes^ the student will identify 
the referent of a certain pronoun • 

1. Juan dio un libro a Maria* Ella lo cogio# 
Ella se refiere a ^ • 

lo se refeire a ♦ 

2. Los ilinos juegan con 1$l bola* Ellos 
la tira de un lado a otro# 

Ellos se refiere a • 

La se refiere a . . # 
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15) The teacher will prepare a list of words and help 
children to identify compound words • / 



Example t 



I Circle the two' words that are contained in 
/ / the following list of compound words* , \ 

nochebuena rascacielos 
sacapuntas altamar 

16) Through the use of transformation exercises and filling 
blank exercises the teacher will give tne students 
practice in the correct usage of present past and future. 



Example : 

. Given a sentence xn the present, the ^tudent 
will be -able to cliange it to past and -future* 

Fill in the blank with the correct form of verb. 
Escribo una /carta a mi mama 
Ay®^ carta a mi mama# 

' Manana " " " " • 

17) Through filldng blank exet*cises the teacher will help 
children to demonstrate ^iibject-verb agreement. 

Example ! ' i 

Given a sentenbe, the children will select the 
correct forms jof the verb that agrees ^^th the 
noun, or noxms. . ' 

\ Los ninos e n el parque. 



juega jugamos juegare 



Tu y vo 



en la escucla.^ 



estudias, \ estudio, estudiamos 



iB) lairough the following exercise the teacher will give 
practice in identifying t^ypes of information. 

Example ; ' , \ 

Given a sentence^ children will be able to 
/ classify the different type of information 

given. \ 

1. Bajo al arbol \los ninos juegan alegremente 
porque estan cpntentos. ^ 

2. Todos los dias\van al colmado rapidamente, 
porque despues quieren Jugar. 

donde? cuando? como? per que? 
\ ^ porque estan contentos 

3. baJo el arbol alegremente porque estan contentos 

if. al colmado todo^^s los dias rapidamente porque 

quieren, Jugar 

« \ ZbZ 
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The teacher vri.ll use the following exercise to give 
practice in using punctuation marks • 




Exalaple : 

\ Place the pixnctuation mark where it is needed • 
\ 1* Capeinieita' Roja grito fuerteraente, Socorro 

2. Los Tainos eran rauy buenos Pescadores 

3. Quien descubrio la isla de Puerto Rico* 

The teacher will give practice in synonyms and antonyms 
through the follo\^ring exercise: 

Given a list of words, the students will be able 
to pair correctly the synonyms or antonyms* 

SYN0NYI4S ANTONYMS 

deprimido choza aspero castillo 

anciano ansenar riqueza perder 

cabana triste ' inviemo suave 

mos trar vie j o bohio verano 

rapido ligero ganar pobreza 

The teacher mil give practice in the classification of 
common nouns and proper nouns through the following 
exercise* 

Given a list of nouns they will write them under the 
proper columns* proper and common e*g* lion, Mr* 
Simmon, doll 

Common nouns Proper nouns 

lion 
doll 

LITERAL- COMPREHENSION : 

Teacher will give practice in sequence of events through 
the following exercise* 

Example : , 

After reading a paragraph or story students 
will indicate when an event happened in relation 
to other events or select the ^correct arrangement 
of a series of events or indicate the specific 
part of a story in which the event or action 
occurred* ' 

Teacher will help student to recognize thQ setting through 
the following exercise* 

After reading a selection or story children 

will answer the follo\d.ng questions* 
% Cundo ocurrio la accion? - 

Donde . " " " ? 

Porque " •• ft ? 
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2k) Teacher will give practice in the recall of specific 
details through the following exercise • 

After reading a selection Cwudents will 

a*- select from among possible facts (action, places, 
names, descriptive words, etc.) the one that occurred 
in the story • 

b- completing sentences that list part of the details 
an the story. 

c- naming the part of the story in which certain events 
occurred. 

d- identifying true statements about the story. 
INTERPRETIVE ; 

25) The teacher will give the students practice in recognizing 
cause and effect in a selection by asking students to,; 

a- match groups of causes and effects 

Ex: El nine estaba llorando proque . 

1- tenia dolor de estomago 

2- no pudo ir a la fiesta^ 

3- tenia hambre 

b- Porque lloraba el nino? 

26) The teacher will give the students practice in making 
inferences by asking questions such as; 

Que crees que le paso al pollito "Kikiriki" despues 
de la lluvia? 

Porque crees que el nino estaba triste? 

27) The teacher will give practice in drawing conclusions by 
means of the following activities. 

1- After reading a selection students will: 

a- identify or supply the logical conclusion, 
b- answer questions that require conclusions to be drawn, 
c- choose the best of several conclusions 
d- identify clues in reading materials that lead to 
a conclusion. 

Ex: Que te hizo pensar que ? 

2- After reading a story or selection -pujpils ;7ill answer 
questions like: 

Que crees que pasara luego? 
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28) Through the follovang exercises the teacher will give 
students practice in anticipating or predicting future 
action^ 

a- Given an incomplete story let the students supply, 
the endings 

b- Given a synopsis in which a character fpces a problem 
which must be solved or in which sequence of events 
is iriitrated, the students are asked to suggest 
logical outcomes or decisions, e.g.f what would you do? 
\ihat should he/she do? 

29) Through the following exercise the teacher will give 
students practice in recognizing the main idea in a 
selection^ 

Example : 

After reading a selection students will: 
a- select the most appropriate title • 
b- choose the word, phrase or sentence that, 
tells the main idea* 

30) The teacher will give the students practice in character 
analysis through the following exercises* 

After reading a selection students will: 
a- identify or describe the feelings of a 

character at a particular tirrie or throughout 

the selection* 
b- indicate or describe the reason for a 

character's action* 
c- , select or identify characters name^s, atti*- 

tudes manner of speech and descriptive 

words or sentences e*g., . 
Que palabras usarias para describir el persona J e 
> pricipal? 

agradable malvado 
fuerte guapo 

31) The teacher will give the students practice in identifying 
descriptive words or phrases from the given ones, e*g*, 
selectiona la'frase decriptiva bosques sombrios 

gente que vivio por muchos anos 

32) The teacher will jgive students practice in recognizing 
idioms from a given selection* 

33) Teacher vrlll giv^ practice in recognizing and defining 

^ similes and metaphors through discus^sion of similes and 
.metaphors foijind in a reading selection* 

Example :. 

Que quiere decir? La nieve de los anos se 
reflejaba en su modo de actuar* 
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CRITICAL^ COMPREHENSION ; 

34) Teacher will give students practice in making judgment 
by having them select or give the solution to a problem, 
e.g. 

Que crees que deben hacer? 

35) Teacher vdll give students practice in recognizing literary 
forms by asking them to determine whether a selection 

read is a fable, a or a . and to 

describe the literary form# 

36) Through the following exercise the teacher will give 
students practice in distinguishing between fantasy and 
reality in aywritten selection. 

Example ; ' , , 

After reading a selection students will identify 
elements in the selection that could or could 
not be true, e#g# 

Selecciona aquellos acontecimentos que son 
ciertos de acuerdo con la seleccion leida^ 

1- El forastero llego^ 

2- El fprastero se encontro con su hermano^ 

3- El forastero espero muchos dias« 

0 Answer : 1 and 2 

37) The teacher will help students recognize the purpose of 
the author by discussing advertisements, Jokes, and other 
type of selections to determine whether their purpose 

is to inform or to entertain • 

3g) The teacher will help the students recognize symbolism 
by asking them to explain certain words and expressions 
in a selection* 

WRITING : 

39) The teacher will provide practice in cursive writing 
through both classroom and homework penmanship exercises* 

40) Through the use of controlled composition and creative 
writing the teacher will provide practice for students 
to express their idea in writing* 
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STUDENTS: English Dominant 
GRADE LEVEL: Third Grade 
CURRICULUM AREA: Language Arts - English 

/ 

PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 
Materials : 

Teacher will utilize Laidlaw Series/Bank St. Series 

Teacher will utilize N.Y.C. Curricultun Guide for Language 
Ayts 

Time Allotment : 

45 minutes a day » . . 

Suggested Activities; 

1) Teacher will use charts and teacher made materials based 
on students experience • 

2) Teacher will use pictures, puppets, commercial instructional 
materials and regular curriculum guides • 

3) Teacher will use games and lists of parts of v/ords to 
build new ones. 
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STUDENTS: All 
GRADE LEVEL: Third Grade 
CURRICULUM AREA: Mathematics 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

Language of Instruction : 
' English vd.th Spanish linguistic summary 
Materials : 

Teacher vri.ll utilize the N.Y.C. Curriculum Guide and Scope 
and Sequence. Teachers will use one of the follovri.ng 

Texts: , 

f 

Elementary School Mathematics - Addison Wesley 
Duplicator Masters 

Pictorial Representation "Graphs " Computations " and 
Structure; John V/iley and Sons, inc. 

Sadlier Mathematics Program, and other approved series. 

TIME ALLOTMENT : 

45 minutes of the day. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES : 

A. Numeration: 

1-. Through the use of materials such as squares, 
blocks, abacus, etc. the teacher will provide 
practice for students to count by hundreds and 
tens to 10 hundreds and to group by thousand, 
hundred and ones. 

t 

2. Through the use of materials such as bundles 
of sticks and abacus, the teacher will provide 
practice for students to: 

a* group by thousands, hundreds, tens, and ones 
objects and numberals^ 

Th. . Hund^ Tens# Ones 

b* read and vn:ite numerals for numbers to 
10,000* 

1) Teacher w:il demonstrate concepts through manipulation 
of real objects, and encourage students to do the same# 
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Teacher will set up a math corner to encourage the 

individugilization of learning math through students 

use of, games, manipulative materials and activity cards^ 

The teacher will -provide practice in the Roman numerals 
through the following activity: 

Given a list of numerals the students will write the 
equivalent Roman numbers I, Y, X, etc* 

By using real money coins or paper money, the teacher 
will help students to record money value in,>dollars 
and cents • 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION ; 

Through written exercises the teacher will help students 
to sum and subtract a 3 digit numeral and two exchanges, 
e.g. 

275 334 
+126 -140 



Teacher will give students practice in adding columns 
of, dollars and cents numberals with exchange by using 
duplicating masters exercises* 

MULTIPLICATION ; 

Through games and multiplication exercises the teacher 
will provide practice for students on multiple facts 
2 through 9# 

Through the use of duplicating masters the teacher will 
give practice in multiplying 2 digit numerals by 1 digit 
numeral vertically and horizontally with or without 
exchange • 

The teacher will give practice in the distributive 
property of multiplication over addition, e.g. 



9x2=1 8 

10x2=(9+l)x2 
10x2= (9x2)+ (1x2) 

=18+2 

=20 



13x2=(10+3)x2 
' =(10x2)+(3x2) 
=20+6 
=26 
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DIVISION ; 

10) Through the use of objects, fruits, figures, etc. (parti- 
tioning them into equivalent subsets) the teacher will 
provide practice for students in basic d'iyision facts up 
to the facts of nines through the number of nines in Si, 
and help them understand, the multiplication and division 
are related operations with the same commutative pro- 
perties. 

Example : 

2x2-4 2TT~ 4-2^= 7 7 4x5=20 J 5x4=20 
^ 20-4= / 7 ' ' 20-5^ / 7 



FRACTIONAL NUMBERS: . . 

11) Through the use of cuisinkire rods, cucles, squares, 
rectangles and triangles the teacher will help children 
understand fractional numbers and find fractional parts 
of objects and numbers, e.g., 1/2, 1/3, 1/6, etc.. 

12) After teaching the equivalent words for fractional 
numbers the teacher ^will give a practice exercise for 
the students to fill in the blank with the equivalent 
words for fractional .numbers 1/2 through l/S, e.g. 

1/2 half, 2/2 two halves, 1/5 , 3/4 three etc. 

GEOMETRY ; 

13) Through the use of drawings and pictures the teacher will 
help student to recognize the different kinds of lines. 

14) By using two demensional shapes and three demensional 
shapes the teacher will help students to recognize and 
understand the properties of plane figures as compared 
to three-dimensional figures. 

15) By using objects, two demensional shapes and three 
demensional shapes the teacher will help students to 
recognize the line of symmetry. ^ 

MEASUREMENT ; ' • ' . 

16) 'Through measuring the length and width of objects in the 

classroom the teacher will help c^iildren use and under- 
stand linear measurements. 

17) By measuring liquids and solids in the classroom the teacher 
will help studen'ts to use and understand measurements of 
liquids and solids. 
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Through the use of the clock and the calendar the 
teacher will help students to recognize, understand 
and use measurements of time. 

By using the thermometer the"' teacher will help students 
understand and use measurements of temperatures and 
understand related vocabulary* 

.By using real situations the teacher will help students 
jto make numerical comparisons of time and speed. 

PROBLEM SOLVING; I^ASONING 

The teacher' will give practice in the solution of simple 
problems using addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division* 
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\ STUDENTS: All 

\ - GRADE LEVa|^:_ Third Grade 

^ CURRICULUM AREA: Cross-Cultural Social Studies ' 

\ 

-PROCESS OBJECTIVES: 

k Language of Instruction : 

1, \ Alternate use of English and Spanish for selected units 
\and linguistic summaries in the other language. \ 

Materials' : 

1, nW York City Board of Education Social Studies Curriculum 
Bulletin: Third Grade, - Cultures Around the VJorld 
(s\ee attached) 
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2. History of the Indians of Puerto Rico ' - 
Col*^ccion de Estudios Puertorriquenos, 

3, ' Conc^ciendo a Borinquen * 

4, ExplWing American Neighbors in Latin American and 
Canada . Follet Publishing Company. , 

5, . Geografia de Puerto Rico . Dept. de Instruccion Publica 

de Puerto Rico. 

6. ; Music 'for the Humanities . 
, — — — \ 

7. Around Ufrica in Songs . 
Time Allotment : 

1. Time distribution: Teacher vd.ll devote three consecutive 
days .(one period each day) to the teaching of Social 
Studies. \ " ' 

2. Language distribution: ' ^ . c • v, 
a) Teacher will present selected S.S. units m Spanish 

and Others in English, vrLthout repeating lesso&s. 

i b) . Teacher will devote 25 minutes of a /f5-minute lesson 
/ to the presentation of content for concept and skill 

J development in English or Spanish and the remaining 15 

to 20 minutes to a linguistically controlled review 

|f as well as to the follow-up activities in the other 

.<.< ' language. ^ 

f - i > 

i 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES ^ 

— ' I 

1. Through the use of class discussion, panels, oral reports, 
interpretation of maps, globes and pictures and preparations 
of class terrarium, teachers will guide s^iudents to 

" understand how people live in the followihg regions: 

a) Desert regions -Arabian Desert, Negev Desert 

b) tropical rain forest - El Yunqu^ Tropical Forests in^ ... 
Puerto Rico, the Amazon Rain Forest 

c) grasslands - the Argentina Pampas, the African 
bavannas 

d) Northern Forest - the Canadian Forest Lands, the 
Alaskan Forests Lands, Forest Lands of Northern 
Scandinavia 

e) mountain regions - Cordillera Central in Puerto 
Rico, .the American Rockies, the Alps. in Switzerland 

2. Teachers will utilize filmstrips, panel discussions, 

' interpretation of pictures, maps, and globes .to guide 
(Students to understand how human life is affected by- 
geographical factors and how humans respond in varied 
ways to the challenges of their environment in different 
regions. . 

3. Teachers can contrast the difference in human attitudes, 
i.e. .reliance on humans' own efforts to control nature 
in a culture which has learned irrigation compared to 
attitudes of dependence on ritual or magic in cultures : 
dependent completely on unpredictable rainfall. , • 

4. "Through picture displays, dramatizations, panel dis- : 

cussions, role playing, story telling and dramatizations, 
the teacher will help students understand the major 
patterns of culture of Puerto Rico, U.S.A., Africa, 
South American and Europe. / 

a) opportunity for dramatization^/ family life in 
different cultures will be provided. 

b) Trips to museums of art and history will give - _ 
students the opportunity to observe and get 
acquainted with the arts and the historical records, 
artifacts, written records and realia of the cul- 
tures being studied. 

! ■ 

c) discussion of religious beliefs will also broaden 
students' understanding of society and family values. 

/ 

h 
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d) analysis, interpreting and organizing information 
collected from the news media (netvspaper, radio and 
televiwSion) will provide insight into the rules and 
laws. of the society. ' . ' ^• 

Through the interpretation, organization, and analysis' 
of information collected from the news media the teacher 
.will develop in students insight into the rules, values : 
and patterns- of/ behavior of the. group being studied e»g# 
people from Nigeria, the Alps, Las Pampas, U*S^A» and 
Puerto Rico. " 

TeacHer will use class discussion, filmstrips, maps and 
oral reports to help' students .understand that men "have 
similar basic needs which they meet in different ways 
depending on the geographical and social conditions. 

Through the study of different societies and by comparing 
their social structures, the teacher will lead students 
to understand and conclude that bapic social institutions 
e#g# family, religion, education, government i> etc • exist* 
in all socie'ties. 

Through the comparison of the behavior of people in ^ 
different societies the teacher will lead students to 
understand that people take pride in the cultural achieve^ 
ments of their group. .Teacher \^\\ help students .to. know 
and understand their own cultural heritage as well as 
each other. - 
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DaiCIOUS PUERTO^' RECIPES- 
FOR CHILDRSII 



Prepared by: 

IJcllio ii. rurican 
liova Participant ;?2 
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Puerto Rican cookery can be simple, y^et oatlsfylns and 
different.. It is a combination o? Spanish and native dishes. 
The recipes included in this booklet are dishes native, to 
Puerto Rico or adopted from Spanish cookiBg are frequently - 
used in Puerto Rican meals and can be used in cooking ac- 
tivities for children. 
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SC!-!S FACTS A3CIT ?\JZr.10 RIG AN FOODS 

i 

!• Puerto Rican fruita have a higher vitamin C content than 
' any fresh or canned imported indts* 

2# Acerolas, Gi;iava, Cashew, Papaya^ and I'!ango stand tops 
In vitamin C content ♦ 

3» There is al^vays a fniit hig^i in vitamin C in season in 
Puerto Rico^ ^ 

4# ••Viandas** or starchy vegetables offer variety^ and 

palatability to meals and nay be used as potato substitutes* 
"Viandas" may be prepared in various v;ays', such $s stuffed, 
coiiffle, croquettes, puree or fried* 

5» Ycllo Yautias, squash and sv;eet potato are more nutritious 
than vhite "viandas*" 

6« All nutrition requirements for a perfect diet may be 
obtained on the basis of rice, beans and "viandaa^S if 
other foods are added* 

7# Steved beans ore a nutritious food, - ^ " 

8f All beans are not equally nutritious. It has been 

proved scientifically that chick-peas lead in the list 
while kidney bCcins are lov/est* Greater use of chick-peas 
should be stimulated^ 
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"SOFRITCn (Basis of Puerto. Ri{;o Gtew) 
In.qrodlonts . ' 



1 sriall onion - Sinall piece of pork 

1 clove ffarlic Snail piece of ham cubes) 

2 tbsp^ lard \rith Tcr-ato sauce ^ 

annatto coloring Oliveo ^d capers 

1 sinall* green pepper " . 

Procedure 

1. Heat lard, add ham and porko Saute for a little v:hilG until 
partly cooked, 

2» Add inashed garlic, chopped onion and green peeper* Saute* 
3# Add tomato sauce, olives and capers* Caute xbr a little 
v^hile. 

Notei This is added for all stews, such as sten/ed meat, 
ste^TOd beans, "asopao'S etc« 

ARROZ CON GANDULSS 
(Rice v/ith pigeon peas) 

Inpyedients 

*^Sofrito'* recipe 4 cups water 

2 cups pigeon peas 1 tbsp* salt 
' . 1 Ibt rice . 

P r ocedure 

1'/ Jock T)i2eon peas until tender* Add pigeon psas to 
"Gofrito'\ Hoat, 

2. VJash rice, add to above mixture and cool: for a tc\r r.inutcs, 

3. Add boiling \7ater* Let cook until boiling* Cook covered 
and vdth lovr ^ire until rice is done* ^ - - - 

(Stuffed Ripe Plantain) 



In;^ofU.ont3 

*."Sofrito" recipe 2 tbsp. raisins, if desired 

1/2 lb, pork chopped 3 ripe plantains 
V4 cup \rater 

?roco/Hire 

!♦ Boil ripe plantains and mach then, 

2* Cook r.oit v;ith "nofrito", - -tor ail* raii:ins ir:"il 

3t Tal^o cor:.o nasned ripe plantain, place o^x floured 71^.00 and 

sr^read flat into a circle, 
4. Put one t^iblecpoon filling in the center and brin- -.dgeo 

together, to £*npe into a Lall, 

5* Fry in deep fat light bro'^m. Drain ^on bro'..:i vip^r. ^ 
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■ PIKON 
(RipQ Plantain Pie) 



1 lb. ground meat 

"Sofrito" recipe 
4 eccs 



Ip' £:i.:all banas -or 3 ripe 

plantains slice length- 

vdse ar^d fried 
? can string beans 

Procedure 

1. Cook meat vrith "sofrito"' imtil done. 

2. Beat 2 e^ss, pour over ^.^nreaced pan. 

3« Place in pan successive layers of ripe phntain, the meat, 

' thc:i etrins beans; 
4. Covor vdth remaining 2 eggs vrell beaten. 
5» . Bake until egg is done. 



ARROZ APASTELADO 
(Pastel Rice) 



Jnpyodient^ 
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5 cups^ vjater 
2 lbs. rice 

1 1/2 lbs* pork 

V4 lb* ham and saSLt pork 

2 tomatoes 
1 pepper 



Procedure 



1 larce onion 

2 clovos f\irlic 

1 can tonVoo sauce 

1/2 lb. cooked chick peas 
if desired 
Also sveet pepperst 
onions and capers.^^ - 



1# Prepare "sofrito", 

2# Add moat and cook until done. 

' Heat rice in the above ml^cture. ^ * 

4# Add chick-peas and other ingredients. Talt to taste. 
5» add boiling vrater. As soon as laiicturo ooils cook over 
lov; flame. 

Hotel V/hen nearly done a plantain leaf is u.:od to cover the 

rice or various pieces of plantain • Ic i.; tied end boiled 
"into the rice, so that it ^;ill ^haVe the tasto of 
^'pasteles"* . " 
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(Codfish Fritters) 



Infjrediontq 

"2 1/2 cups flour 
2 tbsT5. lard 
1 cup'rdlk or vrates 

Procc<-'ure 



1 egs 

2 tsp. baking povrder or eoda 
3/4 cups codfish 



I4 Sieve flour mid balciiig powder or soda. 

2« Boat nilk and e^gs. 

3, Add flour and mix v/ell. 

4, Add molted fat. , 

5« Cut codfish in lA" pieces and add to batter, „ 

6» Pour batter by spoonfuls in deep fat until brovm. 



ALKOJ ASANAS 
(Rice Cruller) 



Inr;re(flerits. 



1 cup rice floxir 

1 cup r.ilk 

2 or 3 esgs 

1 tablespoon butter 



2 or 3 tsp. baking po\vder 
1 cup grated Puerto Rican 

vrftiite cheese (less if desilred)' 
1 tsp» salt 



Procc'-ure 



iV -Mix flour and milk. Let stand for one hour, if possible. - 
2. Add cz^^ ono at a time, and melted butter. Mix well. 

Let r.iirci.urG errand one half-hour. ' , 
3« Add ba'::.ns pov.'dcr and f;ratcd cheese. Season to taste. 

4. yry in deep' fat by spoonfuls. . ^ 1 

5, llo-Y 02 served as acconpanir.ent to beef stev;, used in place 
of bread, or served vdth jelly. 
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3ACALA0 A LA VI2CAIIIA ^ 
(Codfish Spanish Style) 



In-:r:jcMGnt3 



2 lbs. potatoes 

1 tOT;iatO 

1 onion 

1 ripci pepper 

1 sr.;. 11* can red peppers 



l/L lb. ham ^ . 

1/2 cup raisins 
2 oz. almonds , 
"cilantro" or marjoram 
olives and capers 



Proc'^-'nre 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



Put codfish in v/ater overnight. 

Cut in piccor.; roll in flour and fry. 280 
T'ry h- - uijtll'no rrcase io Icit. ^ 
•".dd 0"'.ier iir*rodicnts to the ham. 

Add i.-vit(!r to cover codfish and potatoes cut in picc^iP 

Cook v/.til done ,■ / 

Jcrvc hot. i ' ' 
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YUCA MAJADA* 
(I'lashod Cassava) 

lagredients 

2 lbs. ^*yuca" 2 tsp. salt 

4 tps. butter or more 1/2 cup milk 
IT desired 

Procedur e 

1. Boil the •'yitca*^ Throw away the v?ater. 

2. Cut in sxall pieces^ add salt^ butter and milk and put 
in bov;l or pan* 

3* r'!ash well until soft. 

4» Servo hot as principal dish, spraying \sdth paprika. 

(If desired, inashed "yuca" may be passed through vegetable 
ricer)# ' ^ ; " 

5# For varietXt.- add 1/2 cup^red pepper put through meat 
" £prinderr or the pulp of oolives and beat together | or 
add grated cheese when serving • 

* Other '^viandas*' may bo prepared in similar vray but vrater 
in which they have been boiled may be used for stews and 
other dishes. 



BUNUELOS DE VISIITO - - . 

^ (Balloons) ' V 

3& iggredientg 1 

1 lb. flour 1 lb. surtar 

12 esss ^ 2 tbsp. butter 

3 c. ;;ater 

Procedure 

1. I-!ake a paste vrifh the flour and 3 cups of .v;ater, add 
butter or fa^ to soften paste. 

2. Cook \;ell» i-cciove froni fire. Let cool. VJhen cool add 
12 ccgs, one at a tine, and stir*v;ell until the paste is 
soft. 

3# Fry in deep fat by spoonfuls. 

4^ Make sirup" with the pound of sugar and the cup of Vater 
and pour over the ^'bunuelos^* when ready to serve# 
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3IE2I ?.3 SABE 
(Tastes Me Good) 



3 ecs yolks 



Procodiire 



3 0. sucar 
2/3 c. v.-ater 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



milk. 



Orato coconirb and cqueese out the i 
ITix coconut vritti. ctirrcd o.n^ ycics. 
Make a heavy sirup vdth the sugar and vater. 
Add .clriip to ni;d:ure slo'-dy. 

Cook (preferably in double-boiler), stiring 'constantly* 
Serve over -slices of sponge cake. 



• lajARETE 
(Rice Flour Cream) 



Injyrodicnt; 



_._3- Icvel-^bop. rice flour 

1 c. nilk (coconut milk njay be used) 
Flavorinf^ desired (cinnamon, orange leaf or 
orange flov;er v.'ater (agua de azahar) 
Sugar and aalt to taste 

Procodimc! • * 

1. r Measure flour. Add to the milk. Season to taste'. 

2. ' Cook over a lovr flame till done. Stir constantly. 

3. '.nen r*; is done aii has thickened, add flavoring. 

4. Pour over a platter, and let cool. 

5. Cpriiikle po\;der cinnamon over "naj^eto". 



Inrrodicnt'--' 



PASTA DE GUAYABA 
(Guava Paste) 



o 
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1. 



2. 

3. 
4* 
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folcct ripe but firrii guavas, ^..'ash and remove the center, 
vut i. to fcivr* pieces. ^ ut them into a sauce pan '^-ith 
cnou-!:i '.-'at"r zo C9Vc^rrtho:n, 



Put ov:"'r r-:-.'o and viicn tender drain them. (This v;ater nay 
. bo u, -0 to -.'.alro gu"va jolly). 




itiy iu;oii nuictiure cop 

botto 1 of i:';0 pan '.;hcn ctirrin;.:. 
Pour 2.a cniall v;ooden or cardboard bo:cc3 lined vd^b \.'axcd papei^ 
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„ . CAZUSLA 

(Squash Puddljig) 

In p;redient3 

if lbs • pumpkin ^ lA tsp# vanilla 

2 lbs* sv;eet potatoes 6 eggs 

2 ripe plantains 1/4 lb* butter 

1/2 lb* rice flour 1 tbsp* vdne 

sugar and salt to tar^te the liilk of 2 coconuts 

a pinch' of powdered clove i _ „ T--- - 

cinnarapn.- — — " 

Procedrire 

1# Boil pujTipkin and sv/ect potatoes* Tash through a collanderi 
2. Add remainins ingredients in* the order mentioned and beat 
. v;ell» 

3» ni-4ieaded--milk may be used to obtain a soft mixture* 
4* Pour the ini>:ture in a greased pan and bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour* Serve cold* 



AVOCADO MOUSSE 



Inp:re clients . i ^ 

7 tbsp* of svigar 1 ripe avocado q 

l/hr c* \:ater 1 e^g white ^ 

1/2 pint cream 1 tsp* lemon juice 

Procedure ' * \ . , 

1. Put 4 tablesrpoons of our.ar and l/4 cup of v/ater in a 

saucepan* Ccir Uiitil ru^^ir ,13 dissolved* Boil three 

minutes, then chill. 
2* Beat heavy creara until stiff. Add sirup slowly. 
3# Remove skin from avocaJo and cut quantity enou.^h into thin«H 

slices to :nal:e l/4 cu;::** Ila.ili remainder (I/2 cup or more)" 

of avocado*^ 

4. Beat until li^ht with three tablespoons suf,ar., e^rg v/hite 
and lemon. Fold slicvi avocado inco the mixture. Combine 
all' in^prediont^ and foJ.C sli-'jcd avocado. intJo mixbure. 
5» Place ice cream in tr;,y end frcese in mechanical refri^^erator 
6» Papaya may be substitu:.C'd — Jn fact any other fruit. Honey 
may roplacc jrusar and coffco crca:n may be used instead of 
v/hipping cream by addin-; I/2 teaspoon of plain gelatin; 



MAIITrCADITOS 
(Spanich Go&lcies) 

Tnrrodients 283 

2 lbs* flour ' 3 tbcn* butter 
1 lb. lard I/4 t o* salt 

1 lb* su^^ar 1 tbc?. vanilla or 

3 e^s grated lemon rind 



< 
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MANTECADITOS (ContO 



Procedure 



1^ I'easure all ingredients. 

2» Sift the flour and salt together • » ^ 

3^ Cream the lard and butter tojjcthcr in a bov;l arid add 

ftlovdy the susar jDeatingrthe r/i>:t\iro until creany* 
-4t kdd'o^^gs one "by one and beat v;ell .after each addition. 

Add ''flavoring. \ 
5. To this lard, butter and egg mixture add the flour slovrly 

to rrorra a ball that can be \vorkcd v:ith the hand Vdthout 
' beins sticky. (This mi:cture should not bo too soft nor 

too" hard. ) 

6# Make snail balls. / ' ^ 

7. Greese tin sheets and fill same vrith the ''mantecaditos" 

leaving space of 1 1/2 inch bctv/een each other. 
8^ .Bake in moderate oven (350 F)^ 



SOUR SOP SHERBETS 

Ingredients . . . • ^. 

7/6 cup sugar ^ ^1 tbsp. lemon juice 

2 0. vrater 1 egg v;hite 

2 c# soursop juice 

Procedure 

1. Combine sugar and water and boil 5 minutes* 
/2# Cool to lulcev;arm. 
3t Add fruit juice and unbeaten e^g v;hite. 
4# Pour into a freezing coutainor* Freeze vdth S parts of 
ice and 1 part of ice-crcajn s^lt. 



YIELD 1 1/2 quart s\ 



Inn:redicnts 



SOURSOP K0US5S II J 



1/2 tbsp. geletin 1 cup soux^cop juice 

. 1/3 c. boiling i:ater 1 c, sur;ar 
^ 2 tbsp. cold v:ater 1 c Vihipping cream 

Procedure ■ 284 

1, Soak gelatin In' the cold -v/atcr 5 r'.ir.uto".. 

2, Pour boiling water over the gelatin and ctir tmtil gelatin is 
disGolved» 

3. Combine gelatin nirture and soursop juice.' Add sugar and 
stir until dissolved. 

4. Chill and vhip crc-ain, tnon fold into gelatin cLx-ture. 
ilZLD^S°^''^?v2fi ''if^^'^'^^^ rycipo Tor "-.-urc'or :.oucc.o I. 
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SOI'ffi TYPICAL PUERTO RICAN I-EIIUS 



Arroz con Polio 
Pasteles 
Salad 

Papaya Preserve - Native Cheese 



Pasteles 

Salad 
Des.sei*t 
Coffee j 



Sancocho 
Guava Jelly - Native Cheese 
Coffee 



Pinon 
Rice and Beans 

Salad 
Mango Preserve 

Coffee 



Asopao ' 
Salad 
Dessert 
Baked Ripe Plantain 

Arro« con Gandules 
Bacalao a la Viz;caina 
Dessert 
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SOME TYPICAT. PUERTO RTHaM dt^ht^q 

' ' 287 

PASTSLES 
(Makes 36) 

FILLING: 

A, ^ 2 pounds lean pork meat vathout bone; 

B. Mash in 'a mortar: 

6 s\-;eet- chili peppers, seeded 
3 leaves coriander - (cilantro) 
3 large, cloves 'garlic, peeled ■ 
2 teaspoons oregano 

1 tablespoon salt ' ^ . 

C» Ccbe finely; ■ 

1 poiind cured ham 

2 tomatoes 

1 green pepper, .'seeded 

2 onions, peele^ 

D, . If- cups see^.d_jraisins 



E. 



1 Irpound can garbanzos ■ . ' ■ " ' ' 
UniCK peas) cooked <.(dry chick peas' 
can be used after cooked, . 
also the v;ater)' ^ . 

1 cup v;ater , 

36 green olives', pitted 

2 tablespdons ckpers ^ 

i lb!'"^lSr''^ ^^'^''^'^ °^ 
■i poimd achiote' (annatto seeds) 



i- ^^^r^^^X^^t^ very s=„an cubes. 

4. Add v;ater -^^-^ . - 



5. 



Drain'th; "^^1 chick-peas and heat rapidly to boilin- 
??oTcSc^c'p%^LH.SrLS\\L-t---^--.. ^eLve 



f\AA • 1 . ^ cnick''r)eas to the mPAt / - 

nquirSim jar of 

I?h?o??^PpH^'' * H^^t lard withlthe' 

Sastefelr ^^F^ '° ^^^^ f ma.a (^alte) of the 
Wix. v;ell, coyer ^nd set aside 'until the paste is ready. 



•. . ■ 15 green piantains, peeled 

3 pounds y«'hite>r. y9aiow tainers, pared 
. 2; cups luI<ev.•arr4^rniV^ , » p<:^ «a 

FRir ^jSblespoQns s^lf * ' ^. 

Annate (achiote). lard^reserved from the filling. ' 



IJf C^clbe finely! 

1 /pound cured ham 

2 tomatoes 

1 green pepper, seeded 

2 onions, peeled 

D. . li cups seeded raisins 

E. 1, l-pound can garbanzos 

Unic.< peas) cooked (dry chick peas ' 
, , can be used after cooked, . 
also the v;ater) 

1 cup v;ater 

36 green 'blives,^ pitted 

2 tablespoons capers 

i lS"^lSd°"''^ ^^"^"^^^ f-rom Jar of capers 
.i pound achiote (ann^tto seeds) 



1. 
- 2. 
. 3. 

4. 



■ iohlo?»^i5f " ^''S ^5^"*^ ^^^ds. Heat lard with the 

Stellar *° ''^ *he masallastt) ^fthe 

..Mix well,^. cover and sot aside totil the palte is rfeady. 

KASA; (PasteV . . ' I 

15 green.piantains, peeled 
3 pounds- v/hite or yellow tainers, pared 
• 2 cups lulcev:arm milk / ' 

2-rr. tablespoons -salt ' 

Annatoi (achiote)-lard reserved from the filling. 



6- 
7. 



, electric blender to make a smooth paste. 
?* ^^^®/ ^?arrn_jnillc -gradually. ' 

3. , Add achiote-lard and salt, mix well,' Cover a^d set aside. 
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TO SHAPS Aim eOOK THE PASTni,ES ! 

^' and ^de""°^^' °^ '^^^y should be long 

^' l},}""^ 3 tablespoons of the masa on a leaf and spread it 
L ^llrt^^"-"^}^ ^^^^ it^is alnost transparent? ^ 

masa! ^ "^^^^^^^^^"^ °^ ^^illing in* the center of the 

^* ■ bStton^Lvp^n^°^' ^f^*^ °^^her to mai.e a top and 

bottom^ layer o. plantain leave and enclose th^ contents 
.. -' Ql^ 1^ over once more. ^oauenTis 

■leaves?'"' pap.er may be used in place of pl.ntain 

6, hold the risht and left ends of the leaf toward tbp ■ 



, SALCOCHO 
(Vegetable Stev;) 
(Serves 



A. 1 pound lean beef 

?- pound pork v;ith bone 

2 ounces cooking ham 

1 chorizo (Spanish sausage) 

1 onion 

1 tomato 

1 green pepper ■ 

3 leaves coriander (cilantr.o) 
1 ear sv.'oet corn 

3 quarts water 

B. Prepare and chop: 

Y pound white yautia (tanier) 
t pound yellow yautia 

Y pound pumpkin or squash 

Y pound potatoes 

y pound name (yam) 
■ v: pound svreet potatoes 
1 green plantain 

C. 2 tablespoons fat v;ith annatto 

coloring or tomato sauce 

1 tablespoon salt 

2 ripe plantain 



1. . Clean^and wash meat. Cut into l.rr. ...... 



Ietv~ P^P- "-d in plabe of plantain ■ 

L«e*-?^ 5jfr%-S"f i!fl!»?^Sf._?he leaf toward the 
7. Tie the 

folded 



9. 



B. 



gth^ jmresioin^Sirfo^f L^?:f r-- °^ 

Add pasteles and boil, covered foV V^^^ ^^-^^^:. 
an hour turn them ove^ in l£e .;f?er ^^PnV 'T^"^ °^ 
period is finished, remove Da<.-p?fJV '^^f^ cooking 
once. ' remove pasoeles from the water at 



SALCOCHO 
(Vegetable Stev/) 
(Serves S) 

A. 1 pound lean beef 

fT pound pork vri.th bone 

2 ounces cooking han 

1 chorizo (Spanish sausage) 
1 onion 
1 tomato 
•1 green pepper 

3 leaves coriander (cilantro) 

1 ear sv.'cet corn 
3 quarts v;ater ' 

Prepare and chop: 

Y pound white yautia (tanier) 

Y pound yellow yautia 

Y pound purnpkin or squash 

Y pound potatoes 

Y pound name (yam) 
« pound sweet potatoes 
•1 green plantain 

2 tablespoons fat v/ith annatto 
coloring or tomato sauce 

1 tablespoon salt 

2 ripe plantain 



2: . gTla^2e:tttL^f comSSe^^^^ 'iJ-^ oone. 

oS^'hof;. ?ot^?Slti\n'i co'oTfJ? • 

^* an^cSrnr^' returning to stock only the pieces of meat 
4. Add vegetables included in B. 

Covef kettl^^nH ^""^ ""H^ plantains. Mix thoroughly, 

oover kettle and cook over moderate he^^^or 45 minuteiV 
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PIGEON PEAS SOUP 
(Sopa-de Gandules) " 
(Serves 6) - 

1 pound pigeon ceas or ' 

ImTr ir'^' 291 , . 

6 cups hot v/ater 

1 poung port meat 
t pound cured ham 

2 tablespoons lard colored 
vath annatto seeds. 

1 regular onion 

2 sv/eet peppers 
1 tomato " * 
1 mashed garlic 

1 o'r^cr""""''^'" (cil.ntro) 
Salt" to taste 

SLto".^"'^ P"'-^ h», onion, s,,eet pet^oer's and 

waTe?rL?l1olo"re5^S4" -^'i^^ ^° ™i-t-. Add 

Adi i?S^^Ad^S?irf:^o°2o?!Si °°?5na\S°"^"s- 

Cook in low fire until dSnef' *° 

PIGEON PEAS Vn:TH PLANTAIN 3.y.LS 
(Gandules con bolas de platano) 
(Serves 4) 



£!- pound gandules 

1 green plantain 

2 ounces cooking ham 
1 small onion 

1 small tomato 

3 cups \7arm v/ater 

•2 tablespoons lard v/ith 
annatto seeds (achiote) 
or tomato sauce 

2 leaves coriander .(cilantro) 



fir ?Srian°dir^La%e1^^^c?Snr? ''^^^ ^'^^'^^ 

l-I J;??h Strsl4cl1a°cV-J?e? o'^T^^ ^ ^^^^ 
to the gandules. Sit to t?:?p^ ? i'^^'?^^^ Add 
Serve with v/hit^ riSe)^ some minutes. 



PIGEON PEAS S.i^iAD 
(Ensalada de Gandules) 
(Serves 6) *' 

1 pound cooked pigeon ueas - 
^' teaspoon pepper 
* cup oil 
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1. 

2. 



Salt', to] tast( 

^^^Ifeoes: pork meat, han,, onion,' s,-,eet peppers and 

3. S^'ir'"?*^ and ;co^:LSd^^1°,-Jf^. -ion, sv,eet 

5. Cook., in low fire until dSnjf' *° 

••^'^^ PLANTAIN Bi^XLS 
(Gandules con bolas de platano) 
(Serves 4) 

I- pound g^andules 

1 green plantain ' • . / 

2 ounces cooking ham - / 
1 small onion / 

1 small tomato ■ / 

3 cups v/arm water- ' ' ' ' 

2 tablespoons lard vath 
annatto s(=eds (achiote) 
or tomato sauce 

2 leaves coriander (cilantro) 

make some small^alLr ' ^^^^ ^^^te and 

Chop, ham onion and to-T?tn t« ^ ^ • 
lard vath, annatto seeSfrachiSp? ^"^^i^^ P^^^ "^-^e 
/ to the gandules. sjft to tai?p^ Add 
Serve v/ith white rice * ^ome minutes. 



1. 
2. 



PIGEON PEAS S/vLAD 
(Ensalada de Gandules) 
(Serves 6) •' 



1 pound cooked pigeon' peas 

K "ceaspoon pepper 

t cup oil 

c cup vinegar 

1 onion in slices 

A^n^S\|°e?^^^°a"3''£Vp°l*S^' 
^l^^^^^^ - Piseon peas. 
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A. 



1, 
2. 



^En^^ifn^^f ^ ^"^^^ SEANS SALAr)'- 
(Ensala^a de cha^ote^.^habichuelas tiernas) 
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1 SmmH ^^^r^t-^s, pared and chopped 
1 poimd string beans, trimmed 

1 pound tomatoes, 

peeled and txhinly sliced 

a cup olive oil 
■k vinegar 
i teaspoon salt 
1/8 teaspoon peoner 
1 tablespoon sugar (optional) • 

dressing and begetaS^ef and ohur""" '^-'^^^inS- "ix 
Serve^salad, v,en drained .rl'llli on a bed of lettuce 
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CREAr^ED CHAYOTES 
(Chayotes a la oreraa) 
(Serves 6) 



A. 6 regular size chayotes 
3 quarts water 

3 tablespoons salt 

B. 1/3 cup sugar 

>: teaspoon salt 

I eS'^o'?kr' '''^'^ ''^"^"^ 

?/4 cup milk 
i- canstarch 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

. 1/3 cup sugar 

2 egg v/hite 



^'^^li^l^l^rr^^. 0°°^ covered in ,,ater 
2. Drain chayotes well and discSd ?S" '''^'c^°'' 3° tninutJs. 
pulp being careful lot Z brS tr/l^ ^''^ 

3 . f n^-jiSsi!; I an^ri » - -^^^^^ oLIo?- 

heat, stirrin,- con°ta?«v % boding over moderate 

. Bear:?? t^i^^ °"h"Se'';i:|™°:^ 
beao egg v/hites until very stTf^ 

beat well. Cover chayot^mSi^^ in th p^^J gradually, and 
white mixture. Bakp a->- ^- shells vath ece 

minutes or until golden b?o^!'' temperature for I5 

^^^SCRAI^IBLED EGGS TOH CHAYrni^c 



3. 



3. 



4. 



th. dressing, 

leaves!''"'' =0" on a bed of lettuce 



CREAT-SD CHAYOTSS 
(Chayotes a la crema) 
(Serves 6) 



A. 6 regular size chayotes 

• 3 quarts v;ater «^ . ^ - j 

3 tablespoons salt ' ' 

1/3 cup sugar 

2 teaspoon salt . " 

, cup milk 
<" ccnstarch ' 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

D. 1/3 cup sugar 

2 egg v.'hite 

1. 
2. 



Brain chayotes vmJl'and discard cf?^'"*/"'' ^0 minutes, 
pulp, being careful not to teea'- ■ '^^e 

f MiSrrg i Inl- feF^ -^^^^^^ -~ 

i ^tVb%^riSti^^^^^^^^^ Heax rest Of the 

heat, stirrin? oonstantlv ?! boding over moderate 

be.S vlfl!'^5o^^";iiyo\^7,f«i£. f''^..^"^^^ gradually, and 
White mixture. Bake I? noH^ i^^^"" s^^Hs vdth egg 
minutes or until goldtn S?o^!^' temperature for I5 



A. 



SCRAIvIBLED SQGS VOTH CHAYOTBS 
(Huevos revuelots con cSayoies) 
(Serves 4) 



2 chayotes (christophines) 
2 quaarts v;at.er v 
2 tablespoons salt 

B. 4 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 
1 pinch pepper 
4 cup milk ^ 
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C, 2 tablespoons lard ' 295 

1. Wash and cut chayotes in half len#ivdse. * , 

?• ^""^ ^^^\into small cubes. 

k' Separate yolks and v/hite of p-o-c "p^.^v.-v, 

chtyotear' °' ""^'^ ^"^ yol''^ and 

■SoKly^for'aboutTo"!.?^?- *dd egg ^.irture and cook 
J3xuv,±y j.or aoou-c 10 minutes, stirring orpac^•r^n^^^,; 
eggs are cooked but not dry, ^"^"^^^^ occasionally, until 

J 

CHAYOTES STUFFS.-^ V/ITH CHSSSS 
(Chayotes rellenos con queso) 
^ (Serves 6) " ■' 

I. -3 large chayotes 

2 quarts boiling water 
2 tablespoons salt 

. 1 cup grated Cheddar CheefeT" 
1 teaspoon salt ^ \ 

1 tablespoon butter 



6 teaspoons cracker crvmbs, 

' GooS f"^ """"^ Chayotes in half lengthwise 

• llii ^^.Z^:^ A. over hi,h 

■ ScSoTcSt'TS^r t^lhliA'-^^'l -\di3card cores. ' 
mln'^tes."^'" Preheated to moderate temperature for 30 



TANISas PUREE 
(Pure de yautias) 



Prepare soup stofk. 

p^^^^i^^^'^Jf^- Out into 

Mif atoi^alS ^^.I^tS^^^^^' ; 
and serve immediatJly/ ^^^te, reheat 



PUIffKTK PUDDING 
(Cazuela) 
(Serves 6) 



2 pounds pumpkin 
1 quart water 

3 eggs- 

V3 cup flour ■ 



I I 
^. 1 



5. 



CHAYOTES STUFFS.-^ VttTH CHSSS3 
^Chayotes rellenos con queso) 
(Serves 6') ^ \ 



A. 3 large chayoties 
• ? quarts boiling water 

2 tablespoons palt 

B. 1 cup grated Cheddar Cheese 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 



C. 6 teaspoons crac^.cer crumbs. 

1. Wash and cut chayotes in half lenrfch.-? <=r. 

scutes. P""'^^^*^^ *° temperature for 30 , 



TAWIERSwPUREE 
'(Pure de yautias) 



!• Prepare soup stock. 

' ^^eh^^^i^^T^^-^' Cut into 
, heat. Strain souoand^2^P^J°^'5- Cook.over .rnoderate 
3. Mix stock and tanie^s du^^p 1??"^^''^ tnrough sieve. . 
and serve irmr.ediatii; " ^° ^^^te, reheat 



PUr-IPXTN PUDDING 
(Cazuela) 
, (Serves 6) 



2 pounds pumpkin ^ 
1 quart v;ater > 

3 eggs 

1/3 cup flour 
1/3 cup milk 

1 tablespoon salt , 

2 tablespoons butter 
teaspoon pov/der cinnamon 

1/3 cup sugar 
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1. ^are pumpkin and cut into pieces. V/ash. Cook in boiling 
water with salt, covered for 15 minutes. Drain- and out' 
pumpkin through' a ricenr. Add other ingredients, mix* 
well. > 



.2. 
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Turn mixture into a greased glass -baking dish and bake 
uncovered m oven heated to temperature of 400°F for 
30 minutes. 

PLANTAIN TO STONES ^ 
, " • (Serves S) 

3 ^een plantains . ' -r / 

1 quart v/ater " • < 
■ 2 tablespoons salt 

2 cups salad oil or lard 

^' 1171^!"^^ ^r-^- plantains lengthvase. Peel vhe fruit 

?^ • diagonal sliced three-quarters to one 

inch thick. Add salt to water ^nd soak plantains ±ri it 
lor one hour. * | 

2. Heat oil oiy^ lard to" 325°. Drain plantains and dry 4th 
absorbent pkper. Fry in hot fat for one to two minu^ 
Lower heat knd reduce temperatiire of fat to 275°F 
Continue friying for ten minutes. ' 

Sr^I^.h'^j:?'!^- -ll^ll ^^°f between a folded paper towol 
and mash flat vath the palm of the hand. 

Return slices to fat and fry until golden brbvm. Drain on 
paper and /serve hot, sprinkled lightly ;dLth salt. 

/ BAKED PLANTAINS ' 

nnf r^!o?"^^i"f ^® ^^^^ ripe ,, with' the' skiu black. Do 

• Jf'^^^^^^^P'^^^^^^^S^^^-^se along the skin of the 
-plantain. Arrange on an aluminum Wing sheet. Preheat 
' ?o'^.^V°• "''f " temperature of 350^ Bake plantains ?or 
30 or>0,,minutes. Turn over halfway through cooKing pe?iod. 

' PLANTAIN V/ITH PORK CRACKLING 
(Mofongo) 
(Serves 4) 

3 half-ripe plan^ins. 
2 pound Very crisp pork 
crackling (chicharrbn) 

1. Cut each plantain into 4 pieces crossvd.se and soak for 
li) minutes m salted water. 

olive^oil!'''''^^ plantain to a light brovm in hot lard or 

^' saS fof ^Pncon-^'^ plantains and crackling. Add a little 
salt .lor seasoning and serve hot. 

\ 

^ ' PLANTAIN IN T-OLK (RIPE) " ^' 

(Platanos raaduros en leche) 
9^- (Serves 6) ; 



3 ripe plantains 

nu / ■ ■■ . - .\ 



^ uuijs saiaa oil w iard 

1. Score the peel of the plantains lengthvrLseU Peel vhe fruit 

and then cut into diagonal pl-iced three-quart erk to one % 

. inch thick. Add salt to v;ater and soak plantains in it * 
lor one hour,-* 

2. Heat oil or lard to 325°. Drain plantains anclUry with 
absorbent paper. Fry in hot fat for one to two minutes. 

' Lower heat .and reduce temperature of fat to 275°F. 
Continue frying for ten^minutes\^ 4 

3. y -Remove slices. Place each betv/len a folded paper towol 

and mash, flat with the palm of the hand. , "'*^ - ■ 

4. Return slices to fat and fry until golden brovm.' Drain on 
pap er^ and -serve hot, sprinkled lightly \^th salt.- 



BAKED plantains' 



r,^^ JJ'f^^^rJ^^ "° ^® ^^P®' vn.th-the skin black. Do' 

* !f^® ^ sash lengthwise along the skin of the ' 

piantam. Arrange on ari aluminum baking sheet. Rreheat 
?S ?o"'°^^''^^^^ temperature-^of pQ^.' Bake plant'ains-f or ' • • 
30 or 40 minutes. Turn .over halfway through cooKing -p-^riod. 

PLANTAIN VrtTH PORK CRACKLING " 
(Mofongo) 

^ (Serves 4) 

/ 3 half-ripe plantains 
/ 2 pound very crisp pork " , 

I crackling (chicharron) -' \ • . . 

1. - Cut each^plantain into 4 pieces crossvd.se and soak for 
f 15 minutes i'n salted water. 

2. Fry the pieces of plant-ain to a light brown in hot lard or 
Oal. 0 1 JL • \ 

3. Mash togetjier fried plantains and crackling. Add a little 
salt lor seasoning and sei«ve hot. 



PLANTAIN IN MILK (RIPE) 
(Platanos maduros en leche) 
(Serves 6) 

3 ripe plantains 

Cheese (American) stuffed plantain 
1 small stick cinnamon 

4 tablespoons butter 
3 cups milk 

1 cup sugar 



o 
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1. 

{ 

I' 

2. 



Pe^i and v/ash ""olantains: Gnt ^ Ar^r^y^ u ^ 

o\fV-^heese. , ^-^-^ o^snes ;-atfi^mall. pieces 

3. Sprinkl^e sugar, add milk and cinnamon stlclc - ' 

4. Cover and cook for B to 10 m-nni-lo tt * - 



; . ■ V;1fK PIGEON PEAS 

/ • ^ - (Arroz con Gandules) 

> -V^ ' • ■ ■ ' (Serves 6) • 

' ■'■ ' ■ ' ^ 1 pound rice . ■ ' ' 

1 eleven ounce ,caA sofrito 
J- tablespoon salt 



1 one-pound can pigeon ,peas . . ' ' . ' 

3 cups boiling water. J ' : ■ 



PIGEON PSAS OMELET 
(Tortilla de gandules) 
^(Serves 4) - 

6 eggs • 

2 cups pigeon 'peas ■(cooked) 
1 taole^poon mashed onion 
£ tablespoon oil 
t pound ham in slices 
Salt to" Taste 



1. 
2. 



I 

1 

TANISx^. FRITTERS 
(Frituras de yautia) 
(Makes 20) 



A. 2 pounds white yautias 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking soda 



^- B<, 1 pound lard 

ERIC .1. 



btdrs«^^. -g-^" S^ate. Add .alt 



1. 



2. 



■3. 



1. 
2. 



1 one-pound. can~Blgeon peas 
3 cups boiling xmttr 



^^^^'■^ ^^^^^^ broth-. • Add^peas, 
•minutes, stiriiig'oftSn """^"^ ^^^^^ °^ ^en 

•^L1tes?^^.^51^3e?ve'b?o\'h'^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ve 

boil,, cover and'cooiro$e?'v^ry1o^ hSat'^'.•;h " ^^'^^ ^° 
Stirring, untiL vntP-r v,nt k ? neat^ vrithout 

Por. .eit- ^r^^hVcI?:^^^^^^^ is done'. ^ 



1 • 



PIGEON PSAS OMELET 
(Tortilla de'gandules) 
. (Serves 4)- 



6 eggs • • 

2 cup5 pigeon pea's (cooked) 
1 taolespooh ir.ashed onion 
^ tablespoon oil 

pound hanv in slices - \ * . ' • 

Salt .tp Taste « - • <, . 

Beat- eggs, vrfiite and yoik sBDaratelv 
_ Mix ham and onion V/ith tHe randulls^' of?? f^^t ^° ^^ste. 
Heat oil slirh-hi'v -ir,-^ ^'^c b<i"auj.es. Salt to taste. 

Add ingred'LgL-(lJLdy;tS| ^^^.^^1^ beaten'eggs. 

.eggs. Coolc sloVdy! T^f to^;hp '•''^5 ^^^^^ of -the 

•■Serve hot.. '''''' ^° '^^^ side using a plate, 




TANISK mTTERS 
^(Frituras de yautia) 
> .(Makes '20) 

'2 pounds v;hite yautias « 
.l teaspoon salt- '. " "• ' * ■ ' -* 

1 teaspopn baking soda 

1 pound -lard 

«"aferSl-:, '^^^ ^Sain and, grate. Add salt' ! 
;in1t^r" g?a\n^"o„"aSj:S'^„\t«-^ 
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Ym FRITTERS 
(Buneulos de name) 
(Makes 12) 

1 pound yam oared • orw-* 

Iv; quarts boiling .water ■ oOl 

1 tablespoon salt' 

^2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons lard 
egg, beaten 

I tablespoons r.ilk 

6 tablespoons flour 

a" t.ea spoon salt ' 

^"forlo'niSL'" D?Mi"" j;'"^"-. --*h\3alt included in 

Add°InI?eSi^n;rrnc?-adel?;;'B"^S ^I'S'Sjf ^ ^"'^ ^'o*- 
P.y^by spccnfuls in.hol^ard .^^^^ .^e a golden 



, " CODFISH SALAD 
(Serenata) 
(Serie 4 to 6) 

1 pound dried, salted codfish 

Peel and slice: 
1 pound onions 
1 pound large tomatoes 

1 cup olive oil 
]i- cup vinegar 
■^teaspoon pepper 
t teaspoon salt 

P^!l.^°^?ish in water for 4 hours. Drain -eU 3o-n 
Codxisa m enough v;ater to cover for 15 minu^; hSJJ 

toma?f sUcelf' °" ^ ^^^^^^ -^^^ onions and 

Combine ingredients included in C to msVp = 

Pour sauce over fish. ^ sauce. 

2 plantains, pne ripe 
f lb. name (Yam) 

Y lb. Yautia (tanier) 

V lb. Sv;eet potato 

1 chayote (christophine) 

if lb. potato • ■ 

f.^Ar%inir. ^^"^-^ <'°-- 



3oil 
in 
and 



2. 

3'. 

4. 



spoonfuls in ho. lard ^tlTr^t^lS are a golden 
^^AlT.Zr'llt^oTs^^,:'-'' ^^P-. serve 

CODFISH SALAD 
(Serenata) 
(Ser\e4 to 6) 

A. 1 pound dried, salted codfish ■ 

B. Peel and slice: 
1 pound onions 

1 pound large tomatoes 

C. 1 cup- olive oil 
y cup vinegar 
I'teaspoon pepper 
■a teaspoon salt 

1, Soak codfish in v/ater for 4 hours. Drain v^e^l 

Codxisn m enough v;ater to cover for 1? mi m^^P 4 ? 

&%??c'ilf' °" ^ G-nish vath onions and 

^' ingredients included in C to make a sauce • 

rour sauce over fish, "ici-^-e a sauce. . 

D. 2 plantains, one ripe 
f lb. nar.e (Yam) 
■a- lb; Yautia (tanier) 
-y: lb. Sv.'eet potato 
• 1 chayote (christophine) 
M lb. potato 

h iejie^v'll.f follSSf don- 
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FACTS ABOUT PUERTO RICAN FOODS 
PRODUCED IN PUERTO RICO 

1. Puerto Rican fruits have a higher Vitamin C content 
than any fresh or canned foreigh fruit. 

2. Acerolas, guavas, cachew, papaya, pineapple and mango 
stand tops m Vitamin C content.. There is always a fruit 
high m Vitamin C m season in Puerto Rico. 

3. "Viandas" or starchy vegetables, add a new pleasure to 

«vir?H=S?^ ""^^^v* "^^^y excellent potato' substitutes. 

."^^ be prepared in various ways, such as 
stuffed, croquettes, souffle, puree or fried. 

4. Yellow taniers, pumpkin and sweet potatoes are more 
?itamS°A! """"^ ^'"^''^ ^'""'^"'^ ^^^"^^^ ^^^y ^i^^ 

^* P??Jnn S^^^""" P^^? u^? ^ nutritious and delicious food. 
Koono ^ P^^^ ^''^ ^^^^ and protein. Although 

wn/'^T-^Ti^'' in Puerto Rico as a source of pfotein, • 

r?e%-cfiT&^^^ 
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SOr^E TYPICAL PUERTO RICAN MENUS 

1. Roast Pork 

Gandinga (livor, kidney and heart) 
Rice with pigeon peas ^ 
Guava Jelly & white cheese ^ 
Milk or Coffee 
Bread - Butter 

2. Rice vrLth pigeon peas 
Pasteles 

String beans & tomato salad 
Pineapple slices 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

• 

3» 3-^ steles 

Rice with chicken 

Graie^SS?''- ^^?^y°te) salad 
Grapexruit m slices 
v/offee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

4. Pasteles 
Spanish Rice 

Co??L^''^^^^?^*^ ^'^^i^^ cheese 
ooifee or Milk 

Bread - Butter 

5. Roast Pork Meat 
Pigeon peas 'v.ath Rice 
iomato and cucumber salad 
rapaya preserve 

Coffee or Milk . 
Bread - Butter 

6. Roast Pork 
Pigeon peas soup 
String beans, tbmato and 
chayote salad 

Coffee or milk- 
Break -r Butter 

7. Pi£-eon peas omelet 
Spanish rice 
Plantain tostones 
Papaya preserves 
Coffee or Milk 
B;read - Butter 

Fried Pork ChoTDs " 

Rice vplth pigcdn peas 

Coring beans salad. 

Guava paste and white cheese 

Ooxiee or Milk 

Bread - Butter 



o ^* ^-n^-ff^'p? ^Vegetables stew) 
cDir-- wnite Rice 

Guava Jelly and V^hite Cheese 
™™" Coffee or Milk 



• salad 
urapefruit m slices 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

4. Pasteles 

Spanish Rice 

Cn??L^^^V,..^^-^ ^'^hite che/ase 
i^offee or Kilk 

Bread - Butter 

'5* Roast Pprk Meat 

Pigeon peas v.lth Rice^ 
Xomato and cucumber salad 
i^apaya preserve 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread Butter 

6. Roast Pork 
Pigeon peas soup 
String beans, tomato and 
chayote salad 

Coffee or milk 
Break - Butter 

7. Pigeon peas omelet 
Spanish rice 
'Plantain tostones • 
-apaya preserves 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

6. Fried Pork Chotjs 

Rice v.lth pigeon peas 
goring beans salad 

Cn^L^^^M.^,^^ ^-^hite cheese 
i^oxiee or Milk 

Bread - Butter 

^* 7?S?'r5° (Vegetables., stev;) 
v/nioe Rice 

Guaya Jelly and V^ite Cheese 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

Plo^-SrS' r^"'' °^ chicken 

rianoam Tostones 

io.-nato salad 

Papaya preserve 

Coffee or Milk 

Bread - Butter ^ 
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Pork chops stev;ed 
* Cucumbers salad 
Pumpkin Pudding 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

13. Pasteles 

Cucumber and tomato salad 
Papaya preserve and chetse 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

14. Pigeon peas souo 
Plantain and pork cracklins 
Chayote and tomato salad ^ 
i^ineapple preserve 

Coffee or Milk 

Bread - Butter u 

15. Fried Chicken 

Chayotes stuffed v.dth cheese 
Cucumber and tomato 2aJad 
Ripe Plantain $n Milk 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 
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16. 



Baked^ripTp\fS,\L°"-^° -lad 
Coffee or Milk 

Bread - Butter ^ 



17. Codfish salad 
Papaya Preserve 
Coffee or Milk 

1^. Codfish Spanish style 
^ igeon peas salad 
V/hite. rice 

Guava Jelly and Cheese 

19. Codfish Salad 
Creamed Chayotes 
Coffee or r^ilk 

20. Taniers Puree 
Beef steak 
Cucumber, tomato 

& christophinR salad 
Grapefruit slices 
O Bread - Butter 

ERIC 

mmmam 21. Stev^i3d Chicken 



Po«^, vomaiso salad 

Papaya preserve arid cheese 
Coffee or Milk <^neese 

Bread - Butter 

14. Pigeon peas soup 
Plantain and pork crackling 
Chayote and tomato salad ^ 
Pineapple preserve 

Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

15. Fried Chicken 

Chayotes stuffed vnlth cheese 
Cucumber and tomato saUd 
SjP! Plantain in Milk 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

lo. Rice and Ciiacken Cq^>f•^WA \ 

aa^ed ripe plantain 
oof fee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

17. Codfish salad 
Papaya Preserve 
Coffee or Milk 

.15. ^Codfish Spanish style 
Pigeon peas salad 
v/hite rice ■ 
Guava Jelly and Cheese 

19. Codfish Saiad 
Creamed .Chayotes 
Coffee or Milk 

20. Taniers Puree 
Beef steak 
Cucumber, tomato 

& christophine salad 
Grapefruit slices 
Bread - Butter 

21. Stev^ad Chicken 

t;??^®''o?'' fritters 
'./nite Rice 

PpL^^ ^•^^it*^. beans salad 
Papaya preserve 
Coffee or Milk 
-' Bread - Butter 
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f 22, Chiclcon v;ith Rice ' 
Baby Banana Omelet 
Tomato salad 
Pumpkin pie • ' 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

23. Pigeon Peas and ham omelet 
Spanish Rice 

Cucumber salad 
Grapefruit preserve 
Coffee or Milk 
Bread - Butter 

24. Fried Fish 
Boiled plantains 
Pn?^^^ string beans and 
Cucumber salad arranged in ' 
a bed of lettuce. ^ 

25. Rice and V/hite Fresh bpano /'q^,, 
de habichuelas bLncas 

Baked Plantain (ripe) 
i^ineapple preserve 
Coffee or Milk 

'26. Rice with Codfish (arroz 
con bacalao) 
String btfans salad 
Guava jelly 
Coffee or Milk 
Bsad - Butter 

27. Veal Cutlet 
Spanish rice 
Tomato salad 
Guava Preserve 
.Bread-Butter 



" o^PAP-YA SALAD 

(Ensalmia de lechosa madura) ' 
(oerves 6) 

1« tablespoon lemon juice 

^ taolespoons kotchuo ' „ 

i/k teaspoon sauce 

1. Combine ingredients. 

rrp^ BANANAS O^SLET 

(ToroUla de guineos ninos) 
(Serves 3) 

h ,eggs, separated ' 



oucuraber salad arranged in 
a bed of lettuce. 

25. Rice and i-.Tiite Fre^ih /'c 
de habichuelal wlncal ' 
Baked Plantain (ripe)r 

.. i^meapple preserve 
Coffee or Milk 

26. Rice vdtfi Codfish (arroz 
con bacalao) ^^'■'^oz 

String beans salad • 

Guava jelly ' • , . • 

Coffee, or Milk 

Head - Butter 

27. Veal Cutlet 
Spanish rice 
Tomato salad 
Guava Preserve 

— Bread - Bi^t.t.er Coffnp m.-^,. 



(Vr. 1 /APAYA SALAD 
(Ensalada de lechosa madura) 
' (Serves 6) : 

i\^??l®spoon lemon juice 
^tablespoons kotchuo 
:5/4 teaspoon sauce 

1. Combine ingredients. 

-BABY BANAHAS OMELET 
(Tortilla de guineos ninos) ' 
(Serves 3) , 

^.fggs, separated ' 
\ ^/'^ teaspoon salt ' 
\3 tablespoons oil 
12 baby bananas 

|: pt'tll ?o'ivrsL\^^;te^ ^ 

3. Heat oil or lard slightly in^f S^-^' salt and sti 

^ Cook slowly for 10 minutes. L'rve w '''^^ °^ ^SS^. 



oerve hot. 
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tz-nqllsh and bpQn'isi) 





unTczd 

To 'lea ah EQ'al^ Ofher^' 

B rl g I IS /? Oh J S p Q n'lS 

I Lef-s Get IT 

ZbS^--~ Family iloo^ 12L Tln)^ ^V..-lOy^ 



i To .Idiaah EOaiJi Ofh&r^ 



' lE ■/! g 1 1 S. li OhJ S a n'ls '■ 
you'd ll'/^e 1)1,1 prioi/^ y/ur 

! Lef-s Get IT' e r . ■ 



i 
I 



y A- filiE fii.^ ^ 1^ a S'B' £ i^A/ 

par/!, ■ fi^u^ APR^h/ DA-}/ )hia Ie5 



I * 



To Dob- to5 V l^t/\BS Va r La 
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Come. 4^0 rr^AJ^t Soyn^ 'hh'/N(^ 
C^tloch^t .4- PoivclZ/d' , ' - 

. ■ • Hoo/< 
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Vinson Verdroe 
ilinerva Jiinenez 
jjlst'jban -lamirez 





Dec. B, 
Dec. 20, 
iJec. 29, 



P.T.A. 

Vice Pres. Gloria or-liz Dec' 2, 

Treasurer Elisabeth .livera " Dec. ^, 

Pres. Blanche ileycr ,Dec. 26, 




To everj^one ;/ho hclpod to jnakc ovtr^ ^ 
cake sc.iLc the success. that it :.as. 



meeting. j 
ttovembc-r ^ f.ttandanc 
j^ood, vc>ry ie^r parei 



October's ueetiaj x;as about you 
and your chilJi^e ^s ho"me;i;ox''k. A 
^reat neny parents attended this 
neetin;^. 

indance not so 
L^ents cane to this 
meetiii^i'. \!e ";ere vary disappointed. 
Clss 2-1 had a^^T^ondcriul Tlianlcs;3ivinc, 
play. 

■JO IK DiiOP iLil^TEIG 
To' discuss That to do for .the-' 
parents Chrisfcnu'^G Party 
•/ednesday 10:a.m. Dec. ^, 1973 
* In the irrnily x^oom 

A *IilUY CilllSTluva AmD A 
IIAPPY US' ma TO ALL . 



iJon, t be a strs.npr COiili) AilD 
VI3IT U3 I-I TdJ: FAaTLI XOO.l 

BrirK; your se''inj;> your knittinj or 
anythin:;^ that -you '/ant, or just 
come i:n*a tallc to the other pai'cnts. 






Tilli iaiIDEaGA.1TEi] CHID) USi! Or! 
Tliia treat is .020. 20, 

sponsored by your /CViO 
P'.T.A. 
^ It is al::ays a 
surprise to the 
children. So 
]?lease JonH 
tell them. 



YOU AiZE ALl&YS. l/E^OilE 




.JU .DULD LllCli TO H/lVE OUfi PA.r£i1TS 
CiLilSTxiAS PA^TY ON THIS .DAY 




Dv.corabur 20, 1973 
12 :00 noon 
Fairdl^ uoom 136 

£^repare your favorite food dish ^ 



.e uoula also like donations of 

napkins 
papc^r platL?s 
plastic fork? \ spoons 
paper cups 



(check one) ^ 

COffO't, 

coffee cups 
fruiet juice for 



I trill attend 



I xjill donate 
I uill not attend 
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Jueves, 20 de Uiciembre de 1973 
12 :00 Por la tar de 





n/u' 

TI h 

Ai -.loSIO.i 



Di^combv^r 20, 1973 
12 :0Q noon 
Faniili' rcoom 136 

t^repare your favorite food dish 




.e uoula also like donations of 

naplrins 
paper plates 
plastic forks \ spoons 
paper cups 



(check one) 

COffCt; 

coffee cups 
fruiet juice for 



I uill attend 



I xjill donate 
I iiill not attend 
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rJla Jueves, 20 de i;iciembre de 1973 

KOiLA 12 :00 Por la tar de 

Ili'^'^/u Salon de i*amilia 136 

Auk-irjO. i^reparen sus platos favorites 

Tant)ien neseci tarios aonaoiories de 



(rJiti^U;:. UMO) 



serbille tas ba 80G,dQ papel 

Platos do papol cafe 

^eneuoroe -j cncharoa iiUs^A--a,^ ju,,o be fruta para hacerpo'nche 



WHAT HAPPENED IN FEBRUARY 



CANDY SALE^ 320 

The winner of the Candy Sale Alfred Watson Class 

The winner of the special Drawing for T. set* Vincent Riveria Class 5-2, 
TUPPErorARE DEMONSTRATION 

VJe had a nice turnout, but I would like to see some new face^ 'at rur 
infoTiaal meeting, Why don^t you try to come to one of these meetings ♦ 
You don't have to buy anyfcldng. Come and see what's- going on ±m your 
schcrciiL^ 

R I F Free Books 

The first in a series" of fine books? to be given tp the children 
of Wg. to 3rd grade stated on Feb. 26 • t 

WHAT'S TO HAPFEN IN MARCH \ 

MARCH 7 

Parents home making Hints and Demonstration f eatutlng Stai ley Products^ 

March 13 Handicrafts Work Shop 
Lesb's^make something for Easter • 

March 19 

P.TJI^ meeting time : Topit PapJl Progress 
March ' - 

P^TJi.*. Preplanning conference for Latin /^rican 7estival« Comer and 
lets find out what you want to do to make this festival a success # 
We value yoUr opinion,. 

ORDER A CAKE FOR EASTER IN APRIL 
Pick up your tupperware on March 20 



Nnticias del P^TJV,. 
Lo que acontedcr' en febrero 

Vent a de Dulces: 

El ganador de la venta: de dulces cs Alfred Watson de Im clase 5-3 
El g^ador de la: rifa especial para una televisi6n ha sido Vincer,t 
Riveria de la clase 5-2 

Demonstration de Tupperware: 

Fue bastante buena?, perome gustarift ver nuevas caras- en nueeetr^ reunioBOS 
infomaOles^ 

Traten de venir a upia? de eatas^ reunicnes . Los exhortamos a 
que visiten^ la escula, pa^^sTque vean nuestro ambiente y sRspaidLo quo est* 
pasandor 

Rj:..F. Libros: G ratis 

El 26 de febrero comenz"'o la distribuci' on de libroJF para los; ni»3^ del 
kindergarten hasta el tercer grado, Han sido los primeros- libros" de una 
serie de cinco, 

' tcQUE VA A SUCEDER EN M/iRZO? 

7 de Marzo ^ 

Ideas dc Trabajos Dcmesticosc y una demonstraciOn de los" Prodlictos Stanley* 
Esto sera * muy intcresante. 



March 11 Haa\dioraf tff Work Shop 

Let' 35 make something for Easter. * ' 

March 19 

meeting time : Topit Pupil Progress 
March 2fl 

Preplanning conference for Latin imevtoan T^estival# Come and 
lets find out what you want to do to moke this festival a success ♦ 
Vfe value your opinion^ - 

ORDER A CAKE FOR EASTER IN APRIL 
Pick up your tupperware on March 20 



Noticias del ?.TJi^ 
Lo que acontedcr' en febii^ero 

Venta de Dulces: 

El ganador de la venta: de dulces es Alfred Watson de Is clase 5-3 
El ganador de la* rif a especial, para una televisi6n ha sido Vincer,t 
River ia de la clase 

Demonstration de Tuppervjcrro; 

Pue bastante buena, perome gustaria? ver nuevas caras- en nueatr^ reunioBOs 
informaleff^ 

Traten de venir a unaj de eatas? reuniones « Los exhortamos a 
que visiten, la escula, para que vean nuestro ambients y sepoidLo quo est^i 
pasandOt. 

Rtl^F. Libras: G ratis 

El 26 de f ebrera comenz*^ o la distribuci' on de libroar para los^ niMoer del 
kindergarten hasta el tercer gradOt Han sido Iosf primeroar libroer de una 
serie de cinco, 

' tcQUE VA A SUCEDER EN Mi\RZO? 

7 de Marzo 

Ideas dc Trabajos Domesticoa y una demonstraciOn de los" Prodlictoa Stanley* 
Esto sera ' muy intoresante, 

113 de MarZfO 

TaHer de Trabajos Manuales" y Artesanias . Vamos hacer algo para las ^Pascuaa' 
19 de marzo 

Reunion del P*Y,A, Tema: EL Progreso del Nino' 
J:8 de marzo 

P,!r»A, - Prejarar la conferencia para el Festival Latino -Americano » Le 
agradeceroTncs- 3usf ideas, opiniones, y aportTm-toi-esr para que este festival 
sea un gran exito^ 

H ogan 3U pe^dc de bl^rt^ordaos para Ifur Pajsc^ias (Feiafvnm Sant^) 

Recojan su Tuppervfcrc el 20 de marzo* 321, 
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^ P,, T. L. l]VS APRIL ♦ 7U, 
Our home maiding domonstration held^ ott 
March 7 ^*?as alot of font If you miss- 
ed this one, try to come to our next 
demonstration ♦ You* 11 on joy your.'sclf 
and tTho Imais you mi:;ht loam sonathin 
you didnH knar^ 

«• 

March 13, tos our Handicraft '"^orkshop^ 
The parents crocheted ponchos, soT-i^d 
blaster clothes for their children and 
made boau^ful "faster basket&t ^Most 
of . all, thdV had a good time^ 

Evorj^ Monday and »*riday the Family 
room has Spanish and En^jlish lessons • 
If jrou Arrant to lo^rti Spanish or "^.n^^lish 
come and join us# ^ 

The Latin American Fe'gtival is schedule^ 
for May Come in t^ help us iJith 
the entertainment ♦ PLan^ have to be 
made in order to make thc)^festival en 
enjoyable success, '^Don't.bo shy^*. 
The more parents and PS3h5X*^^^ ^'^ 
have, the better the sho\T# "^s^ 

This Year thv P^TJi^. has made arran^je- 
ments to take the entire $th grade to 
see the 7esta Brazil at Madison Square 
Garden as a jjraduation Presfnt • This 
lAll take place on April 18,. 

A» P> Goldman scholarship dinner dance 
held on March 29 at the International 
Hotel (J,?,K, Airport) iias a tremendous 
success 550 tickets wcr-e aoid and cveryf 
one shoxjed up, ev(m thou.^h the weath^jr 
was very bad, P^S,. ^-^^ vroll rep- 
resented by 11 persons ♦ The most from 
any one school*. 

April 22 at 10/*M in the Family Room 
has' been set aside for a r^eaxity Demon- 
stration featuring Avon* Try to make 1 

SFRBIG R^C^SS^KrLast day Friday April5 
to return April 16, Tuesday 

t> 

P. T. A. Koetinc April 23, 7 PM 

Mr* Carrin.Tbon has planned for "^aronts 
trip to 0^3 a sta;;e play(T)on*t bother 
Mo, I Acn't Copo) Tickets are ^$^^0 
each PinST COiiC FIRST S^.RVED. For 
more information see us* 

Another T, A^ Treat On May 22 
Mr» Hendolsohn, again T-dll escort / 
some of our children to the circus* at 
Madison Square Garden*, 
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An,-iiL »7U ' 
lIotl6ias del '\T,.^^ 
Nuastra demosttacio^n de trobajos domes.* 
ticoG, dada el 7 de maifr.o fue xmy dlver- 
tidn^ Si no so les fue pcsible asrlstir 
a esta demostracion, traten da vehir, a la 
proxima* Se ittvertiran^. y tr^I ver., apron 
derart algo que quizas no s^bian^. 

SI 13 de marzo se llevo* a c^ibo nuest- 
ro laller de Artesanias*. Los padres tej- 
ioron ponchos, hicieron: ropa y canastas 
miuy bonitast Lo mas esencinl fue que ee 
paso* un buen rate. 

Los lunes y Viemes, hay olasos de Sspano 
1 e In^lo's en pi Salon de la Familia, 
Si usted quiere aprondcr *'.spanol o Innlei^* 
los invite a nuestras clasea^ 

Kl "festival Latino-^'-mericano esta» p2X)2- 
ranado para el 2U de mayo, Ven^^^an, para 
quenos a.-^mden con el entrote*-nimiento# 
Tenomos que planesr para que este festi- 
val sea \m exito^ '♦No sean timidos"^' 
Sntre mas personas mejor sera el progra- 
ma« 

FiSte ano el T» A» ha hecho^arre -los 
para llevar al quinto a Madison 

SQuarc Garden para que vean "Festa BravjAt 
como un obsequio de ^^raduacion* "^Csto se 
llevara^ a cabo el l8 de abril, 

Kl 22 de abril a las Itt^m, tendremos una 
democtraclon de belleza, presentr,ndo a 
los productoe Avon* Traten de venir* 

Receso De Pasc\ias 
Ultimo dia de clacios (anteodel receso) $ 
do abril, j'' regrosamos, Martea^ l6 de 
Abril. 

Reunion del ?• T*. A^ 
Dia - 23 de abril 
^fora - 7 PH 

HI Sr. Garrin^^ton ha plane^do una jira 
para los padres, iran a una obra teatral 
(Don't Dother Me* I Can't Cope)# Las 
taquillas son a $5*50 cada una» Para itns 
informacion venj^an ,a vemos* 

El 22 de mayo, el Sr Mendelsohn escortara 
alr^os nines a el Circo en Madison 
Square Garden. 

SI baile coMida dado el dia 29 do marzo 
para la beca A.. P. Goldman, en el Hotel 
intemacional (Aero ^erto J. F» ) 
fue un exito rotundo* Se vendieron 550 
taguillas a rxssar del mal tieitpo# PS 3U5 
fue bien representada por 11 personas, 
obtivJjnos el mayor ntimero*. 



HhQ Latin American Festival la schedalo^ 
for May 2l4« Come In to help us with 
the entertainment ♦ PLans have to be 
made in order to make the festival an 
enjoyable success^ '♦Don't be Bhy^'t 
The more parents and PS3U5 Staff vre 
have, the better the*sho\r» 

This Year thv ?^TJi^ has made arrange- 
ments to take the entire 5th (jrade to 
see the 7esta Brazil at Madison Square 
Qardon as a graduation Prestnt • This^ 
td.ll take place on April l8#. 



Goldman scholarship dinner dance 
hold on March 2? at the International 
Holiel (J»7»K, Airport) uas a tremendous 
success ^$0 tickets wore sold and cveryj- 
one shoxjed up, evi^n thou.ih the weather 
\mB very bad, P,S«. ^'^^ '-rcll r^P- 
resented bjr 11 persons ♦ The most from, 
any one school 

April 22 at 10/11 in the Family Hoom 
has been set aside for a beauty Demon- 
stration featuring Avon# Try to mako i 

SPRING T^.C7.SS^H'.Last day Friday April^ 
to return April 16, Tuesday 

P,, T. A. Kaetinc April 23, 7 PM 

Mr» Carrinj^ton has planned for '^aronts 
trip to 003 a sta.-^e play(Don^t bother 
Me, I Acn^t Copo) Tickets are ^^^^0 
each FinST CCSIC FITuST S^.PcVED. For 
more information see us# 

Another T, A, Treat On May 22 
Mr, Hondolnohn, again TTill escort 
some of our children to the circus' at 
Madir,on Square Qarden* 




Kl festival Letlno-nfanerlcano esta» prog- 
ramado para el 2U de mayo, Vcngan, para 
quanos a;iruden con ol entrete*nimiento# 
Tonomos que planear para que esto festi- 
val sea un exito» ^No sean tlmidos"* ^ 
Sntre man persqnas mejor sei^ el progra- 
mat 

i' • 

Este ano el T* A^ ha hecho arre 'los 
para llovar al quinto (^rado a Madison 
Square Garden para que vean "Festa Bravil, 
como un obsequio de ^raduacion^ "^ilsto se 
llevara' a cabo el 18 de abril* 

Rl 22 de abril a las lOTim, tendremos una 
demostracion de belleza, present?Jido a 
los productos Avon* Traten de venlr* 

Receso De Pascuas 
Ultimo dia de clases (antesdel receso) 5 
do abril, j'^ re.srosamos, Martes,'l6, de 
Abril* . 

Reunion del P. TV A^ 
/ Dia - 23/de abril 
Jlora 7 PM . 

■» 

ni Sr, Carrini:jton ha plane rdo una jira 
para los padres, Iran a .una obra teatral 
(Don't Bother Me* I CanH Cone), Las 
taquillas son a $5 #50 cada una* Para ms 
informacion ven(^an a vemos* 

^ 

El 22 de mayo, el Sr Mendelsohn escortara 
algunos nines a el Circo en Madison 
Square Garden*^ 

SI bailo ccanida d£do el dia 29 do marzo 
para la beca A^ P* Goldman, en el Hotel 
intemacional (Aero ^erto J* ?• K* ) 
fue un exito rotundo* Se vendieron ^50 
taguillas a T)esar del mal tiewpo* PS 3U5 
fue bien representada per 11 personas, 
obtivjjnos el mayor nurnero* 
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FEST.mL lATINO AMERICANO 
MAYO 2!; 7:00 P.M. 

ENfTRETENIMIENTOS ■ . 

RIFAS , • ■ ■ • 

o-P -pood 

miGAll SUS PLATOS FABORITOS 

UIjS RJEtElI USAR TRAJES TIFICOS ^ 
RECUERM EL DIA VIERHES MAYO 2U 7:00 P. M. 

32? 



MAY NEWS 197U 

PLEASEMT EASTER VACATION AND C/JIT 
BACK WELL RF^STED* 

Mr. GARRINQTqN^S TRIP PROGR\M 

Mi;, earring ton has been taking 
student^s from each class to 
different places of interest • 
These trips have been taking place 
every weekj Mr. Carrington would also 
like to plan some trips for Parent's • 
If you are interested and have a 
special place that you want to go . 
to, Ploase see us. We will if it 
can be arranged ^ 

FIESTA BR/iZIL 

On April 18, 197U, The entire . 
5th grade ^went to Madison Square 
Garden to see Fiesta Brazil. They , 
had a M/iRVELOUS TIME, 

UTIN /^.HICiVN FESTIVAL Wil 2h is 
the date of our Latin Anerican 
Festival. We' hope to' see you their. 
Volunteers are needed to assist in 
serving the- food, selling tickets 
for door prizes^ and to entertain. 
Come 'see us in .the Family Room^ 
There is never enough help. Please 
come and help, i^jiything you ^ do is 
approdiateci. ' , 

Again this ydar free baseball tickets 
are Available, You must take 8 
children for* every 'hdult. 

The last of RIF Books vrere given to 
the children April 23-2U, We hope 
that' the Parents will help thoir 
childrc3[i read the books that they 
have scle;ctcd. 

Parent viorkshops -wore very successful 
this year, ^•^ith Continued parent help 
they can be bctter^cxt year, » 

P.T,A, ME^?riNG 

Our P,T,A, meeting was held on April 
23 > at 7FM« The mooting was small but 

successful. I* would like to express 
my thanks to all who took the time to 
come and find put^what was going on 
in there school, 

DOIPT FORGET MOTHER ON MOTHER^S DAY . 
Mi\Y 12 



NOTgCIAS DE Mi\YO^ - 197U . ^ ^^^7 tQ 

Doseamos Quo so sfentan todoar bien y 
Que hhyan tonido unas felices pascuast 

La jira del gyiSaVrington . 
E]l Sr^ Carrington ha ostado escogiendo 
nino? .''0 distinta^ clasos, y los ha 
llovado a difj3rentes« s^itios de interest 
Estos viajes .so ban realizado todas las 
somanas. El Sr.. Carrington tambion le. 
gu&taria realizar estos yiajes con los 
padres^ Si ustod esta interesado y tiene 
un lugar especial que le gustaria ir, 
vonga a, vomos. Haremos los Arreglos 
portinentes. » 

FIESTA BRAZIL • * 

Kl lb de Abril de 197U, ol Quinto 
grade fue a Madison Square Garden para 
vcr el programa Fiesta Brazil.. Disfru- 
taron de este programa y pasaron un 
buen rate. 

EL FESTmL UTINO'^AMERICAMO 

El 2U de Mayo es la fecha do nuestro 
> festival Latino-americano. Esperamos 
vorlos. Nocqsitamos voluntaries para 
quo sirvan las comidas, vondan taquiUas, 
y para el ontrotenimiento on general. " 

Vongan a vemos en el Salon de la Familia, 
Necesi tamos su ayuda. Gualquier cosa 4 ' 
quehagan so los agradecoremos inmensa- 
monto . , 
Hay taquillas disponibles para ver la 
pelota gratuitai^ente otra ver. Usted 
dobe de llovar 8 riinos por cada adulto. 

• Los Altimos libros do RIF se han distri- 
buido a los nines, 23-2U de Abril. 
Esperamos que los padres ayiidcn a lop 
nines con la-loctura do los libros que 
cUos han. escogido. * 

- r \ ^ 

Los talleres quo so llovaron a cabo 
para los padres han side do mucho exito, 
con la ayuda contihuada vfie los padres * 
^^^s'tos talleres pueden sor mejor cl ano 
que viene.vi 

REUinON DEL P,T,A , ^ 
Nucstra reunion se realize el 23 de 
Abril, a las 7p»ni,. La reunion fue 
pcquc^ia^ pore exl:|osa.. Me. gustaria * 
oxpresar las gracias a todos quo vinie- 
' ron, para saber lo que succde en nuestra 
oscuela. 

NO SE ONIDEM DE Wm, 
EL 12 do MAYO I - 



UTIN iiMERICAN FESTIVAL MAY 2k is 
the date of our Latin Anerican 
Festival • We hope to see you their, , 
Vol\mteers are needed to assist in 
swerving the fo^od, selling tickets 
for door prizdsj aad to entertain. 

Come see us in the Family^Room.s 
There is never enough help. Please 
come and help. Anything you do is 
approdiated. 

Again this year free baseball tickets 
are available. You must take 8 
children f or every adult. 

The last of RIF Books were given to 
the children ApriJ. We Jiope 

that the Parents will. help their 
children jcad the books that they 
have .selected. 

Patent Workshops were very successful 
Jihis 'year^ ^*Tith Continued parent help 
they can be better next year. 

P.T.A. MEOTIG 

Our P.T.A. meeting was held on April 
23> at 7FM« The meeting was small but 
* successful. I would like to express 
my thanks to all who took th^ time to 
^ome and find out what was going on 
in there school. 

DOIPT. FORGET MOTHER ai MOTHERS S DAY 
Mi\Y 12 




EL FESTIVAL UTIK0>1AHERICA>I0 

El 2li de Mayo es la fecha de nuestro 
festival Latino-ameii^ano. Esperamos 
vcrlos^ Neccsitamos voluntailos para 
que sirvan las comidas, vendan taquiUas, 
y para el entretenimiento en general. 

Vengan a vemos en el Salon, de la Familia'. 
Kece si tamos su ayuda. Cualquier cosa 
quehagan se los agradeceremos inmensa- 
montc. 

Hay taquillas disponibles para ver la 
pelota gratuitajiiente dtra ver. Us ted 
debe de llevar 8 nines por cada adulto* , 

Los Altimos libros de RIF se hdn distri- 
buido a los nines, 23-2U de Abril. 
Esperamos que los^ padres ayuden a los 
nines con la iectura do los libros que 
ellos ban escogido» 

Los talleres que se llevaron ^ cfabo 
para los padres han side de mucho exito, 
con la ayuda continuada de los padres 
estos talleres pueden ser mejor el ano 
que viene. 

REmCTrDEL.P.T.A . 

Ifuestra reunion se realize el 23 de 
Abril, a las 7p.m.. La reunion ^e - 
poquena, pero exitosa.. Me gustaria 
expresar las gracias a todos que vinie- 
ron, para saber lo que ^cede en nuestra 
cscuela. / 

NO SE QNIDEN DE WMk, 
EL 12 de MfiYOl 
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Sickh'-Cfll aiu'mia i£> an inherited condition \<^hich occurs mostly in people uf African descent. 
It can albu afftxt Puertu Rii.ani>, Latin Americans, Greeks, Italians and Indians, but much less often. 

It lb pu58ible that the sickle-cell condition began Ynan^f centuries ago in Africa and countries 
bt^rdt ring ihv NUditt rratiuan Sea. where the disease uf nralaria was widespread. It i& believed that 
the sickle-coll trail may have protected against malaria. 

Today, in fhe United States malaria is no longer a threat so the sickle-cell trait is not 
beneficial 



WHAT IS SICKLE^CELL ANEM/A AND SICKLEXELL TRAIT? HOYf CAN YOU FIND OUT 
IF YOU OR YOUR CHILD HAVE EITHER SICKLE^CELL ANEMIA OR THE TRAIT? WAT KIND 
OF HELP AND COUNSELING IS AVAILABLE? 


These ore some of the questions this pamphlet will try to answer for you. 


There are two kinds of sickle' cell conditions 
are very different. 


— sickle' cell trait and sickle^cell anemia. They 


SICKLE^CELL TRAIT 


^ SICKLE'CELL ANEtAIA 


Found in approximately one "put of 10 to 20 
black Sf and one out of 20 to 40 Puerto Ricans, 


Much rarer. Found in one out of 500 #o 800 
non-white p«op/e. 


Generally no symptoms and not harmful. 


Hove symptoms and may be serious and 
severe* 



HOW DO YOU GET A SICKLE-CELL CONDITION? 




Sickle-celi conditions are not coatagious or catching. They are the result of 
an inherited trait Jn the blood which is passed down from parents to children in much 
the same way as body size and the color of the hair, eyes, skin, etc 

If only one parent has the sickle-ceM trait, a child may -inherit it and can 
pass It on to his children. This trait is the form of the sickle-cell condition that is 
generally not serious But, if boih the mother and the father have the trait^ each of 
thtur children may inherit a "double dose," so to speak, and may have sickle-cell 
anemia, the more serious form. 

TO put It another way, a child can have sickle-cell anemia only when both 
parents have the trait. That's why sickle-cell anemia is much less common than 
the sickie-cell trait At least nine ^"ut of ten non-white people have blood that is 
completely free of the sickle-ceil condition. Their children will not develop sickle- 
cell anemia. 



• • • 



WHAT IS SICKLE-CELL ANEMIA? 

Sickle-cell anemia is a^rare disorder of the red blood cells.^ Normal red blood cells are round and 
flexible. They contain hemoglobin which gives the blood its red color and carries oxygen throughout the 
body. They can easily slip inside the very tiny blood vessels, pass along their oxygen and slip out again. 
We all need oxygen to breathe, so this is a very important job 

People with sickle-cell anemia also have a number of red blood cells that are nof normal These 
cells change in shape after giving up -their Oxygen, They become sickle shaped and cannot get out of the 
tmy blood vessels. As a result, they jam up and block the body's circulation of blood. This condition 
cau'ses painful symptoms in people with sickle-cell anemia 





SICKLl'-CLLl s 



NOR.MAU Clil.LS 



• • • 



WHAT ARE THE SYMPTOMS OF SICKLE-CELL ANEMIA? 

symptoms of sickle-cell anemia include weakness, irritability, chills, feve^r, headache Und severe 
joint and abdominal pains. People with this disease may appear yellowed or jaundiced looking. Ulcers 
may appear on the legs. Recurrent attacks of fever and pain, called "sickle-cell crisis." may occur 
following emotional stress, strenuous exercuse, infection, or even during a common cold. Since there are 
" many other diseases with similar symptoms, it is important for the doctor to know if a person has sickle- 
cell anemia or the sickle-cell trail. 

A person with the sickle-cell fraif doesn't have these symptoms, but he may get them under 
unusual conditions - like very strenuous exercise and high altitude - when the body a(?eds a lot of 
oxygen. 



• • • 
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CAN SiCKLE'CELL ANEMIA BE CURED? 

At the present time, there is no cure fur this diseast^ Huwever, scientists arc busy doing research 
to find a way to stop the red bluud cells frum bukiing, twisting and brt^aking Studies are being madt^ to 
find a way to "un-sickle" a cell and restore it tu its normal, ruur^H-shaped, supple form. And better \\ays 
are being found to help the pain and damage caused to stopped-up blood vessels 

m 9 m 



CAN SICKLE-CELL ANEMIA BE PREVENTED? 

If you are going to have children, you will want to know if you have the sickle-cell trait, 
because ^if both mother and father have the trait, the chancvs art one in four - fur each prvgnancy - that 
-if^cix ol their children will inherit sickle-cell anemia. Cuunsthng can be helpful tu couples whu buth have 
the sickle-cell trait and want to decide about having a family 

• • • 

SHOULD YOU GET A TEST FOR SICKLE-CELL ANEMIA AND SICKLE-CELL TRAIT? 

Yes, Everyone should know about the sickle-ceil conditions.- 

Testing for sickle-cell conditions is not a new procedure. Many medical centers and many doctors 
have been giving this test fur years as part* of routine blood examinations for their black and Puerto Rican " 
patients. If you or yourVhildren are under medical care at the present time, you may already have had 
this test. So check with your doctor the next time you see him to avoid duplication. 

The screening test for sickle-cell condition is very simple and requires just a drop of blood from 
a finger If your test is negative, it means that you do nut carry the sickle-celK trait or anemia. If your 
test IS positive, it means you may have the anemia. To make certain you donH have sickle-cell anemia, you 
Will need another test. This test is also done on the spot, and >ou will know the results in a week or so 
at your return visit. , f 

• • • 
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SCREEHIHG TESTS. FOLLOW-UP TREATMENT FOR PEOPLE W/TH AHEUIA AND 
COUNSELING FOR PARENTS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE CITY, AND THEY 
ARE FREE. FOR INFORtAATION, CALL ANY DISTRICT HEALTH CENTER (LISTED BELOW) 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 



MANHATTAN 








Centra! Harlem 


2238 


Fifth Avenue 


690-2600 


East Karleni'Kips Bay 


158 


Fast Ll5th Street 


TR 60300 


Lower East Side 


341 


East 25th Street 


MU 9-6353 


Lower West Side 


303 


Ninth Avenue 


LA 4-2537 


Manhattanviile 


21 


Old Broadway 


MO 6-5900 


Morningside 


264 


West 118th Street 


MO 3-3822 


Riverside 


1'30 


West' 100th Street . 


UN 6-2500 


Washington Heights 


600 


West 168th Street 


WA 7-6300 


BRONX 








Morrisania 


1309 


Fulton Avenue 


WY 2-4200 


Mott Haven 


349 


East 140th Street 


MO 9-6010 


Iremont-Fordham 


1826 


Arthur Avenue 


LU 3-5500 


Westchester-Pelham 


2527 


Glebe Avenue 


SY 2 0100 


BROOKLYN 








Bedford 


485 


Throop Avenue 


574-5300 


Brownsville 


259 


Bristol Street 


HY 8-6742 


Bushwick 


335 


Central Avenue 


HI 3-5000 


Crown Heights 


12i8 


Prospect Place 


SL 6-8902 


riatbush'Gravesend 


1601 


Avenue S 


Nl 5-8280 


Fort Greene 


295 


Fldtbush Avenue Ext 


643-3768 


Red Hook'Gowanus 


250 


Baltic Street 


643-5725 


Sunset' Pk Bay Ridge 


514 


49th Street 


GE 6-2800 


Wmsburg'Greenpoint 


151 


Maujer Street 


EV 8-3714 


QUEENS 








AstoriaMaspeth 


12-26 


'3Ist Ave. Astoria 


AS 8 5520 


Corona-Flushing 


34-33 


J'uaction Blvd. 








Jackson Heights 


HI 6-3570 


Jamaica 


90-37 


Parsons Blvd . Jamaica 


OL 8 6600 


Rockaway 


6M0 


Rockaway Beach Blvd 


NE 47700 


RICHMOND 








'Richmond 


51 


Stuyvesant Place. 








St George. S 1 


SA 7-6000 



♦ ♦ 4 



A( KNOUl.l-OdhMlvNIS 

Arc «i<l poruon^ of this copy irt inm mh»Hu Jiion ptoduc id by Si. M^uy' s HospiiAl, ' The Si kU t c Cd t Sturvn 
Chnsiinc S»k«J, R.N., nhiatrHtor. Villi am b. (*r*on. Ext-KXittvr Director 
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LO QUE USTED DEBE SABER 
DE LA ANEMIA "SICKLE CELL" 




• • • 

THE CITY OF MEW YORK 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
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ANTECEDENTES HISTORICOS 



-1- 



f 




La anemia "sickle-celT* es una condicion hereditaria que ocurre con mayor incidencla en personas de 
descendencia africana. Tambien afecta, aunque con menor frecuencia, a los puertorrique"fios. latino-americanos, 
griegos, italianos e indios. 

cCual es la diferencia entre la an9mia y t/ rasgo "sickie-ceir*? oComo puede usted enterarse si usted 
0 su hijos tienen la anemia sickle-cell, or si solo han heredado el rasgo? Que clase de ayuda o consejos 
tiene a su disposicion? Este folleto tratara de contestar algunas de estas preguntas. 

♦ ♦♦ 



HAY DOS C0NDICI0NE5 "S/CKLE-CELL" ~ 
EL RASGO "S/CKLE-CELL" Y LA ANEMIA "S/CKLE-CELL" - 
LAS CUALES NO DEBEN CONFUNDIRSE: 



(a) t/ RASGO "sfci:/t-ct//" st •ncumifra en 
apnximadomanf9 uno Jt cada 20 to 40 
puTforriqu^os y tn uno c/t cada 10 a 20 
n tyro 5 - •sfa condicion no ts daniffa, y 
gtntro/mtnft no produc9 sinfomas; 



(b) la AHEM A "sfci/t-ct//*' St tncuenfro en 
una c/t cada 500 a 800 pTsonas no^blancas 
— tsta condicion, Qunqu9 may rara, proc/uct 
sintomas y putc/t str muy grav y stvtro. 



cCOMO SE CONTRAE LA CONDICION DE SICKLE-CELL? 

Esta condicion es hereditaria - no es contagiosa. 

Ambas condiciones de sickle- cell - el rasgo y la enemia- son el 
resuitado de una caractenstica en la sangre que se hereda de padre a hijo 
en la misma forma quo el color de ojos, estatura. etc. 

Si solo uno de los padres tiene el rasgo sickle-cell, uno de los 
hijos puede heredarlo y trasmitirlo a su vez — esta condicion de sickle-cell 
no espeligrosa. Pero si ambos padres tienen el rosgo sickle-cell, trasmiten 
una "doble dosis'' y cada hijo puede heredaila antmia sickle-cell — esta 
condiciori si es mas seria. 

En otras palabras, un nino puede heredar la anemia sickle-cell 
solamente si ambos padres llevan el rasgo sickle-cell en su sangre. For 
esto las probabilidades de heredar la anmia sickle-cell son minimas, ya 
* ya que de cada diez personas no-biancas, solu una Ueva el rasgo sickle- 
cell en su ssr.src. 
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6cQUE ES LA ANEMIA SICKLE-CELL? 



c 



La anemia sickle-^cell es un trastorno de las celulas rojas de lasangre sumamente raro. Las celulas 
rojas, nonnalmente^redondas > flexible^, nu bulo cuntienen la hemuglubina que da a la sangre su color rojo, 
sino que llevan oxigenu a^todas las partes del cuerpo. Normalmente, estas celulas rojas se introducen deitro 
de las venas, dejan su oxigeno, y vuelven a salir. Este proceso de llevar oxigeno alas venas es vital. 

Aquellas personas que heredan la anemia sickle-cell lleva'n en su sangre un numero de celulas rojas 
que, luego de introducirse en las venas para dejar su oxigeno, cambian de forma y no pueden salir de las 
venas. Esta anormalidad impide la libre circulacion de las sangre a traves del cuerpo ya que las celulas rojas 
se agrupan y obstruyen las venas. Esta cundiciun sickle-cell - la anem/a - produce sintomas muy dolorosos. 





SICKLE•CEL^S 



NORMAL CELLS 



• • • 

sfNTOMAS 

La anemia, sickle-cell produce tales sintomas como debilidad, escalofxios, irritabilidad, fiebre, y 
dolureb de cabeza, ebtomagu y coyunturas muy fuertes. La.peri>uni> puede asumir un aspecto amarillento, como si 
tuviera ictencia. ulceras o llagas pueden aparecer en &us piernas, puede sufrir ataques de fiebre y de dolor - 
la "crisis sickie-ceir* - luego de estar bajo tensiun emocional, llevar a cabo ejercicios fuertes o extenuantes, 
u pasar un simple catarro comun. Es muy importante que un me'clicu determine si una persona lleva en su sangre 
el rasgu o la anemia sickle-cell, ya que los sintumas anteriures pueden ser producidos por otras enfermedades. 

Generalmente, una persona que lleva el rasgo sickle-cell en su sangre no sufre estos sintomas, 
excepto SI se encuentra bajo condiciones excepciunales - ejerciciu arduo, alturas elevadas - donde el cuerpo 
requiere una cantidad mayor de oxi'^eno, 

• • • 

cTIENE CURA LA AN EMI A SICKLE-CELL? 

Hasta el presente no se conoce una cura para esta condicion. Los cientificos investigan la forma de 
impedir la deformacion y las rotura de l^s celulas rojas de la sangre, al igual que la forma de restituirles su 
forma y flexibilidad original. Si se han descubierto metodos para aliviar los dolores y el dano acasjonado por 
las obstruccion de las vias sanguineas. 

• • • 

« 

6SE PUEDE EVITAR LA ANEMIA SICKLE-CELL? 

Si amios padres llevan el rasgo sickle-cell en su sangre, las probabllidades son una a cuatro de que 
cada hijo herede la anemia sickle-cell, Una persona no-blanca debe determinar, antes de tener ninos, si ella 
y/o su conyuge llevan el rasgo sickle-cell en sus sangre. Si omtos lo tienen, deben aconsejarse con un 
medico antes de decidirse a tener familia. 



• • • 
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6DEBE TODA PERSONA HACERSE UN EXAMEN MEDICO PARA DETERMINAR LA PRESENCIA DE SSTA 

condici6n en SU SANGRE? 

Si. toda persona debe saber-si tiene o no alguna cundieion sickle-cell - la anemia o el raSgo. Los 
examenes medicos para determinar esto se han estadu dando por alios. Para machos me'dicos. y en muchos 
centros me^cos. este examen especffico es parte del examen general de la sangre que se le hace 
rutmariamente a todo paciente no-blanco. Preguntele a su medico si se lo ha hecho para asi evitar 
duplicidad de examenes. 

Este examen medico es muy senciUo, ya que soio requiere una gota de sangre de su dedo. Si el 
resultado del examen es negatlvo. la persona no tiene ni el rasgo ni la anemia sickle-cell. Si el ^ 
resultado dapositivo, usted podrla tener la anemia y, para determinar esto con segurldad, se le haraotro 
examen mmediatamente - el resultado de este segundo examen medico s^sabra en una semana. 

La Ciudad de Nueva York pfrece examenes medicos, tratamiento, y serviclos de orientacion 
gratuitos. Para informacion. llame^'a cualquier,Cejitro de Salud del Departamento de Salud. 
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ANALISIS. TRATAMENTO Y ORIENTACION PARA LOS PADRES EiTA AL SERVtCtO. 
GRATIS. FOR TODA LA CIUDAD. PARA tHFORMAOON DEf ALLADA SOBRE ESTA DOLENCIA, 
LLAME USTED AL DISTRICT HEALTH CENTER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 



MANNAHAN 








Centra) Harlem 


2238 


Fifth Avenue 


690-2(00 


Cast Harlem Kips Bay 


lb8 


[ast 1151h Street 


TR 6-0300 


lower [ast Sidt 


341 


Ca$t'^5lh Street 


MU 9-6353 


Lower West Side 


303 


Ninth Avenue 


LA 4-2537 


Manhattanville 


21 


Old Broadway 


MO 6-5900 


Mornin|sid« 


264 


West 118th Street 


MO 3-3822 


Riverside 


160 


West 100th Stieet 


UN 6-2500 


Washington Heights 


600 


West 168th Street 


WA 7^6300 


RXONX 




# 




Morrisama 


^J'jOS 


Fulton Avenue 


wV 2-4200 


^ Mott Haven 


3%: 


last 140th Street 


MO 9-6010 


TremontFordham 


1826 


A'thur Avenue' ^ 


111 •> ccAn 

LU J-bbOU , 


Westchester'Pilham 


2b27 


GIthe Avenuf 


SY 2-0100 


BXOOKLYN 








BE^ord 


485 


Throop Avenue * 


574-5300 


Brownsville 


259 


Bristol Street 


HY 8 6742 


Sushwick 


335 


Central Avenue 


^ JtiV 3-5000 


Crown Heights 


1218 


Pfospect Place 


SL 6-8902 


FlatbushGravestnd 


1601 


Avenue S 


Nl 5-8280 


^ Fort Greene 


295 


Fiatoush Avenue Ext 


643^3768 


Red Hook Gowinus 


250 


Bainc Street. 


643^5725 


Sunset Pk Bay Rtdge 


514 


49th Street 


G£ 6-2800 


Wmsburg'Greenpoint 


151 


Maujer Street 


LV 80714 


QUCCNS 








AstoriaMaspft^ 


1276 


31st Ave . Astoria 


AS 8-5520 


Cofona-Flt^ftng 


3403 


Junction Blvd . 








Jacksoo Heights'" 


Hi 6O570 


Jamaica _ . 


90-37 


Parsons Blvd . Jamaica 


01 86600 


Ruikaway 


67-10 


Rockawiy Beach Blvd 


Hi 4-7700 


mCHMONO 








Richmond 


51 


Stuyvesant Place. 








St Gcofge S 1 


SA 7-6000 
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Health Services Administration 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH • THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
125 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 10013 
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NUEVOS BENEFICIOS para los 



INCAPACITADOS, CIEGOS V 
ANCIANOS ! • 

* *> 

SEGURIDAD DE INGRESO 
SUPPLEMENTAL (SSI) 

Quien Puede Cualificar? 

- Cuallfica, to,da persona clega ^o Incapacltada , de cualquler edad, con un * 
Ingreso de nj^enos de $227 meneual; ^ » . 

^ - Cuallfica, toda persona, vluda o soltera, que cuente 65 anos o mae y con 
un ingreso de mencs de $227 mensual; 

- 6ialifica, todo matrimonio, si aiobos c^nyugues cuentan 65 afios o ni&, son j 
j ciegps o incapacitados , con un ingreso de menos de $315 mensual f 

|- Cualifica, todo trabajador incapacitado , anciano o ciego dond.e su ingre'so 
, es bajo. 



S-i ya recibe Vd. beneficios de seguro social puede ser que ^ualifique para 
I los beneficios-. de SSI , 

***** Si ,Vd» tiene casa de su propriedad^' o una pequeria cuenta de banco, y polizas 
de sftguro, puede ser que cualifique para los beneficios de SSI , 

**** Si Vd. esta reconocido cfcmo eligible para el nuevo programa de SSI, reciblra 
automaticamerite el medicaid s 

Para Saber si ud.es Eligible I 



Consulte: Social Secirity Office 
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Nova Participant 
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In our effort to effect change during the incoming school 
year (197W5) we will begin an operation of a structured, 
requential bilingual instructional program in Public School 
345» Brooklyn, 

• The program will be instiaited in four classes (grades 
1 thru 3). The program will vertically expand each year as 
the original participants are promoted from grade to grade, 
and new participants enter the initial grades, -niese 
bilingual classes will become a' semi-autonomous mini-school 
within a wing of the parent scho'ol. 

During this school year, I served gTs the Teacher 
Trainer and the Curriculum Specialist. I identified two " 
classroom teachers and one assist.ant principal with whom I 
worked very closely, -^ey were gi-.ven special help and 
-Assistance and worked in a quiasi apprenticeship role. 
These three people will assume tnost of the responsibility" 
for moving the program fon^ard during the 1974-75 school 
year. I vdll continue to work ^vitli them during the 1974«75 
school year in a consultant role. 

A detailed description of the projected plan for. the 
1974-75 school year can be found in EXHIBIT # 
titled - PROJECTED PLAN FOE A BILINGUAL MINI SCHOOL FOR 
P.3. 345, BHObKLYN. 



(1) . 

Program Denir^ n * ' 

The progr:am will operate i„ four classes spanding 
grades one throush grade 3. 

Both Spanlsh.^onHnant and SnsUsh-domlnant students wUl 
participate. The children ,mi be grouped acconiing tr their 
proficiepcy i„ thoir native language. Cultural heritage 
«111 be part of the Language Arts, Science, English as a 
Second Language, and Spanish as a Second Lan^age curriculum. 
Emphasis on inter-cultural understanding vrtll bo given in 
the Social Studies Curriculum, m or^er to achieve n,a:dmum 
results in the progran, class size will be limited to 25 
Children. Children will be given intensive work in Language 
Arts. In the child's dominant lan^age. Spanlsh^ominant 
Children mi receive 90 minutes daily of English as a Second 
Lanjuage instruction. Engllsh^ominant children will receive 
45 minutes of Spanish as a S.cond Language. Tha teacher 
viU prepare hW room and the subject ar.., in order to oro- 
vido for opportunities to work individually vdth children. 
There vdll be a paraprofessional in each' classroom that will 
assist the teacher in providing individual assistance to her 
Students. 

Parents will be given the opportunity t<x help in the 
selection of cultural materials, projects and other resources, 
■aoy vrtll be involved in all facets of the program. V/ork- 
shops vdll be conducted to encourage participation and develop 
loadorsiip. Parents vHU contribute with their knowledge 
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and expertise- or their o«n cultural heritage in the preparation 
of mterials, programs v*ich mi benefit the prople of both 
cultures. Parents vrtll f^,her serve as a liasion between 
the test of the coni-mnity and the school. 

■r... . Guidance Counselor vdll interview, screen- and help 
With the selection of the children in the program. Ihe 
Guidance Counselor will organize her progra. acconiin. to ' 
the needs of the children, and the co»unity. She win hold 
periodic individual and group conferences, with students, 
staff and coranunity resource agencies. .., 

n.e cur.«-iculu« specialist will assess individual curriculum 
needs with the.proo'ect personnel.. She will. collect and evaluate 
■ . the curriculum relevant, to the project student population. • ■ 
She Will adapt and design the curriculum to „eet the needs ' 
of the Children in each class. She wUl keep up to date 
«lth the bilingual materials being produced and win establish 
a bilingual resource center. She v.Ul cportinate the ^.put 
involvement and activities in the project. She will also 
train parents in the development of cultural material so as 

to foster the direct involvement nr +-v,« 

^ 4.iivoj./einent of the parents of the child- 
ren in the project. 

In order to provide effective training of teachers, a 
workshop v.a provided for all of the staff during the school 
y.ar. This course was an intensive workshop i„ the theory 
and methodology of Blli„.^al Education, ae entire staff 
has begun to understand their roles within the entire structure 
Lesson plans were prepared and the entire organization of the 
BUingual school for P.3. 345, Brookl;^ ,«s established. 
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' Tekchers best suited for the program v^s identified 
by the Principal and Nova Participant #2, During the 197W5 
school year, the Teacher Training program vdll be continued. 
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CURRICULUT-T A?^.Aq . * - ■ ' 

&1!/^S?ad'e1T!'r (Listening, Spoakin,, and 

Language arts curriculum will be concerned v/lth the 
romnunicatlon of ideas through activities interrelating 
lli^tening, speaking, reading and vn^itins in the students 
toother tongue, in the observing listening activities 
children discrimination through! 
Observin<^ ?infi 

— — ^ , 

. a. Focusing attention on speaker throuch story- 
telling, giving directions, etc, 
b. Vievdng films, filnistrips, x^atching television, 
• ■ listening to the radio, and reporting xvhat was 

seen or heard, 
2« Expressinr: ideas orally . 
3« Oral Reading^ 

Through the reading of poeras, passage selections 
and stories the children vd.ll read conveying 
mood and feeling using voice with attention to 
volume, stress, pitch, pulse, rate, pronunciation 
and phrasing, 
Readin.tt Ilu lti Zthnic Literature 

The children vnLll read for comprehension enjoy- 
ment and. information, folktales, faiiy tales, 
fables, myth, anir.al, realistic and inarinativo 
stories, bioer'-'.pries, rhymes and poems. 
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5. Expressin g; Ideas In wltinfi; 

.a) composing stories, reports, outlines, letters, 
verse, etc, using the appropriate gramnar rules 
for each specific activity. 
!• creative wri<-.ing 

a, organizing ideas for oral presentation from 
books, newspapers, stories; etc» 

b, participation in dramas and assembly prograras 
.c, . reciting poems, sinj;ing songs 

Reading: 

A« V/ord Povrer 

Recognition of words by sight context, phonics, and 
structural analysis* 
B» Comprehension Skills 

The children will learn to find the main idaa 
from stories, poems, etc. 

They will learn to skim through stories, poems, etc. 
to find details Important to the main idea. 

The students will use the table of contents, glossary, 
index. 

The children vd.ll write stories about events ex- 
perienced by them, write reports from news and other 
items of interest to them, write compositions about 
their family, friends, pets, trips, vacations, etc. 
They will create poems, Thoy vd.ll ^improve their 
handwriting through practice oxercisiss. 
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EnrichmGnt Actlv?h-tpa« 



2. 

5. 

6. 

?• 
6. 



Assembly prosrams in ^vhich the children participate 
recitin- their poetns and reading their stories, 
singins sonss in their dominant l^guage. 
creative vn^iting about special holidays, 
spellins bees 
simple Simon 
anograms 

reading instructions on games and assembling instru- 
ments. 

use of tapes and recording Instruments 
listening to records in the childrens* dominant 
language. . - . - ^ ■ • 



®* G?fdef 1^! 3 I'^nguage (Spanish Dominant Children). 

English as a Second Language bo taught in various' levels' 

to allow for individual differences. The activities will be 
divided into oral activities, reading activities and ^vriting 
activities. 

!♦ Oral ActixH jh^n^ 

In the listening/speaking activities the pupils 
will learn the related skills by listening and imitating the 
teacher, association of vocabulary and objects, and partici^' 
pating in dialo.-^uos. The skills will be reinforced by the 
use of pictures, slide, filns, lahguage, laboratories, tapes, 
records, radio and television. Tae students vri.ll 3eam the 
basic patte.ms of sound and structure for communication pur- 
posest 
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2» Readlnn; Activities 

The pupils will be able to practice the audio/Linsual 
skills throu-h reordering the material and patterns learned 
in the oral activities. Tney vdll practice reading labels, 
capti.n directions, calendars, etc. Simple . completion drills 
will b€- provided by the teacher. The pupils will have the 
opportunity to play games, sing songs Jid read stories related 
to cultural heritage of the second language. 
3» Written ActlvlhiPQ 

The v/ritten activities eill center around the 
■oral and reading exercises. The pupils will practice writing 
labels and captions, copying sentences, previously heard and 
spoken and simple completion drills. 

C. Spanish as a Second Language (En^glish Dominant Children) 

Grades 1-3 ^ 

• ■ ,.'*■' . . • '■ ■ , 

The students v/ill develop language skills and 
cultural appreciation through the rollo^d.ng. 

Understandin.-t and Speaklnc^^ . 
■ The children will listen to and imitate the model 
voice. 'The beacher will provide vocabulary building exercises. 
She ^fill give conimands by actions and words and the children 
will carry thera out. After follovdng the pattern established 
by the teacher, the activity can be carried out among stu- 
dents. Tao t.acher will present drill exercises to reinforce 
the material presented. The children will learn simple 
graLi^atical and structures by imitation and repetition of 
basic pattern... Tho children will participate in simple 
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dialpgue v/here, 1) they ^vill introduce each other 2) order 
food in a restaurant 3) go to the post office 4) bu/ articles 
of clothing or food 5) talk about objects and colors, 6) talk 
about every day's task, 7) tal.c about their families, friends, 
pets, vacations, holidays, etc. 
2* Reaiine; 

The children ^dJl lo^rn to read the vocabiilary and 
patterns practiced oi'ally^ They will read labels, captions 
and simple instructions. They will read materials according 
to their grade level • 

Vfriting 

Tho children will copy materials learned previously in the 
oral and reading activities, observing the grammatical rules. 
The teacher will dictate^ materials, words, etc. that they will 
copy from dictation. 

Enrichment Activities ^ ^ 

The children \fill learn stories, poems, songs, in the second 
language. They vdll learn about the cultural heritage. 
Children will collect and display pictures, posters., coins, 
stamps, books, magasines, calendars, menus, etc. Tlioy ^d.11 
take imaginary trips to Hispanic countries. There \fill be 
map v;ork to locate the Hispanic countries. 

D. Social Studies ^ . 

The Social Studies program vd.ll emphasize pupil ex- 
periences through classroom, school, and community activities. 
Pupils vdll take trips, v;ill use books, maps, globes, pictures, 
audio-visual materials, documents, case studies, artifacts, 
Italia, and historical accounts. Experiences such as these 

> i> 
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help pupils develop concepts relating to nan's activities in 
a school, community, national and wrld setting. The content 
for each grade will consist of the follovd.ng topics. ■ 
1. His school and home environnent. 

2« Living and working together. ' ^ 
3 9 Living and working together. 

4. Cultures around the world, cultural, geographical - ' 
> relationships. Emphasis ;fill be given to Puerto 

Rican, and other Hispanic cultures and Afro- 
American cultures. ' ' 
5* Araerican people and leaders, . . 

Social Studies will be taught in the student's dominant 
language. Panel discussions, ne^^paper readings, map reading, 
guest speakers on related subjects and others are some of, the 
activities that ;vill be carried out in the 'class. T^.e " . ' 
activities mentioned above will be adapted to the students ' 
needs and grade level, ' 

Emphasis in Social Studies will also be placed on developing- 
an awareness and an understanding of life in .N.Y.c; and the 
Metropolitan area. Frequent field trips will be utilized to 
vitalize instruction, to familiarize pupils ^^th various ' " 
parts of the immediate community and the N.Y.C. to develop 
real life experiences^ useful in language development. 

The Social Studies will be geared toward individualized 
in.tin.ction. 'me pupils vd.ll work in their ovm projects, ^"ney 
Will work in groups or areas chosen by themselves. 
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Many of the subject areas will be inter-related. Math 
concepts, vd.ll bo stressed not only in. Math, but also in 

■Science, Art, etc. All of the subject areas will be rein- 
forced in the second language. The suggested time allotment 
will ba flexible.^ The children v/ill be :'.ntegrated in all 

\the subject areas except second language learning. 
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SUGGEST2D 
TI?!E .\LLCT!!aiT FOR VARTCin qTTn.TrPTv:! 



EMGLI3H DCTIIMaViT 

Languag;o Arts - 90 minutes daily 

Span." Sec. L. - 1^5 minutes daily 

Math - i>5 minutes daily 

Science - 45 min. tvrlce per week 

Social Studies -.45 min. 3 days- 

per' week 

Group Guidance - 45 min. per week 
Art - 45 min-. per v/e'ek 
Gym - 45 min. per v/eek 
4 Music - 45 min. per vreek 
Health Edv -,'45 min. per week 



SPANISH DOMPIANt ' 

.Language Arts - 90 minutes dal 

Ens. 'Sec. Lang* -.45 min. dail; 

Math 45" minutes dally 

Science - 45 min., t\f±ce per wee 

Social Studies - 45 min. 3 days 

per week 

Group Guidance f 45 min. pejr Ve 

Art - 45 min, per week 

Gym - 45 min. per week 

♦ 

Music - 45 min; 'per waek" 
Health Ed, - 45 min, per week 
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Filnstrlns i 

Puerto Rico and the Puerto P.icans 

People of the Carribbean 

PeopAe of the City 

I can Fccad Si.-^ns 

The Alphabet City 

Do You Know ('Jeti-ll) 

Puerto Pico Kit - Textbook - Puerto JJico 

Fil.T.strip- rnis 13 Puerto Pico 
^ . , Study Prints (:.ilir. -ual) 

Alexander's >3reakfa3t Secret - Jilin-uai rit 
Lannuase Visual Aids i-Lin..aai x.it 

Initaial Sounds in English 
Poaters 

Mi Priiner Diccionario 
LifaroG Faciles de Lectura ; 

Dejen Que Paoa Duenna ' 
Vendras a mi Fiesta? 
Date Prisa Cachazudo 
El Viejo y El Tigre 

Ningun Lusar Para Jugar ^ ' ' ' 

Arturito £1 Astute . > - ■ . . 

prie_ De Libros Para T n liinez do Po -.^-. , 

Sabes Que? ' ^ ' 

Amigos, Anigos, Amisos ■ 
Afuera ■ . • " 

Que Dices 
Papa Es Grande 

J . Jalt D isnev: 

un oolar de la Hatrurleza 
Hacia Ilarte y Has Alia 
La Isla de la Focas 
Las Pradcras del Rosado -* 

Lets Play Ganes in Spanish 1,2 
la oe Leer ' 
Bedtime Stories in Snanish 

PooS/?n?l^?iL=!?l?r nuovo- 3e.br.dor 

his Prineras Gancionbs 
Ml Amino Ger :orio 

Cuentas do Andersen . 
Despertar (Libre do Lectura) 2 f^rad^ ' 
Tierros de >.canto ' - ^ . 

; Story Books 

Call "then Heros-Dooks 1-xV 
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Textbook 
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i^&i^^ul^r:;:^^^''^' '^^^^^ ^Vorkbooks- 
■ La C^ntilia ToncT^ica 
i.atunatic:-;3^ Para la ^ducacion 

^,^''^-;^-Lioro 3equndo-.D,C. . ■ 

Cultual Puortorriqueno 
Conociendq A Dorinquen , 
' it y i^ii Car-umidad / 

rii iKioolo y 3u Gcnte •- ■ ' < 

© ?u''?r?S^ ^S^r ?ook-and V/orkbcok 

^ ru.,. to uicQ poo\z and V/orkbpok 

^^i:?.^:3ILco_rooks: 

LnciclooDuia ruortorriquena - Hustrada 

LsfJtolloo lirjnortales 
Puerto Tcico Aver y Hoy 
Tu Pueblo y: el Fdo ^ " 

L-a ;\:r.oric.T,3 Ayor y Hoy ' 

fSo^J'^ 3^ Historia^Vol. 1,2',3. 

AijG do Puerto ioico 1 -T - ^»'^''*» 

Libron do Lectura en Cienola 
H:iouralc-^a - Cicncia y Fidcion 
i.ojo oro-;~-,-ara (Irado licdio, 

_ ConJ?n5t'"^^"" ;.ionr,lo3-?ak Cuarto Ano / 

^'-^^C-rado Jubarior 

La tiencia on tu riundo \ 
La Gionc.-li on tu Vida \ 

LrSc^"'^:.'»0^^^^° 1- Natruale.a) 

Hc?-lth ^-^ication \ 
Prl^.or :.ibro d3 la Salud \ 
0^-un.i 0 Libro de la Salud ' 
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STor-r-of .i„„i3h America (Eookl and oonpanlons of little 3cn-3 



T„ , . 7 - T Chiquitines 

fc. "r! -■ ■-■-'■^'^''^ ^'^"'^-^ Ohiquitinea 
v..;.^..0o . ra i/.iiquitine3 

^U;,.-103 1):. 3 1 

Lo3 Cuatro Gantmtes de Guadalajark 
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DISSH-miATIOH LI3T: L-15G(3) BILIHGU.^ iIE30UP.CS CENTZH 

^books, Educational Materials and Audio-Visual Aids District H 

^sSl^ IrJov^ -Cuento y la ^ventura 

(Serx de textps oasicos paTa Pu.3rto Pdco e Hisp Joamerica) 

D.H. Heath: Toctos de Ciencia Libro I. Libro TT j ih-nr. ttt 
Ju^aaos 7 Trabajamos Libro II ' Libro -III 

Aqui Aho:ra, Libro III, Lejos y Cerca 

I-Iathenatics t 

Laalow Bi'others: Matheinatica 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

Educational I-^aterials: 
!•• I-Iathomatics: 

(1) Hojas de Sstudios y "Skilltaxj^s" 
de r-Ieril-srados 1-6, en espanol y^en ingles 
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STAFF 



To provide preservlce and in-service training 
to teachers Tocusins on techniques of teaching 
in ttvo langua-es and background infoi>mation 
relevant to bilingual education. 

To expose teachers to theories of language 
learning that will assist them to effect changes 
in the curriculum that lead to the development 
of experimental approaches to the teaching of 
English to Spanish speaking children and Spanish 
to English speaking children. The end of the 
training sessions the teachers will have to demon 
strata through irole playing techniques their ' 
abilities to observe accurately, record and 
effectively alter learning process in the 
classroom. 

To acquaint teachers vnLth materials, approaches 
and techniques used in teaching language skills 
in English to Spanish speaking children and 
Spanish to English speaking children. 

To evaluate textbooks pnd other teachinr; aides 
and provide instructibn for usage'. 
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Curriculum Speni ^ ^t. 
Duties: ~ 

To give orientation to teachers in the 
implementation and evaluation of materials. 
To identify, gather and evaluate examination 
copies of Title VII produced' curriculum in 
the areas of Spanish as a native language, 
Spanish as a Second language, English as a 
Second language, culturally oriented materials 
and all other curriculum areas in both English 
and Spanish, 

To make periodic reports to the principal on 
the activities of the curriculum program. 
Organize curriculum vrorkshops for the project 
• personnel and for parents, ' - 
To observe classroom teaching strategies and 
confer vrith the teachers involved. 
Arrange for intervisitation among teachers. 
Organise and conduct on-site paraprofessional 
and in-service teacher training workshops, 
, Assistnthe community involvement component in 
\acquainting parents v/ith materials and stratogie 
used in the ciassroom, 

.Organise through the community involvement 
• ' component a volunteer parent curriculum 

committee for input into existing curriculum. 
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gg;crl.tion , o f The Bilingual Teacher in School ar.d Corr^^ity 

Realtions works in three major functional 
areas: / 

• 1. As a coranunity. realtions agent her 
role is: 

^» organize workshops, clubs and 
other activities which vrould help to • - 
-< , ^ orient parents to school procedures and 

provide opportunities for parental " ^ ■ 
service and gro'/rtih* 

. b. Serve, v;hen and ^yhere appropriate,, 
as a resource person to the Parents 
Association in its organizational work 
and to be available to attend nc>otin-s of 
the executive committee and of the general 
parent body on a regular basis. 

To maintain contact v.lth coi^unujiity 
persons and agencies in order to brin: 
back to the school a better undcrstancbW- 
Of needs of the community he is Gcrvin-, 
and to bring to the corjnunlty, a bott-r 
understanding of the schools, -nils in- 
cludes 'attendance at approT)riato noetir-y 
2. As- a participan.t in the GuW-anca proceso 
her role isi 3S0 

a. To ..ssict in all pro-:«.lo...-,l a.;; .n3 
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b. To assist in determining class place- 
inent, transfers and promotions. 

c» To administer or assist in adminis- 
tering appropriate educational tests to • 
pupils ♦ 

d. To make home \ri3its> to help in the ' 
■guidance of pupils and. parents v/here ap- 
propriate to the Bilingual Teacher Program. 

e. To vrork as a team with guidance per- . 
sonnel. '■ ■ ■', " 

3. As a resource person to the school: 

a. To assist the classroom teacher in 
preparing relevant instructional programs. 

b. To assist in developing and in imple- 
menting special program's. 

c. To assist in the orientation of newly 
assigned school personnel. 

d. To serve as a resource for other staff 
members with respect to the language, history 
customs of the pupils and with respect to 
parent and coinmunity feelings. 
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.Bilingual Clacsronm t^o^u^^ ^ _ 

Dg scri.tiq n ^ The Bilingual Classroom Teacher will: 

Provide ir.s'.ruction in the children's dominant 
language. 

Provide instruction of English as a second 
language, 

3e responsible for keeping classrooms with 

the cultural aspects of the program. 

Be responsible for reporting to parents. 

Work closely with the principal in the 

Implementation of the program. 

Confer periodically with guidance counselors^ 

about matters relevant to the program and the ■ 

participating students. 

Maintain his/her own scholarship, constantly 
sharpen his/her own sensitivities' tb both 
cultures and will constantly improve his/her 
skills in approach for teaching non-English 
children<i 

Responsible for adaption of curiculum to the 

needs of the Bilingual Student, 

Will attend Teacher Training sessions. 
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IteStional^Assi G t a n t 
Dujtiosj T — 



School Aide 
ifuties: 



An educational assistant will be assigned 
to each teacher. 

They will work under the supervision of 
the teacher. 

They will give assistance on a one to one 
basis in teacher directed activities. 
They will attend pre. and inservice 
sessions. 

They will assist in the preparation and 
distribution of materials and supplies. 
They vd.ll escort children to other 
educational areas. . . . • 

They will assist in non clerical work. 
They will circulate books and materials. 
They will rexograph materials for the 
teachers in the program. 
They will assist in setting up workshops. 
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Guidance Couns^->1 or* 
iXtties ' -~ 

D gscrlption , of . The Guidance Counselor will screen each child 

in order to place him in' the Silingual Class. 
Placement in this sense requirosi 

a) recognition of t,^e pupils* status in a 
particulai* pohtent sequence ^ 

b) provision of the instruction that will 
start "where he is," 

■ . • • . , -.°i.asnose the pupils' weaknesses - gaps in' 

their knowledge, understanding and' skills. The 
diagnosis wUl presumably help us to pinpoint 
individual remedial work and/or to revise 
our methods of teaching some elements that 
. ■ we deem important in the curriculum. 

The Guidance Counselors- v/ill evaluate .the" 
clients referred to the Bilingual Classes 
( to seeehow they are doing and the gro^^h and 

developi^ent that occur since they were placed 
in the special class. 

Periodical conference with the bilingual 
classroom teachers will help in the evaluation 
of the individual students or the class as a 
whole. 

The Guidance Counselor^ v.dll "provide 
orientation to newly arrived families and 
their children. He will make home-visits 
^ . whenever necessary and v.dll direct parents to 
community agencies to seek help they may need.- 
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■ Using his bilingual and bicultural , knowledge . 
and skills he will assist in any aspect of the g 
an^e of the non^English speaking pupils- in his' 
education 1 career, 
, The guidance counselor \.ill organize workshops 
clubs, and other activities which would help 
to orient the parents to school procedures ' 
. ^d to provide- opportunities for parental 
service and growth.' He vdll maintain contact 
;^th the coinnmnity persons and agencies in 
.order to, bring back to the school a' better, 
understanding of the needs ^f the coiamunity he 
is serving and to bring to the" community a " 
better understanding of the schools. 

The guidance counselor wUl develop group 
guidance classes where he wiU enhance the ' 
cultural heritage and, self ^concept of the 
non-Snglish children. 

Periodic conferences between the teachers 
and the guidance counselors should take place 
in order to evaluate the children participating 
in the program, follow-up special cases, etc. 
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\ Instn ictlonfli 
\^ September, 1974 - Pre-tests 

\ Spanish 



Metropolitan Readinp- Test PT'in^o-,*,, n 

grades 1-3, Harcourt t ^' i^^^entary 

narcourt, Brace, Janoirovich, New York* 

En^^lish as a Second T.nn^^,.,,^ 

ESL Diagnbstic - McGrav;-Hill, Grade 3. 
Spanish a.g a Second T.an , cn i.^» ' 

; il^thematics ' - 

Spanish • { • ■ 



^" ,En;;li'sh 



■ Metropolitan f!athernatics Ach-ffevement Tpc^- 
\ Primary, Elementary, Grades ifj! 



<25) - / • . 

Octpber to 'June, 1975 " / ■ , 

Collect results of teache^de evalu^lon 1^ all subject 
October to June, I975 ^ ^ . . 

' ?o'SfSSLlh" el2l?rS'?>rL'^?r" 'principal 
and the standlrSIISi teats ilvenf/''"'"''-'' evaluations- 

June 1, 1975 Post-Tests ^ ' , . 

Same tests given in Pre-test. but a different fbrm. 

I 

^ i 

Material^ / \ ' ^ " ^ 

"October 15, 1975' ■ - . " ' 

January 3I, 1975 - June 1, 1975 

Staff Develox)mQnt. ■ ; 



October 1, 1974 - May "l, 1975 " • ' 

June 1, 1975 

prLciJSr' "^^^ ■^"'"^^ results vdth the 
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farental InvolvcniGnt 

■October I5, 1974 • * - 

\ ' - ■ . ■ 

The Bilxnnual Staff will dcvpl nT> ^r.^^ 4. ■ , - * 

™ Of parental invJivS°L1S\S^ pS«*^| the 

Hovembei-1, J.974 ~ Juno 1, 1975 ' ' I ' ' ■ ' 

Ihl pSn?gal.'*=" ^""'^ hold.monthly conferenees-„ith 
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